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THE 


History of iiindostan. 


JEIJ ANGIRli 
CHAPTER I. 

Observations — DaUh of Akhar — Accession of Sel'vr by 
the ngm of Jehangire — Rebellion of Sultan Chusero 
— Battle of Lahore — Chusero' s misfortunes — Rebel- 
lion quashed — Executions — U'ar xcith Persia — A 
consph^y. 

The great abilities of Akbar confirmed the housO of 
Timin' on the throne, and (Ntohlished ttaiujuillity over 
all their \ast conquests in Iiidiii. Vigorous in his 
measures, witliout t) runny, he imjire'.'.ed the minds 
of men with awe, and checked that spirit of dis- 
cord and private ambition, which had prevailed in more 
feeble reigns. Government becoming settled and uni- 
form in its regulations, the arts of civil life began 
to increase and flourish, among a people naturally 
industrious and ingenious. The splendour of the Court, 
the wealth of individuals, created a ’general taste for 
pomp and magnificence ; aifd the crowded levees of the 
great, whcie all endeavoured to excel in the art of 
pleasinc^ rendered the Indians equal in politeness to the 
nations of Etlrope. Learning was not unknown, if we 
exclude the abstruse sciences. The Arabian and 
voi^ JU. B 
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Brahmin systems of philosophy were studied; 

the pow ers of the mind were, generally .cultivated and 

improved. 

This character of civilization, it must be confessdli, 
tallies not with tlw political conduct of the people. 
But necessity and self-preservation make a kind of 
apology for crimes under despotism, 'which woul4 
unpardonable in a community governed by general and 
known laws. In states subject to arbitrary govern- 
ment, there is no security, no honour, no independence, 
in private life. Tihe nation is divided into two sorts of 
people, the oppressors and the oppressed. Every man 
or spirit, offamib/, and of fortune*, must, in self-defence, 
endeavour to possess a share of the government mwier 
which he was born. When he starts forth from ob- 
scurity he must adopt the ]jolitical principles of his 
country, or be ruined in all his schemes, however 
repugnant these principles may be to tlie gefteraf dic- 
tates of humanity, and the particular , disposition of his 
own mind. The greatest virtues therefore arc often 
blended with the worst vices; and this cirtfurn stance 
gives a variety and strength of fcutufe to Asiatic cha- 
racters, mdvnown in the settled governments of the; west. 

Thougii the empire of the -Mnl.ommcdans in India 
was not *^0 e\tea3ire under Akbar as it had been under 
some Prince:, of the Patan dyna>ty, it comprehended a 
vast tract of country, divided into twenty-twm pro- 
vincea ; each eiiudl to some kingdoms in wealth, fertility, 
and extent’'. A small part only of the Decan, or 
southern peninsula of India, had been conquered : yet 
the dominions of the family of Timur, in tlieir northern 
and southern frontiers, fell under the thirty-sixth and 
nineteenth p;.raHels of latitude ; and they extended 
thcmscives, from east to west, about twenty-five degrees. 
The revenues, according to the imperial register, were 
thirty-two millions sterling, received in the exchequer, 

* Kan Jaliai', Ghizni, Cabal, Cashmirr, Lalioiu,J}lputtan, Dutch, 
Simli, Ajmvre, ^irhind, Delhi, Duab, Agia, Allahabad, Oud, Dchir, 
fivtigal, OiissJ, 'lalava, Hvrdr, Chandeisb, Guzvrat. 
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eJicIUsive of tlie customary presents, and the estates of 
the officers of the crown, .which at their death reverted 
^the Emperor, and amounted, at a medium, to twenty 
innlions more of our money- These immense sums were 
expended in maintaining an army of tliree hundred thou- 
|(and horse, as many of foot, in supi)ortof the splendour 
of the court, and in the salaries of civil officers. 

When the indijpposition of the Emperor Akbar ren- 
dered him incapable of attending to public business 
the whole weight of government fell on Chan Azim’ 
the vizier. Selim, Akbar’s only survi’ ing son, notnith- 
standing the disputes which he liad formerly with his 
father, was .still looked upon as the heir of tlic empire 
Eu- Tne vizier's daughter being married to Chusero, the 
eldest son of Selim, that minister w'as desirous of 
placing the reins of government in the hands of liis son- 
in-law. He was supported in this scheme by many of 
the ndblp?; the most enterprising and powerful of whom 
was Raja Man Sjngh, whose sister w'as the mother of 
Chusero. The Raja, from the antiquity of his family, 
and liis «wn address, commanded all the Hindoo 
ii^Jercst in the empire ; and he had, at that very time, 
twenty thousand of his native subjects of t!ic Rajajmt 
tribe iu and near tbe environs of the capital, jirepared 
to c.xccute his orders’. Selim being apprised of tlie 
powerful eonfcdfracy against him, waited upon his 
father Akbai’, two days before his death, and laid 
before him all their schemes. The Emperor called 
them to his presence, reprimanded them severely ; mid 
having publicly acknowledged Selim bis lawful successor 
in the empire, obliged the confederate lords to pay him 
homage, suid to promise to supj)ort his title. 

On the l6'th of the second Jeinmad, in the year of 
the lligera 1014, the illustricjus Akbar expired at A<n a, 
ainiil the tears of his subjecte ; who loved him as their 
father, admired him as their leader, and feared him as 
tlieir Eutuec- 'liie protnise e.\torted by the Emperor 
Iron) the vizie? and Man Singh in favour pf Selim, had 
no eflcct on Iheir conduct. He w’as no sooner -dead 

• B 2 
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than they assembled their party in the house of'tMb 
former, and renewed their dfliberatiom in favour yf 
Chuscro, in prejudice of his fatiicr. Selim in the mcaj^ 
time was not idle. lie convened all his friends in ^is 
own palace. Things remained in suspense for some 
hours. Ferid Bochari, who commanded the* city^ 
guards, took at length a spirited 'resolution. lie 
ordered the gates to be shut, to prQvcnt'any troops 
from entering tlie city; and, taking th» keys irf his 
hand, hastened to the palace of Selim. He presented 
them on his knee's, and saluted him Emjjcror. Ail 
present followed his example. The new s soon reached 
the house of the vizier.. The •[larty of Chusero was, 
struck w ith a sudden panic. They broke up Tlljin 
council, and made all possible haste to pay their respects 
to the new sovereign. The vizier took care, not to be 
the last. The hopes of Chusero were dashed in a 
moment. lie was seized witli fear, and fled'dow'n the 
river in a small canoe, with Raja Map Singh, and con- 
cealed himself in that Prince's house till he obtained a 
pardon from his fatlier. Ferid, for this sigiRil service, 
was advanced to the rank of paymaster-general of tjm 
forces, by the title of Murtaza (’han ; and niciny other 
distinguishing honours wxrc at the same time conferred 
upon liim. 

Selim was born at Sikri, near Agra, on ^Vednesday 
the seventeenth of the second Ribbi, in the .d77th year 
of the Higera. The most remarkable event of Selim’s 
life, before his accession, was, his disobedience to his 
father’s orders, rather than his rebellion against him, 
about two y^ears prior to that monarch’s death. Inso- 
lent at first, he refused to return to his duty, and was 
once actually af the head of seventy thousand men. 
Upon die death of the Jfrince DaniSl, he, however, 
submitted, having then a nearer prospect of the throne. 
Akbar having u^ibraided him for his disobedience at 
first, and his pusillanimity afterwards, for throwing him- 
self upon an enraged sovereign's mercy*’ when he was 
at the head of a great army, received him into favour. 
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When .Selim took the reins of government in his hands, 
^ assumed the* titles of Noor-ul-dien Mahomined Jc- 
fflPUgire, or Mahoinmed the Liglit of the Faith and 
Conqueror of the / V 'yrtd. He dated the commencement 
of his reign from the 20th of the second JcmniAd 1014, 
wlficli answeft to<he 2 1st of October 1605, being then 
in the thirty-seventh year of his age. Akbar was 
inteo’ed with greht pomp at Secundra, near Agra; and 
the minds of men wci'e distracted between grief and 
joy, funeral solemnity, and the testivity attending upon 
the accession of a new sovereign. 

Chan Azim, the discontented vizier, and the Raja 
Singh, were so formidable in the empire, that Je- 
hangire thought it most prudent to accept of the offered 
allegiance of both, and to continn them in their respcc- 
ti\c honoiTrs and governinrnts, without animadversion 
ufiomtheirlate conduct. IVIan Singh was dispatched to 
his eul)aship of Bengal ; Chan Azim to that of Malava. 
'i'lic Prince ('InAcro made his appearance at court: 
and his felher, after a severe reprimand, took him 
at last into favour. The Emperor in the nieaji time 
Obgan his reign by a strict administration of justice, 
ainlTTy a minute inspection into the finances and re- 
sources of the state. He issued a public edict to con- 
firm all llie law s and regulations in force. Many subas 
were removed fioin their respective governments into 
other proviitces : some were dismissed to make room 
for the Emperor’s abettors and friends. The deprived 
governors repaired to court to restore themselves, by 
money and intrigue, to their former dignities. Some 
succeeded in their views : others were reduced to de- 
spair, through want of success. The latter began to 
form treasonable designs to recover* the consequence 
and power whicli they had 4osl. 

To accomplish their purpose, the discontented lords 
turned, their eyes upon CJhuscro, and hoped, by his 
means, to effect a revolution in the state. They pre- 
tended to have the greatest attachment to his person : 
tliey ipagnified the wuinber of his friends, and his own 
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merit. They roused his ambition by th| praise of past 
actions, and animated it by Uife fair prospect of preseAt. 
success. But what had most weight with the Prince, 
they intimidated him w ith pretended discoveries of tlie 
designs of his father against his life. The secrecy ne- 
cessary to be observed in all arduous undertakings 
against despotic governments, rendered it .difficult for 
Chusero to know the true state of things. The sjjies 
whom the Emperor had placed around liiin, in the 
mean time, increased, and confirmed hisd'ears. Ambi- 
tion, aided by timidity, at length prevailed over filial 
duty. He plunged therefore into danger, to take im- 
mediate possession of a throiu-, nhich he was born „iie 
day to mount, without tlic douhlful fortune of the 
sword. 

Chan Azira, and the Raja Man Singli,' had the 
address not to appear openly in the conspiracy. They 
were, however, known to he the life and .support of the 
whole. They were still under the eloud of the Em- 
peror’s displeasure, which, at a convenient season, 
might burst on their heads. The Prince being so far 
involved in the plot, it would be dangerous for him to 
recede ; and they, ju,stly con.sidering the improbability 
of success by open force again.st the Imperial power, 
proposed the more .speedy expedient of assa.ssinating 
Jehangire. The proposal came to the ears of the 
Prince. Though he was tent upon rebellion, he 
startled at parricide. Nature was rou.sed in his breast. 
“ Wy lather,” said he, “ may enjoy life witlioiit a 
throne ; but I can never enjoy a throne stained with a 
father’s blood. Let him try the fortune of the field. 
Let us throw away the daggers of assassins, and owe 
our advancement to our swords.” 

The conspirators pretended to applaud the noble 
sentiments of the Prince : btit they, Irom that instant, 
w'cre irresolute and embarrassed in their cqjinsels. 
Many, violent at the beginning, now KSved by the 
greatness of the undertaking, shrunk hack from their 
purpose, and began to shelter themselves behind one 
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another. The Emperor, in the mean time, was in part 
^formed of tlie plot. Ift prepared to seize the Prince: 
flfe latter'Avas apprised of his father’s designs. By a 
premature discovery, this conspiracy, like many of the 
^ame kind, failed. Fear took possession of the adhe- 
rents of Chflsero. lie himself was afraid. They ne- 
glected to execute the daring stroke, wliich tlitir situa- 
tion and safety retjuired. They began to remove 
themselves from immediate danger, as if the present 
were more to Be feared than those which in future they 
had to oppose. Tlioy, liow ever, did )iSt allogtther relin- 
quish their designs. , 

rMutn Alonday tlic Stli of Zchidge, six months after 
the accc.ssion of .lehangirc to the throne of India, near 
one hundred of the conspirators assembled privatelj’^, in 
the evcnhig, at tlie tomb (.f the Emperor Akbar. 
(jhii^'Crc^having Joined them, on pretence of paying his 
devotions at his grandfatlK-r’s shrine, tl)cy proceeded, 
that very night,* towards Delhi. About day- break, 
next niojning, they had reached the city of Muttra, 
about tliirty-eight miles from Agra; and entered the 
fown, when the troops, who garrisoned the place, were 
onTHe parade. I'hey halted for refreshment ; and they 
had the good fortune not to be suspected by the officer 
who commanded at Muttra. Hussein Beg Chan Bu- 
duchshi, who liad been governor of the province of 
Cahill during a considerable part of the former reign, 
being turned out of his oflice by the Emperor, was on 
Ids way to court. Having travelled in the night on 
account of the heat of the weather, he happened to enter 
the city of ^luttra at the opposite gate just when the 
Prince arrived. They met in the market-place. Chu- 
sero was no stranger to the discontent of Hussein; 
and esteeming him a great acquisition to his party, 
from his known bravery and popularity among the 
Tartars, w ho formed a great part of the imperial army, 
he called him aside, and having sounded him, laid open 
his w'hole plan. Hussein being conscious of no crime 
agaigst the state, .thought himself highly injured by 
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Jehangire. Possessed of no property but the sword, 
from the generosity of his disposition, which had lavishel^ 
his fortune upon his friends, he required not mu^n 
entreaty to espouse the cause of the Prince. 

The retinue of liussein was but small. It consisted 
of two hundred Tartar horse, and three hundred AfgSh 
foot. But his military fame was’ great ; and he gave 
life to the conspiracy. The Prince endeavoured to 
bring over the governor of Muttra to his party. That 
officer, perceiving his intentions, shut himself up in the 
citadel, and would listen to no terms. Chusero had 
neither time nor force to rcdncf; him. He contented 
himself with enlisting lus many as he could of the ir 
bitants and garrison into his service; and, leaving 
Muttra, continued his route to Delhi. 

The road betnecn the two great cities of Delhi and 
Agra being crowded ivith travellers, and detachments 
of horse and foot going on different services, the Prince 
forced them to join his standard. I'liose who refused, 
were, without mercy, put to the sword, after being 
plundered of all their effects. Small parties of hotse 
were, at the same time, dispersed through the country 
on every side ; and such as di<l not immediately ’take 
up arms in favour of Chusero were submitted to ?nili- 
tury execution, and all the seventie.-> of war. .Many 
were compelled to join him throvigh fear. Others, 
from the same cause, fled into the wood.-,, and saw 
from their retreats the smoke of their burning houses, 
and mourned over their infants and aged parents, who 
had not strength to avoid the flames. Some tnoie reso- 
lute defended themselves against the rebels, and to 
their valour owed their lives. The orders of the Prince, 
it must be owned, did nuf extend to such rigour and 
cruelty. But he found it Miipossible to restrain from 
excesses his undisciplined soldiers. He had set them 
an example of wickedness by rebellion ; and it was not 
to be expected that they would submit to his com*mands 
in favour of humanity and justice. 

Such was the wasteful progress of Chusero to Pelhi. 
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His followers having greatly increased their numbers in 
^ march, he laid the Suburbs of that capital under 
^itributi6n. The gates being shut, the city itself was 
preserved from^pillage. The unfortunate people who 
Jjvcd without the walls, from their (Jelay in raising the 
siihi imposed upon them, had their houses consumed 
with lire. .Many thousands were ruined. Many, to 
retrieve their alTdirs, joined the rebels to make reprisals 
upon the world for the loss which they had sustained. 

At eleven olclock of the same night on which Chu- 
scro left Agra, his father was informed of his flight by 
tiie captain-general, a^o wjis ordered to pursue im- 
'iiwiliately the fugitive. About an hour after this 
ofticcr’s departure with a consider? b!c body of horse, 
tlic Kmperor, suspecting his loyalty, dispatched his 
commands to him to return. Kerid Becluri, lately 
raiscil tothc dignity of Murtaza Chan, and to the office 
of paymaster-general of the forces, w aj.di'patchcd upon 
that service, ith* an additional number of troops. The 
whole uidor Ferid amounted to ten thousand horse, 
w hich greatly retarded his march. Chusero, of course, 
Tlad the more time to harass the country, and to 
sttvngthon hiuiscll'. In the morning, as soon as day- 
light appeared, the Emperor mounted his horse; and 
having assembled all the forces in and near Agra, 
lea\in'* a suilk'ient garrison in the place, inarched with 
a great army toward Delhi. He was, upon the oc- 
casion, heard to repeat a verse, whicii implied, “That 
fortune depended upon expedition more than on counsel ; 
and that his life should be darkened who put off till 
to-morrow what ought to be done to-day.” The un- 
dutifiil behaviour of a son, whom he loved, was a 
.severe stroke to his mind. He reftfted to eat or drink 
or to take rest for som^ time; and even opium, to 
w'hicli he was much addicted, he declined. 

Th^’ governor and inhabitants of Delhi, having re- 
covered from the first impressions which the sudden 
arrival and ravages committed by (Jhusero had made 
upoij their mindsf prepared for a resolute defence. 
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Some troops, who were stationed in di^erent parts of 
the country, had thrown themselves into the town. 
As there was a considerable quantity of thtJ Imperial 
treasure lodged in the city as well as the great wealth 
of private persons, the intentioiss of the Prince w’ere to 
have surprised Delhi, and to furnish himself w’ith money 
suflicient to raise an army in the province of Punjab. 
But the general terror w hich his rapacity had excised, 
carried the news of his march before him, and dis- 
appointed his designs. Despairing of .being able to 
force Delhi to surrender before the arrival of the Im- 
perial army, having remained only two days in the 
suburbs, Chnsero took the route of Lahore. IJawhig 
been on his march joined hy a great number of men, 
he attempted, immediately upon bis arrival, to lake 
that city by escalade. He was repulsed with some 
loss by the jjarrison ; and being at the same tinm desti- 
tute of artillery, he was greatly disconcerted in his 
measures. I le, however, invested the place. 

The Imperial troops stationed in the province threw 
themselves into Lahore. They sallied out on the 
besiegers nine succc.ssive days, but they were as often 
repulsed, and obliged to shelter themselves behind Iheir 
walls. Chuscro in the mean titnc had drawn together 
some artillery from small fortresses in the neighbour- 
hood, which he had found means to surprise. Nothing 
could be effected against the plaro before tlie arrival of 
Fcrid, the paymaster-general, with the Emperor’s ad- 
vanced guard. The Prince, with an army of thirty 
thousand horse and foot, but without order, without 
discipline, marched out of his camp to give battle to 
Ferid. The garrison of Lahore perceiving his motions, 
fell upon his rear. He left a part of his army to 
oppose them : with the rettaaining part he attacked 
Ferid. His troops behaved better than their discipline 
seemed to promise. He exposed his own person. 
He w'as at length deserted ; and, pressing- among the 
thickest of the enemy, he found himself with only a 
few of his principal adherents, wha bravely fougljt by 
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his side. In ^fiis situation he was surrounded by the 
^porialists on every sidS. He was personally known 
^them all. They ■were tender of liis life; and, in 
attempting to take him prisoner, they permitted him 
to make liis escape. Great honours were conferred 
upon Fcrid By the Emperor, on account of this signal 
victory. 

Tihe unfor^nate Chusero wandered all night through 
the woods witli a few attendants. His array was all 
dispersed. lie came in the morning to a hut, where, 
rjuitc overcome by fatigue, he laid l)imseif dow n to rest. 
Some of his friends liaving discovered vhere he la}, 
ai^mblcd around him. They began to consult together 
on the pre.<'ent unto\u;rd situation of their affairs. 
TJifv (lifl'cred in opinion. Such of the chiefs as were 
nati^^^s ol'lifusfil and the adjacent provinces, insisted 
upoi? taWng the route of that quarter of India, by the 
foot of the northern mountains : they alleged, that the 
Raja Man Singh! who was then suba of Bengal, pos- 
sessed gDcat pow or, w hich he w ould not fail to exert in 
his ne^ 1 he^v’s cause : that the country was rich and 
f onulous : that it was an invariable maxim among the 
Him too Princes never to desert the interest of a stranger 
who should tlirow himself under their protection : be- 
sides, that the Raja ^lan Singh joined the affection of a 
relation to the Prince, to the natural faith of his nation 
to the .suppliant and unfortunate. The natives of 
Chandcisli and IMalava were for trying their fortunes 
in their respective provinces. Chan Azim, the late 
vizier, father-in-law of Chusero, a as governor of tlie 
latter ; and they doubted not but he would support the 
dignity of liis own family. They added, that Azim was 
possessed of a line army, provided with artillery, and 
funiislicd with stores. * 

Hussein Beg, who was in chief confidence the 
PriiiCQj started objections to the different plans of his 

* It was. cuitoniary with thcMahommcJan Emperors of llindostan 
to demand the dauj’hlcis of Hindoo piinccs in marriage. The 
mothiv of Chusero was lister to the Raja Man Singh. 
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other adherents. He urged the distance of the march, 
and the im possibility of foi’cing their way througl^ 
countries full of Iinjicrial troops, who would be vdy 
active, since fortune had forsaken the side of Clmsero, 
He proposed that they should continue their route to 
Cabul ; where he himself had interest sufficient to afni 
the vaIioIo pro\incc, together with his native country 
Buduchshau, in favour of the Prince. 'Chusero, during 
the debate, sat silent. Having at length weighed each 
opinion, he declped in favour of that of Hussein; 
alleging, tliat the troops of the north were most faithful 
to their chiefs. I’he observation displeased the other 
chiefs: they murmured, and left bis presence. 'Hn,*?' 
saw that tlieir affairs were desperate, and they resolved 
to retreat to their respective habitations; covering their 
fears under a pretended disgust at the preferbnee given 
to the counsel of llusscin. »• • 

Chusero in a few' minutes found himself deserted by 
tliose who had made him the tool of ttteir ambition and 
revenge. Reproaches were to no effect. He blamed 
his adherents for their timidity and perfidy ; but he 
himself was not less culpable. His mind was agitateh 
with various passions. Rage against his own folly"was 
the most predominant. Hussein was the only chief of 
note who remained of tlie conspirators. His followers, 
consisting of three hundred horse, and a few of tlic 
Prince’s menial servants, formed their whole retinue. 
With these they set out for Cabul. Being forced to 
depart from the high road, they frequently lost their 
way, as they were obliged to travel in the night. 

' Keeping their course through unfrequented paths 
and bye*roads, they at length arrived on the banks 
of the river Attdc, the largest branch of the Indus. 
It was impassable without* boats. It was then mid- 
night. They moved down the river to the ferry of 
Choudera. Finding no boats at that place, .though 
a inuch-frcquented passage, they understood that 
orders had been sent to conceal them. Hie ferry- 
man and villagers were asleep. Jt was proposed to 
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seizft them, to force them to discover where the boats 
were laid. Seme were^taken in their beds; others 
Reaped, and, with their outcries, alarmed the country. 
Inc Prince* understood from tho'jc that were taken, that 
orders from the Imperial camp had two days before 
^qen received by the zemindar of the district to stop the 
passage of tlic river ; and that, in obedience to these 
orders, he .had ^secreted the boats. Hussein,- in the 
inefti time, having dispatched some of his followers in 
quest of the boats, they found tw o, filleil with wood, in 
a neighbourinnfcreek : these were nnltjadcd and brought 
to the proper place. The zemindar, being roused from 
.sleep by the noise, had come by this time to the banks 
o^hc Attoc attended by a concourse of people. He 
called to those who dragged the boats, that he had an 
Imperial jnandatc to prohibit all per.sons, under pain 
of death, to cross the river. They, intimidated by his 
threats, Turned the head of the two boats across the 
stream. The I’rince's party fired upon them ; some 
were killed, others plunged into the river ; and a few 
expert dimmer's, in the retinue of Chuscro, brought 
j)ne boat uith difficulty to the shore. 

^le banks of t!ie Attoc were in the mean lime 
crowded with the country people. An officer ai rived 
with a hundred hoi’sc to guard the passage. Other 
detachments came gradually in from every quarter. 
Chusero and Hussein resolved to save themselves in 
the boat. Tlu’y placed their horses in the centre, and 
they themselves took their seats in the stern. Their 
atteiulunts, afraid of being left to the mercy of their 
enemies, threw themselves headlong intotlie vessel, and 
almost sunk her. 'I'hey. however, pushed her from 
shore ; threw some overboard, and cut off the hands of 
others who clung to her sides. Many were drowned. A 
few'.w ere slain by the Imperialists. This was but tl)e be- 
^nningof misfortunes. Most of the oars had been lost 
in thtt confusion ; and the rudder, to complete the ruin 
of tlie unfortunate Chusero, had been inadvertently 
tiirown overboard with the wood with which the boat 
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had been found loaded. These iiicoiivcnieuces, joined 
to a want of skill in tlic rowers, rendered it impossible 
for them to manage the boat.’ She was carried down 
the stream. The confusion was great, and danj^er 
every moment increased. 

The zemindar, and the party wlio guarded the ferry, 
M'cre not idle. Tlicy seized u|m>h left a.-horc. 

They fh’ed at the boat, and followed lier dou n the river. 
She struck at last on a sand-bank. Some plunged into 
the water to push her oft’ : she remained immoveable. 
The fire continue/!. Many were killed. No resource 
was left. Tiic sun was Just rising. Ca.sirn Chan, who 
commanded tlie party of horse, seeing the unfortunate 
Prince in this inextricable situation, stopt the lire, 
ing by this time Joined by another oliicer who com- 
manded a body of troops in tlic neighbourhood, both 
mounted their elephants; and, riding in to tl»c bank on 
which the boat lay, seizetl the Prince. Ca.sira placed 
him behind him on the elepliant, while tije other officer 
secured Hussein. The few tlmt remained of their 
attendants were carried ashore in another boat. 

Such was the end of a rebellion begun without any 
just cause, concerted without Judgment, and carried on 
with very moderate abilities, by a Prince scarce more 
unfortunate than he deserved to be. The Emperor 
was at the time encamped in a garden near Lahore. 
He received the news of the seizure of the Prince with 
excessive joy. He ordered him to be brought before 
him, w’ith a golden chain fioin his left hand to his left 
foot, according to the law.s of his ancestors, Zingis and 
Timur. Hussein, loaded witli iron chains, was placed 
on tlie right Iiaxid of Chuscro ; Abdul Rahim, another 
of the principal rebels, on his left. Jehangire sternly 
asked his son, “What could induce thee, Sultan Chu- 
sero, to rebel against thy sovereign and father?” Chu- 
sero.was silent: the Emjjeror began to relent. He 
then, in a softer tone, questioned him about his advisers 
and abettors in rebellion. Chuscro burs4 into tears. 
His father was suiprised : for till then he had remained 
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firnt. Father,” said the Prince, with a broken voice, 
“ my crime is, great ; but let me suffer for it alone, 
^hen you accused mc,*I was sensible of my faults; 
aRd, as Twas reconciled with the loss of life, 1 be- 
haved w ith dignity. But when you raise the remem- 
,l>rance of m^ friends, I am troubled at their fate. Let 
tiiem escape as •they can; I will never become their 
accuser.” . 

Jk;haiigirc jtood silent ; and, by his pressing him no 
farther, seemed to applaud his sentiments. Any in- 
formation from the Prince would be tjimecessary. The 
conspirators had impeached one another; and three 
hundred of the chiefs were already seized. The Prince 
Vtte delivered over, in close confinement, into the hands 
of the paymaster-general. Hussein was sentenced to 
be sewed up in the raw' hide of an ox, and to be thrown 
in that condition into the street. The hide was soon 
contfaeftd by the heat of the sun ; and he expired in a. 
few hours. Abdul Rahim did not so easily escape. 
Finding that Hussein w'as dead sooner than they ex- 
pected, those appointed to superintend the executions, 
kept the asa’s hide in which Rahim w’as inclosed, con- 
stantly moist with water. lie lived for several days in 
that iiiistTublc condition. Three hundred pales were 
set up in two rows along the public road. The rebels, 
to tliat number, were drawn alive on the pales. Clm- 
sero was brought every day, as long as any of the 
unhappy wretches breathed under their tortures, to 
view the horrid sight. He was led in chains tlirough 
the midst of them, whilst he watered the ground with 
his tears. Some of them had been Ids dearest com- 
}>auiuus ; others his faithful servants, who had followed 
Iiis fortunes merely to shew their fidelity to a master 
whom they loved. 

These biu-barous exccutlbns were scarce over at Lar 
hore, when news was brought to' the Imperial camp, 
that tlje Persians had invested Candahar w’ith a nume- 
rous army; 'that Shaw Beg, the governor of that city 
and province, had, by his rashness, suffered a very con- 
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siderablc loss in a sally ; yet, that he continued, n itlAxit 
any necessity, to expose the garrison, , IJis conduct 
could only be accounted for by an absurdity, bordering 
on madness. He was as careless of his on n life as Ife 
was of his duty. Dissolute beyond example, lie order- 
ed an awning to be spread over the gateway most ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire, lie sat Under it all day, 
conversing with common prostitutes, \thom, much 
against their inclination, he forced to attend him. The 
Emperor, fearing more from his negligence and de- 
bauchery, than h^ hoped from his fidelity and courage, 
sent Sirdir Chan, an old Omrah, to supersede him in his 
government, with orders to defend Candaliar to the last 
extremity. Chazi Chan, an officer of great reputation, ' 
was, at the same time, dispatched with twenty-five 
thousand horse, to harass tlie enemy. Jehangire him- 
self, with the remaining part of the imperial army, 
marched to Cabul. 

Ghazi had scarce advanced within six days’ march of 
Candahar, when the Persians raised t'hc siege, and re- 
treated towards Chorassan. No reason couL-l be as- 
signed for these hostilities on the side of Perria, except 
the favourable opportunity offered, by the l ebelliou ot 
Chusero, for seizing the city of Candahar, which was, 
in some measure, the key to tlie Persian empire. Shaw 
Abas of Persia, pretended that his lieutenants in the 
provinces of Seistan and Chorassan had taken this step 
without his orders ; and that it was his positive com- 
mands which raised the siege. 

Jehangire placed little faitli in the profe.'>sions of 
Abas ; being satisfied, that the deatli of Akbar, and tlic 
rebellion of Chusero, were llic true motives of the in- 
vasion. He, however, admitted the excuses of the Per- 
sian, which were brought by his ambassador Hussein. 
Several small forts near Candaliar, which had been 
taken by the Persians, were evacuated, and peace be- 
tween the two formidable powers was re-cstabjished. 
Shaw Beg, derived of the government of Candaliar, 
was made suba of Cabul ; for notwithstanding his ab- 
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surtTbehaviour, he had displayed both ability and spirit 
in. the defence of the city. The Emperor, after these 
tUfpsactiorts, returned toward Lahore. 

Sultan Chusero was still in close confinement, which 
his active and vehement disposition' could very ill en- 
dure. The usage he met with deprived him of every 
hope of a reconciliation with his father. The marks of 
affection shown by the Emperor to his younger sons, 
Purvez and Cliurrum, confirmed the suspicions of Cbu- 
sero. It was also currently reported, that Jehangire 
was to appoint one of the two favoured Princes, his 
successor. Nothing but disappointment, and even 
d(^h, presented to Chusero’s mind. Ilis friends were 
still numerous in the army. He sounded them, by his 
emissaries ; some moved by his misfortunes, many in 
love with novelty, began to form treasonable designs 
againiijt the Emperor's life. It was concerted to tall 
upon Jehangire at the chase, and, having dispatched 
him, to raise Chuacro, from his prison to me throne. 

Some writers doubt, whether Chusero was at all 
privy to this conspiracy : others deny the whole. The 
ficst argue from the humanity of Chusero; the latter 
say, Ilshat it was a fiction of Sultan Churrum, third son 
of Jehangire. This much is certain, that the first in- 
telligence of tlie conspiracy came, through Prince 
Churrum, to the Emperor’s ears. He informed his 
father, that five hundred of the nobility were engaged 
in a plot against his life. Jehangire was startled, and 
knew not bow to act : he considered, that should he 
seize some, the rest would be alarmed ; and th^|danger 
might arise from their power. As it wagjj^fiicalt, 
therefore, to secure them all at once, he it 

most prudent to send all on different services. Four of 
the principals he reserved, •whom he ordered to be 
seized. They were tried for treason ; sufficient proofs 
eoold not be found. They were kept in confinement: 
Chusero^ was more naiTowly watched ; and becfusf 
daily more and more obnoxious to his &tbfsr> 
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JEH ANGIRE. 

CHAPTER II. 

Disturbances in Dengal — Story of Ghaj a Aiass — His 
jiightjrmn Tartary — Distress in the desert — Birth 
of the Sultana Noor-Mdhil- — Marriage with Shere 
AJkun — Persecution — and murder of that Omrah — 
Her marriage with the Emperor — Promotion of her 
family. 

JEHAYOiRE, having resettled the affairs of the pro- 
vinces to the north-west of the Indus, marched toward 
tl»c capital. When he was crossing the Attpc, fetters 
were received from Islam Chan, governor of BehAr, 
with intelligence, that Shere Afkun, «, native of Turko- 
mania, who commanded in the district of Burdwan, had, 
with his own hand, killed Kuttub-ul-dien Roka, suba 
of Bengal, together with several other officers, who hsd 
set upon Shere Afkun, with an intention to assassinate 
him. Jehangire was much afflicted at the death of his 
favourite Kuttub • but he derived some comfort from 
the suba's success against the life of Shere Afkun. 
The circumstances of the unhappy fate of this chief are 
in theuiselves extraordinary; and the knowledge of 
them is necessary for elucidating the sequel of tlie his- 
toi-y of..Jehangire. To trace things to their source, we 
must, for some time, lose sight of the unfortunate 
Shere. 

About twenty years before this period, Chaja Aiass, 
a native of the western Taitary, left that country to 
push his fortune in Hindustan. lie was descended of 
an ancient and noble family, fallen into decay by varioas 
revolutions of fortune. He, however, had received a 
good education, which was ail his parents could bestow. 
Falling in love with a young woman, as poor as himself, 
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he married her ; but he found it difficult to provide for 
her. the very necessaries cff life. Reduced to the last 
e5i<ifcmity, he turned his thoughts upon India, the usual 
resource of the needy Tartars of the north. He left 
privately friends, wlio cither would hot or could not 
assist him, and turned bis face to a foreign country. 
His all consisted of one sorry horse, and a very, small 
sum of money, which had proceeded from the sale of 
his other effecH. Placing his wife upon the horse, he 
walked by her side. She happened to be uith child, 
and could ill endure the fatigue of so great a journey. 
Their scanty pittance of money \\as soon expended: 
tWej{^ had even 'iiibsistcd, for .some days, upon charity, 
when they aiTived on the skirts of the Great Solitudes, 
,\vliich separate Tartarv from the dominions of the 
family of Tamur in India. No house was there to 
cover jhciy from the inclemency of the weather; no 
hand to relieve their wants. '1<» return, was ceitain 
misery ; to proceed, ap]>arcnt destruction. 

'Fhey had fasted three days ; to complete their mis- 
fortunes, the wife of Aiass was taken in labour. She 
began to reproach her husband for Icaviiig his native 
coun*-’^' at an unfortunate Jmnr ; for e\changing a quiet, 
though poor Htc, for the ideal prospect of wealth in a 
distant country. In tliis distressed situation she brought 
fonh a daughter. They remained in the place for some 
hours, with a vain hope that tra\eller& might pass that 
way. They were disappointed. Human feet seldom 
tread these deserts: the sun decljned apace. They 
feared the approach of night : the place was the haunt 
of wild beasts; and should tliey escape their hunger, 
they must fall by their own. Chaja Aiass, in this ex- 
tremity, having placed his wife on the hA'se, found him- 
self so much e.Nliaustetl that*he could scarcely move. 
To carry tlie child was impossible : the mother could 
not even hold herself fast on the horse. A long contest 
began beftveen liumanity and necessity : the latter pre- 
vailed, and they agreed to ei;pose the child on the high- 
way. The inijunt, cohered with leaves, was place4 

c 2 
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under a tree ; and the disconsolate parents proceeded 
in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile from tlie 
place, and the eyes of the mother could no longer dis- 
tinguish the solitary tree under which she had left her 
daughter, she gave way to grief; and tin owing herself 
from the horse on the ground, exclaimed, “ Afy child ! 
my child !” She endeavoui’ed to raise heiielf ; but she 
had no strength to return. Aiass was pierced to the 
heart. He prevailed upon his wife to, sit down. He 
promised to bring her the infant. He arrived at the 
place. No sooner had his eye# reached the child, than 
he was almost struck dead with horror. A black spvke, 
say our authors, was coiled around it ; and Aiass be- 
lieved he beheld him extending his fatal jaws to devour 
the infant. The father rushed forward. The serpent, 
alarmed at his vociferation, retired into the hollow tree. 
He took up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the 
mother. He gave her child into hei arms ; and, as he 
was informing her of the wonderful escape of the infant, 
some travellers appeared, and soon relieved them of 
all their wants. They proceeded gradually, and came 
to Lahore. 

The Emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiass, kept his 
court at Lahore. Asiph Cban, one of that monarch’s 
principal Omrahs, attended then the presence. He was 
a distant relation to Aiass, and he received him with 
attention and friendship. To employ him, he made 
him his own secretary. Aiass soon recommended him- 
self to Asiph in that station ; and, by some accident, 
his diligence and ability attracted the notice of the Em- 
peror, who raised him to the command of a thousand 
horse. He became, in process of time, master of the 
household ; and his genius being still greater than even 
his good fortune, he raised himself to the office and title 
of Actimdd-ul-Dowla, or high-treasurer of tlie empire. 
Thus he, who had almost perished through niere want 
in the desert, became, in the space of a tew years, the 
first subject in India. 
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The daughter who had been born to Aiass in the 
desert, received*, soon after his arrival at Lahore, the 
n&me of Mher-ul-Nissa, or the Sun of VTomen. She 
had some right to the appellation ; for in beauty she 
excelled all the ladies of the East, ^he was educated 
with the utmost* care and attention. In music, in 
dancing, in poetry, in painting, she had no equal among 
her^ex. Her disposition was volatile, her wit lively 
and satirical, her spirit lofty and uncontroled. Selim, 
the Prince-royal, visited one day her fattier. When the 
public entertainment was over, when all, except tlie 
principal guests, were withdrawn, and wine w'as brought 
'oit- the table, the ladies, according to custom, were in- 
troduced in their veils. 

The ambition of Mher-ul-Nissa aspired to a conquest 
of the Prince. She sung — he was in raptures : she 
danced-^ he could hardly be restrained, by the rules of 
decency, to his place. Her stature, her shape, her 
gait, had raised bis ideas of her beauty to the highest 
pitch. \Vhen his eyes seemed to devour her, she, as 
by accident, dropt her veil; and shone upon him, at 
fince, with all her charms. The confusion which she 
could well feign on the occasion, heightened the beauty 
of her face. Her timid eye by stealth fell upon the 
Prince, and kindled all his soul into love, lie was 
silent for the remaining part of the evening : she endea- 
voured to confirm, by her wit, the conquest which the 
charms of her person had made. 

Selim, distracted witli his passion, knew not what 
course to take. !MhCr-ul-Nissa had been betrothed, 
by her father, to Shere Afkun, a Turkomanian noble- 
man of gi'cat renown. He applied to his father Akbar, 
who sternly refused to commit a 'piece of injustice, 
though in favour of the hoir of his throne. The Prince 
retired abashed; and Mher-ul-Nissa became the wife 
of Shere Afkun. Tlw latter, however, suffered in his 
prospects in life, for not hhving made a volunta^resig- 
nation of the lady to die enamoured Prince, lliough 
Selim durst makc.oo open attack upon bis fortunate 
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rival during the life of Akbar, men iri office worshipped 
the rising sun, and threw 'accumulated disgrace on 
Shere Afkun. He became disgusted, and left the cotirt 
of Agra. He retired into the province of Bengal, and 
obtained from the suba of that country, the superin^ 
tendency of the district of Burdwan. ' ' 

The, passion for Mher-ul-Nissa, which S.elim had re- 
pressed from a respect and fear for hfs father, returned 
with redoubled violence when he himself mounted the 
throne of India^ He was now absolv.tc; no subject 
could thwart his will and pleasure. He recalled Shere 
Afkun from his retreat. He »vas, however, afraid to 
go so much against the current of the public oi>iniJti, 
as to deprive that (Jmrah of his wife. Shere m as in- 
flexible : no man of honour in India can part w'ith his 
Spouse, and retain his life. Ilis incredible .strength and 
bravery had rendeicd Shore extremely popular." He 
•was naturally high-spirited and proud ; and it was not 
to be expected, that he would yield* to indignity and 
public shame. His fatnily, his former reputation, was 
high. Born of noble parents in 'rurkomania, he had 
spent his youth in Persia; and had served, with un" 
common renown, Sh.aw Ismael the third of the S'ulVi 
line. His original name was Asta Jillo, but having 
killed a lion, he w as dignified with the title of Shere 
Afkun, or the Overthrower of the Lion, l/nder the 
latter name he became famous in India. In the wars 
of Akbar, he had served with great reputation. He had 
distinguished himself, in a particular manner, under 
Chan Clianan, at the hiking of Sind, by exhibiting pro- 
digies of personal strength and valour. Preferments 
had been heaped upon him ; and he was highly esteem- 
ed at court, durihg the life of Aidiar, wlio loved in 
others that daring intrepiditjr for which he himself was 
renowned. 

Jehangirc kept his court at Delhi, when he called 
Shore Afkun to the presence. He received him gra- 
ciously, and conferred new honours upon him. Shere 
Afkun, naturally open and generouo, suspected nqt the 
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Emperor’s intentions. Time, he thought, had erased 
the memory of Mher-ul-»Nissa from Jehangire’s mind, 
ile was deceived. The monarch was resolved to re- 
move his rival ; but the means he used were, at once, 
foolish and disgraceful. He appointeci a day for hunt- 
ing ; and ordered the haunt of an enormous tiger to be 
explored. News was soon brought, that a tiger of an 
exVaordinary siee was discovered in the forest of Ni- 
darbari. This savage, it was said, had carried off many 
of the largesi oxen from the neighbouring villages. 
The Emperor directed thither his iiJai'ch, attended by 
Sherc Afkun, and several thousands of his principal 
sfficers, with all their trains. Having, according to the 
custom of the Mogul Tartars, surrounded the ground 
for many miles, they began to move toward the centre, 
on all sides. The tiger was roused. His roaring was 
heard ki all quarters : and tire Emperor hastened to the 
place. 

The nobility being assembled, Jehangire called aloud, 
“ 'SVho^among you will advance singly and attack this 
tiger r” They looked on one another in silence : tlien 
all turned tlicir eyes on Shere Afkun. He seemed not 
to understand their meaning : at length three Omrahs 
started forth from the circle, and sacrificing fear to 
shame, fell at the Emperor’s tcet, and begged permis- 
sion to try singly their strength against tlie formidable 
animal. The pride of Shere Afkun arose. He had 
imagined that none durst attempt a deed so dangerous. 
He hoped, that after the refusal of the nobles, the 
honour of the enterprise would devolve in course on his 
hands. But three had offered themselves for the com- 
bat ; and they were bound in honour to insist on their 
prior right. Afraid of losing his former renown, Shere 
Afkun began thus in the presence: “ To attack an 
animal with weapons is both unmanly and unfair. 
God has given to man limbs and sinews as well as to 
tigers: he, has added reason to .the former, to conduct 
his strength.” The other Omrahs objected in vain, 

“ That all men were inferior to the tiger in strength; 
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and that he could be overcome only with steel.” *' I 
will convince you of your mistake,” Shere Afkun replied ; 
and, throwing down his sword and shield, prepared to 
advance unarmed. 

Though the Emperor was, in secret, pleased with a 
proposal full of danger to Shere, be, mads a show of 
dissuading him from the enterprise. Shere was deter- 
mined. “The monarch, with feigned reluctance, yielcjed. 
Men knew not whether they ought most to admire the 
courage of the man, or to exclaim agmnst the fully 
of the deed. Astonishment was painted in every face. 
Every tongue was silent. Writers give a particular, 
but incredible, detail of the battle betw ecn Shere Ai kite ' 
and the tiger. This much is certain, tliat, alter a long ‘ 
and obstinate struggle, tlic astonishing warrior pre- 
vailed; and, though mangled with wounds hinr.aelf, laid 
at last the savage dead at liLs feet. The thousawls n ho 
were eye-witnesses of the action, were even almost 
afraid to vouch for the truth of the exploit, w ith their 
concunTng testimony. The fame of Shore was in- 
creased ; and the designs of tlie Emperor failed. ' Unt 
the determined cruelty of tlie latter stopt not here;* 
other means of death were contrived against the unfOt- 
tunate Shere. 

He had scarce recovered from his wounds, when he 
catne to pay his respects at court. He was caressed by 
the Emperor; and he suspected no guile. A snare, 
however, was prepared for him. Jehangire bad meanly 
condescended to give private orders to the rider of one 
of his largest elephants to waylay his rival, in one 
of the narrow streets, w'hen he next should return 
to court, and there to tread him to death. As accidents 
of that kind sometimes happen, from the rage of those 
animals in the rutting season, the thing might have 
passed without suspicion. Shere was carried in his 
palanky. He saiv the elephant in his way. He gave 
orders to the bearers to return back: the elephant 
came forward. They threw the palanky, with their 
blaster, in the street, and ded to save {lieir lives. Shere 
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saw his danger^ He had just time to rise. He drew 
a short sword, which always hung by his side; with 
this weapon he struck the elephant across the root 
of the trunk, which he cut off witjj one blow. The 
animal roared, turned from him, fell down and expired. 
^Be Emperfir \rtis looking out at a window. He 
retired with, amazement and shame. Shere continued 
his .way to the ’palace. Without any suspicion of 
treachery, he related the pardculars to Jebangirc. The 
latter disguised his sentiments, but re\inquished not his 
designs, lie praised the strcngtli and valour of Shere, 
who retired satisfied £md unsuspecting from the pre- 
*s<jncc. 

Whether the Emperor endeavoui'ed to conquer his 
passion for Mher-ui-Nissa, or felt remorse from his 
ow'n behaviour, is uncertain ; but, for tlie space of six 
mouths, ho further attempts were made against the life 
of Shero, who now retired to the capital of Bengal. 
The former designs of Jehangire were no secret. They 
were the subject of common conversation, little to the 
advantage of the character of a great Prince. Absolut^ 
ilionarchs, however, are never without men w'ho flatter 
their ^vorst passions, and administer to their most perni- 
cious pleasures. Kuttub, suba of Bengal, was one of 
these con vcnicut sycophants. To ingratiate himself with 
liic Emperor, though perliaps not by his express com- 
mands, he hired fortv ruffians to attack and murder Shere, 
wlien an opportunity should oiler. Shere was apprised 
of the intentions of Kuttub. He continued within 
d( ors : but such was his confidence in his own strength 
and valour, that at night he would not permit his 
servants to remain in liis iiouse. ,Th6y, according 
to custom, retired each to his own home. An old 
porter only remained of tlfe men-servants, under the 
same roof with Shere. The assassins were no stran^rs 
to a circumstance common in India. They made their 
observations .upon the house. I'hcy found tliat diere 
w'as a room, on the right hand, within tlie prmcipid 
door, ^which Shere «sed as a writing-chamber. This 
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room communicated, by a narrow parsage, with the 
sleeping-apartments. When it was dark, they took ad- 
vantage of the old porter’s absence, and conveyed thefti- 
selves, without discovery, into the house. 

The principal door being bolted at the usual hour, 
Shere and his family went to bed. Some of the ass^- 
sins, when they thought he was fallen asleep, stole 
silently into his apartment. They prepared to plcnge 
their daggers into his body, when one of them, who 
was an old man,-J)eing touched with remorse, cried out 
with a loud voice : “ Hold ! have w'e not the Em])eror’3 
orders? Let us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon 
one, and that one asleep!” “ Boldly spoken,” said 
Shere ; starting that instant from his bed. Seizing his 
sword, he placed himself in a corner of the room. 
There he was attacked by the assassins. In a few 
minutes, many of the villains lay weltering* in ' tlieir 
blood at Ins feet. Scarce one half ^scaped without a 
wound. The old man wJio had given warning, did not 
attempt to lly. Shere took him by the hand, praised 
and thanked him for hi.s behaviour, and, having in- 
quired about those who had hired the assassins, dis- 
missed him, with handsome presents, to relate the 
particulars abroad. 

The fame of this gallant exploit resounded through 
the whole empire. Shore could not stir abroad for the 
mob, who pressed around him. lie, however, thought 
proper to retire from the capital of Bengal, to his old 
residence at Burdivan. He hoped to live tliere in ob- 
scurity and safety witli his beloved IHlicr-ul-Nissa. 
He was deceived. TIjc suba of Bengal had received 
his government, fpr the purpose of removing the unfor- 
tunate Shere ; and he was not ungrateful. After deli- 
berating with himself aboul’ tlie means, he, at last, fell 
upon an effectual expedient Settling tlie affairs of 
his government at Tanda, which was at that time the 
capital of Bengal, he resolved, with a great retinue, 
to make the tour of the dependent provinces. In his 
route he came to Burdwan. He made no secret to his 
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J)rincipal officers, that lie had the Emperor’s orders for 
dispatching Shere. Tliat devoted Omrah, hearing 
that the suba was entering the town in which he re- 
sided, mounted his horse, and, with two servants only, 
iwcnt to pay his respects. The suba received Shere 
witli affected politeness. Tlicy rode, for some time, 
side by side; jand their conversation turned upon 
indifferent affairs. The sulm suddenly stopt. lie 
ordei'cd liis elephant of state to be brought ; which he 
mounted, undfer a pretence of appealing with becoming 
pomp in the city of Burdwan. Siiere stood still, when 
, the suba was ascending; and one of the pikemen, pre- 
tending that Shere was in the way, struck his horse, 
nnd began to drive him before him. Shere was enraged 
at the af^ont. He knew that the pikeman durst not 
have used that freedom without his master’s orders: he 
saw plainly, that there was a laid design against his 
life. He turned ground upon the pikeman; and threat- 
ened him with instant death. He fell on the ground 
and begged for mercy. Swords were drawn. Shere 
jiad no time to lose. He spurred his horse up to the 
elephant on which the suba was mounted ; and having 
broke down the amari or castle, cut him in two ; and 
thus the unfortunate Kuttub became the victim of his 
ow n zeal to please the Emperor. Shere did not rest 
here: he turned his sword on the other officers. The 
first that fell by his hands was Aba Chan, a native of 
Cashmire ; who was an Omrah of five thousand horse, 
lour other nobles shared the same fate. A death 
attended every blow from the hand of Shere. The re- 
maining chiefs were at once astonished and frightened. 
They fled to a distance, and formed a circle around 
him. Some began to gall^im with arrows; otliers to 
fire witli their musquets. His horse, at length, being 
shot w ith a ball in the forehead, fell under him. The 
unfortunate Shere, reduced to the last extremity, began 
to upbraid llicm with cowardice. He invit^ them 
severally to single combat; but he begged in vain. 
He lifid already received some wounds. He plainly 
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saw his approaching fate. Turning his fece toward 
Mecca, he took up some dust with his hand ; and, for 
Want of water, threw it, by way of ablution, upon bis 
head. He then etood up, seemingly unconcerned. 
Six balls entered his body, in different places, before he 
fell. His enemies had scarce the courage to come 
near, till they saw him in the last agonies of death. 
They praised his valour to the skies : but in adding to 
his reputation, they took away from their own. 

The officer whe succeeded the deceased suba in the 
command of the troops, hastened to the house of Slicre. 
He was afraid thatMher-ul-Nissa, in the firstparoxysms 
of grief, might make away with herself. That lady, 
however, bore her misfortunes with more fortitude and 
re.signation. She was unwilling to adopt tlie manners 
of her country upon such tragical occasions. ’She even 
pretended, in vindication of her apparent insensibility, 
to follow the injunctions of her deceased lord. She 
alleged that Shore, foreseeing his own fall by Jehan- 
gire, had conjured her to yield to the dcsircr of that 
monarch without hesitation. The reasons which, she 
said, he gave, were as feeble a.s the fact itself was im- 
probable ; He was afraid that his own exploits would 
sink into oblivion, without they w'cre connected with 
the remarkable event of giving an empress to India. 

Mher-ul-Ni&sa was sent, with all imaginable care, to 
Delhi. She was full of the ambition of becoming the 
favourite Sultana. Her vanity was disappointed. 
Though she was received with great tenderness and 
affection, by Rokia Sultana Begum, the Emperor’s 
mother, Jehangire refused to see her. Whether his 
mind was then fixed on another object, or remorse had 
taken possession of his soul, authors do not agree. 
They, however, assert, with great improbability, that 
the Emperor was so much affected with the deatli 
of his favourite, the suba of Bengal, that he resolved to 
punish Mher-ul-Nissa for an accident in which she had 
no concern. Be that as it will, he gave orders to shut 
her up in one of the worst apartments of the seraglio. 
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He even would not deign to see her ; and, contrary to 
his usual muaihcence tP women, he allowed her but 
fourteen jinas, about two shillings of our money, a day, 
for the subsistence of herself and some female slaves. 
This coldness to a woman whom h« passionately loved 
when not ii\ his j}ower, was at once unaccountable and 
absurd. 

Mher-ul-Nis^a was a woman of a haughty spirit, and 
could not brook this treatment. She had no remedy. 
She gave herself up, for some time, to grief, as if for 
the death of her husband; but it wns disappointment 
only that preyed upon her mind. She w as at length re- 
conciled to her conditibn, from a hope of an opportunity 
of re-kindling the Emperor’s former love. She trusted 
to the amazing power of her otvn beauty ; which, to 
conquer,, required only to be seen. The Emperor’s 
motheti who was deeply interested for Mher-uI-Nissa, 
could not prevail upon her son to see her. He turned 
away from her in silence, when she spoke of the widow 
of Shere. An expedient, however, offered itself to 
Mher-iil-Nissa. To raise her own reputation in the 
seraglio, and to support herself and her slaves witii 
more decency than the scanty pittance allowed her 
.would admit, she called forth her invention and taste in 
working some admirable pieces of tapestry and embroi- 
dery, in painting silks witli exquisite delicacy, and in 
inventing female ornaments of every kind. These arti- 
cles were carried, by her slaves, to the dilFerent squares 
of the royal seraglio, and to the harams of the gi'cat 
officers of the empire. The inventions of Mher-ul- 
Nissa excelled so much in their kind, that they were 
bought with the greatest avidity. Nothing was fa- 
shionable among tlie ladies of Delbi and Agra, hut the 
work of her hands. She^ccumulaled, by these means, 
a considerable sum of money, with w Inch she repaired 
and beautified her apartments, and clothed her slaves 
in the richest tissues and brocades, wliilc she herself 
affected aVery plain and simple dress. 

In this situation the widow of bhcre continued four 
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years, without once having seen the Emperor. Her 
fame reached his ears from every apartment in the 
seraglio. Curiosity at length vanquished his resolution. 
He determined to be an eye-witness of the things which 
he had so often hefu’d concerning Rlher-ul-Nissa. He 
resolved to surprise her : and communicating liis reso- 
lution to none, he suddenly entered ncr apartments, 
where he/ound every tljing so elegant and magnificent, 
that he was struck w'ith amazement. But the greatest 
ornament of the whole was Mher-ul-Nissa lierself. 
She lay half-reclived, on an embroidered sopha, in 
a plain muslin dress. Her slaves sat in a circle round 
her, at work, attired in rich brocades. She slowly 
arose, in manifest confusion ; and received the Emperor 
with the usual ceremony of touching first the ground, 
then her forehead, with her right hand. She did not 
utter one word ; but stood with her eyes fixed on the 

S ound. .Tehangire remained for some time silent. 

e admired her shape, her stature, her beauty, her 
grace, and that inexpressible voluptuousness of mien 
which it is impossible to resist. • 

Jehangire did not, for some time, recover from his 
confusion. He at length sat down on the sopha, and 
requested I\Iher-ul-Nissa to sit by his side. The first 
question he asked was, “ M'liy tliis dift'erence between 
the appearance of ]\Ihcr-ul-Nissa and her slaves ?” She 
very shrewdly replied, “ Those born to servitude must 
dress as it shall please those w hom they serve. These 
are my servants ; and I alleviate the burden of bondage 
by every indulgence in my power. But I that am your 
slave, () Emperor of the Moguls, must dress according 
to your pleasure, and not my owm.” Though this 
answer was a kind of sarcasm on his behaviour, it was 
so pertinent and well turned, that it greatly pleased 
Jehangire. He took her at once in his arms. His 
fortner affection returned with all its violence ; and the 
very next day, public orders were issued to prepare a 
magnificent festival, for the celebration of his nuptials 
with Mher-ul-Nissa. Her name w-as also changed by 
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an edict into Noor-MMiil, or the Light of the Seraglio. 
The Emperor’s former favourites vanished before her; 
and during the rest of the reign of Jehangire, she bore 
the chief sw'ay in all the affairs of the empire. 

The great power of Noor-Mahil, appeared, for the 
first time, in the immediate advancement of her family, 
rier father, who, ‘in the latter end of the reign of Akbar, 
had been chief treasurer of the empire, raised 
to She office yf absolute vizier and first minister. Eerid 
Bochari, w'ho, under the title of Mortaza Chan, managed 
the affairs of the empire, had been, by a stroke of the 
palsy, rendered unfit for business, which opened the 
Avay for the promotion of Actcm:\d-uI-Dowlat. The 
f\vo brollicrs of Noor-Xfiiliil were raised to the first 
rank of noljilit}', by tlie titles of Acticad Chan and 
Asiph Jail. Her numerous relations poured in from 
Tartary, upon liearing of the fortune of the house 
of Aias^, Some of them were giatificd with high em- 
ployments, all u ith lucrative ones. Her father was not 
dazzled with the splendour of his high station. He w’as 
a man cl' jirobity in private life, of ability in office. He 
became u great and good minister. His name is re- 
vered to this day in lliudostaii. The talents of her 
lirothers were rather popular than great. They beliaved 
with honour and moderation u})on every occasion; 
Strangers to insolence, and eneinii s to oppression. The 
juvidiousne.s> of their situation did not raise envy. Men 
allowed, that merit entitled tliem mure to their high 
stations than their relation to the favourite Sultana. 
The writers of the afl'airs of IJiudostan remark, that no 
family ever rose so suddenly, or so deservedly, to rank 
and eminence, as the lamily of Chaja Aiass; and this 
is our apology for the miniUe relation of their progress 
to greatness. 
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JEHANGIRE. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Prudait administration — Insurrections quelled — Bad 
success in the Decan — Emperor's progress to Ajrtiere 
— Peace with the Ram — Prince Churrum in favour 
— Character of Sultan Pui'vez — An English ambas- 
sador — His reception at Ajmere — Transactions at 
court — Poroer of the Sultand — Progress to Alando 
> — To Guzerat — The Emperor's return to Agra — 
Death and character of the Vizier. 

f 

The charms of the Sultana estranged the mind of Je- 
hangire from all public afiairs. Easy in his ‘temper, 
and naturally voluptuous, the powers, of his soul werc 
locked up in a pleasing enthusiasm of love, by the en- 
gaging conversation and extraordinary beautyof Noor- 
Mahil. The state, however, did not suffer from the, 
negligent indolence of the Emperor. An ample field 
was left for the virtues and abilities of the new vizier ; 
who turned his attention more to domestic improve- 
ment than to foreign conquest. Agriculture, which 
had been much neglected, was encouraged. Many 
provinces, desolated by former disturbances and wars, 
were, by degrees, re-peopled and cultivaUMl. Security 
of property was given to the farmer; tlie industry of the 
mechanic was protected. Tbe country assumed a new 
face : the useful arts were revived and flourished in the 
cities. The vizier ^ven extended his improvements to 
deserts. Forests, formerly the haunts of wild beasts, 
were cut down ; and villages and towns began to rise 
in solitudes. Insurrection and rebellion were not heard 
of, because there was no oppression: idleness •being 
discouraged, robberies were things unknbwn. The 
revenues of the empire gradually increased : to prevent 
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extortion in the collection, every suba was obliged to 
transmit monthly to courts a state of the improvements 
and regulations made, in consequence of public instruc- 
tions from Agra. VVhen the improvements were not 
adequate to the taxes, the subas wrt-e either severely 
reprimanded or degraded. No distinctions were made 
in the administmtion of justice, between the ISIahom- 
mec^an and Hindoo. Iloth were worsi)ippers 5f God, 
each in his way ; both members of the same commu- 
nity, and subjects of the same lord. 

When the fatlier of the Sultana wal thus employed 
in internal regulations for the good of the empire, new 
•commotions arose near its northern frontier. The Af- 
gans, a fierce and untractoble people, natives of the 
mountains beyoiul the Indus, always thirsting after 
slaughter and plunder, could not long endure peace. 
Tiles® barbarians were encouraged to insurrection, by 
the absence of Shaw Hec Chan, suba of Cabul, from 
the capital of th» province of that name. Tlie suba 
had been obliged to make a journey nortliward, to settle 
some atl'atrs on the frontiers; and Majin-ul-MuIuc, the 
(ieputy-governor of (Jabul, suffered himself to be sur- 
prised in the city by the insurgents. They entered 
Cabal with a considerable army, and began to exercise 
all the cruelties of war. The inliabitants, rendered 
desperate by misfortune, took arms against the plun- 
derers. The city became a scene of slaughter and dis- 
tress. Nadili Mcidani, a gallant man, and an officer 
of rank in tlic province, liastcned to the relief of Cabul. 
Some of the banditti fled : many were put to the sword. 
'I'he fugitives were pursued to their mountains, and the 
reliellion quashed. These transactions happened in 
the month of Siffer, of the sixth year of Jehangire. 

An insurrection happencrlin llcugal toward the close 
of the same year. Asman, an Afgan, descended of the 
race of the Patau Princes who reigned in India before 
the empire fell under the dominion of tlic house of Ti- 
mur, stirred *up a rebellion. He had formerly made 
many attempts to recover the throne of his fathers ; but 
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this was his most formidable and resolute effort Sujait, 
'an officer of rank, was dispatched against the rebel by 
Islam Chan, suba of Bengal. Both armies soon came 
to an action. Sujait was on the point of being defeated. 
He drove his elephant, as the last resort of despair, 
through the thickest of the enemy, in search of Asinen, 
who was mounted on a horse. The elephant having 
seized tnc horse, dashed him and his rider against the 
ground ; but when the animal was aboift to tread’ the 
unfortunate Asman under his feet, one of his attendants 
came and wounded the elephant in tkc trunk. The 
elephant, witli the pain of the wound, plunged in such 
a manner, that Sujait was tlirown oft* and fell headlong 
on the ground. His life was saved by his men ; who 
seeing him exposing his person, became less careful 
about their own. In their eft’ort to extricate their chief, 
they repulsed the enemy. Asman, bruised with his 
fall, was carried back to ids tent, where he soon after ex- 
pired. His death gave the victory to Sujait, and quash- 
ed the rebellion in Bengal. Sujait, for this signal ser- 
vice, was raised by the h'mperor to the title df Rustuni 
ZimAn, which signifies the Hercules of the Age. 

The insurrection in Bengal was scarce quelled, when 
another of a more extraordinary Utituio happened in the 
neighbouring province of Ik bar. A man of low degree, 
whose name was Cuttub, descended of the llohilla tribe 
of Afgans, and a native of Atcha, found his v.-ay to Be- 
h&r. I'hat j)rovince was possessed b)' a number of his 
nation, w ho had settled tlvre unclcr the Patan empire. 
He affirmed that he was the Prince Cliuscro, the reign- 
ing Emperor’s son ; and he accoir panied Ins imposture 
with a probable story of his escape from prison. The 
misfortunes of Chusero had rendered him popular. 
Many believed the talc. cMany, in love with innova- 
tion and spoil, joined the standard of Cuttub. He 
numbered, in Icrs than a week, seven thousand among 
his followers. He assumed immediately the Imperial 
titles, and advanced, with his motley army of banditti, 
toward Patna, the capital of the province of Behlr. 
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Assil Chan, the suba of the province, was absent at 
Gazipoor, aboht one huadred and twenty miles frotu 
Patna; aud liis deputy commanded in die city, when 
Cuttub appeared before it. 

The city of Patna w as loo large* and ill-garrisoned 
•with troops to iijake any defence. Cuttub entered it 
witli little opposition. He took possession of the pa- 
lace, women, and wealth of the suba; and, ^ving up 
Pafna to plunder, divided the spoil among his adher- 
ents. Some, who were no strangers to the person of 
Sultan Chusero. endeavoured to expose the imposture. 
They suffered for their jashness, and were put to death. 

> fjoine, conscious of the imposition, w'cre afraid to own 
their folly; and, having gone so tar, were unw'ill- 
ing and ashamed to recede. Assil himself, at first, 
gave some credit to a report brought from ail quarters, 
lie Vney not how to behave. He affected the party of 
Chusero ; and he feared the Emperor. Ten days after 
Patna was surprised by Cuttub, Assil was convinced, 
by various letters, that the leader of the insurrection 
was not Ihe Prince. lie hastened from (lazipoor, with 
•nil the forces he could collect. On the third day he 
presented himself before Patna. Cuttub marched out 
and gave him battle. Tlie insurgents were defeated 
and tied. In tlic liurry of their flight they neglected to 
shut the gates ; and the enemy entered at their heels. 
The pretended Prince, driven to the last extremity, shut 
himself up, w ilh a few friend.s, in the suba’s house. He 
defended him.ielf for some time. Assil, having lost 
twenty men in endeavouring to scale the walls, was so 
fortunate as to kill tlie itnpo'-tor with a brick-bat; and 
thus a ridicnlniKs kind of death put an end to the am- 
bilious views of CuUub. 

Intelligence of this insusrcction arrived at the court 
of Agra at the same time with the news of its being 
quelled. Eresh disUnbances broke out in a different 
corner»of the empire. A mar Sinka, Prince of Odipour, 
in the Dccaft, setting suddenly upon the imperial ti'oops 
on the frontier, defeated them. The action happened 
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near the city of Brampour, among the mountains of 
Balagat. 'the Emperor was alarmed. 'He placed his 
second son, Purvez, at the head of thirty thousand 
horse ; and gave him, at the same time, a commission • 
to take the coininahd of all the troops on the confines 
of the imperial dominions and the Decan. The force, > 
had it even been well conducted, was no more than 
adequate to the service. Amar Sinka,who went under 
the title of liana, or the Prince, by way of eminence, 
deduced his descent from the imperial family who 
reigned in the gfeat city of Kin6ge over all India for 
many centuries, before tlmt empire was invaded' by the 
followers of Mahoinmed. He added power to his nobl^, 
birth. He possessed the greater part of the territories 
vvhich compose the extensive dominions of the present 
Mahrattors; and the lawful heir of his family bears, 
to this day, the name of Prince among that powfjful 
aristocracy. 

Many nobles of the first rank and Fcnown attended 
Sultan Purvez in this expedition. The most consider- 
able were Chan Jehan, descended of the imperial fami- 
ly of Lodi, who reigned before the liouse of Timur, in, 
Hindustan ; Mirza Abdul Rahim, who derived his pe- 
digree from Timur ; and Chan Chanan, the son of the 
famous Byram, who had been regent during the mino- 
rity of the Emperor Akbar. These composed the 
Prince’s council. But they carried their former feuds 
into their deliberations. They were unanimous in no- 
thing. Jealousy, in its most forbidding form, appeared 
in all their debates ; and they could not even abstain 
from indecent reflections upon one another. The spi- 
rit of discord spread from the council of war to the 
army. Each of the great Omrahs had his partizans 
and abettors. Faction an4 tumult reigned in every 
corner of the camp. The Prince was naturally mild ; 
he wanted experience ; and he was destitute of that in- 
trepid firmness and severity, which is necessary to awe 
mankind into obedience. He descended to entreaty 
where be ought to command ; and when he endeavour* 
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ed to reconcHe them, ttieir passion became more in- 
flamed, as every clieck was removed by his known soft- 
.ness of disposition. 

The army in the mean time advarjced. Within a few 
; days’ march, of Brampour, the imperialists came in sight 
of the enemy. ‘Men generally become united at the 
approach of danger. It happened otherwiee here. 
THb spirit of. discord and envy had been let loose ; and 
the Omrahs feared the enemy less than the success 
that might attend the advice of any c«e of themselves. 
Chan .Tehan was for battle. Chan Chanan differed 
from him in opinion, Ss the enemy was too advantage- 
ouslv posted in the hills. Abdul Rahim was for enter- 
ing the Rana’s country by another road. The Prince 
was ready to adopt any resolution upon which tiiey all 
should agree. This was impossible. The army lay 
inactive! The air in the camp became putrid. Fevers 
raged. The enepiy hovered round on the mountains. 
Provisions and forage became scarce : the fields around 
were reAwith tlic fresh graves of the dead. But though 
Jthe council of war disagreed about an attack, they con- 
curred in a retreat. 'Iliey fled with precipitation to 
Ajmere. The enemy hung on their rear. The Omralis 
wrote .separately letters to court, with accusations 
against each otlier’s conduct. Chan Chanan was re- 
called to Agra, divested of all his employments ; and 
he even thought himself happy in being able to save his 
life. The disgi'ace of this nobleman redounded not to 
the honour of Chan Jelian. That lord, through whose 
accusations Chan Chanan chiefly fell, rendered himself 
odious by ingratitude. He had been educated in the 
family of Chan Chanan : he iiad risgn, through his in- 
fluence, to all his honours and offices. 

Jehangire, alarmed at tlie bad success of his arms 
against the Rana, dispatched Mohabet Chan to take the 
command of tlie army, lie could not have made a 
better choice. Mohabet was brave in action, intrepid 
in deliberation; full of dignity and spirit; under the 
abso^te dominion* of judgment and good conduct. 
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Purvez was recalled to the presence. Xhe unfortunate 
issue of the campaitrn was a severe blow to that Prince. 
It affected his reputation ; it lost him his fatller’s 
tions ; and cvot „his prospect of succeeding to the 
throne. 

Though the choice which Jehangirh had made or a 
genei’al command his forces acuinst the liana seemed 
to promise success, tlie event did not answ er the I'lm- 
perar's sanguine expectations. 'I'bc army was in too 
bad a conc^tion^to be suddenly restored to discipline 
and order. Mohabet coidd not, with any assurance of 
victory, shew tliem to the eneiii-y. Jehangirc was na- 
turally impatient. On the second of Shaban, of the 
lOSSind year of the Higera, he moved the Lcscar or 
Imperial camp, with a professed design of putting him- 
self at the head of the troops employed against the 
Kana. The magnificence of the P’mperor's i)rogre&s to 
Ajmere, deserves a brief description. When the mo- 
narchs of Hindostan take the field, their camps are 
a kind of moving cities. That of jehangire, ip liis pre- 
sent progress, was in circumference at least twenty 
miles. The Lescar is divided, like a regular town, into 
squares, alleys, and streets. The royal pavilion is 
alwavs erected in the centre : no man raises his nearer 
than the distance of a musket shot ai'ound. Kvery 
man of quality, every artificer, knows his ground, tlic 
space allotted for him, on which side, how far from the 
Emperor, he must pitch his tent. The pavilions of the 
officers of the court are, at a distance, known by their 
splendour; at hand, by marks which distinguish the 
various ranks of the (jwners. The shops and apart- 
ments of trade.smgn are also known by rule ; and no 
man is for a moment at a loss how to supply his wants. 
The Lescar, from a rising ground, furnishes one of tlie 
most agreeable prospects in the world. Starting up, in 
a few' hours, in an uninhabited plain, it raises tjbe idea 
of a city built by enchantment, and fills tfie mind with 
delightful wonder and surprise. Even those who leave 
their houses in cities, to follow the Prince in his pro- 
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gress, are frequently so charmed with the Lescar, when 
situated in a beautiful ahd convenient place, that Xhey 
cannot pifcvail with themselves to remove. To prevent 
this inconvenience to the court, the Emperor, after 
sufficient time is allowed to the tradesmen to follow, 
orders them'to be burnt out of their tents. 

Though the Emperor, at his departure from Agra, 
deslared that he* was to command in person his army in 
the Dccan, that service was actually destined for Sul- 
tan Cliurrum, his third son. That l^ince left Ajmere 
on the twentieth of Zicada. He was more successful 
than hib brother. I lairing superseded IVIoliabet, he en- 
tered the mountains without hesitation. The enemy 
was seized with a panic, and fled before him. He made 
himself master of Brainpour, the capital of the Rana’s 
dominions, with little opjmsition. Several skirmishes 
weie fought, but no decisive battle. The Rana sued 
for peace. His son KinwAr Kirren came with magni- 
ficent presents to tlic Prince. t3hnrrum received him 
with apparent kindness and great distinction. The 
liana lumsclf, encouraged by Churrinn’s reception of 
his son,, came unexpectedly into the presence. He 
threw himself at the feet of Cliurrum ; who very cour- 
teously raised him, took him in his anus, and obliged 
him to sit on his right hand. 

The liana opened the conference by excusing his 
own behaviour, tlic outrages coiumilted by his people : 
and he extolled the cleint ncy of the Prince, who, though 
sui^erior in the field, was willing to grant an equitable 
peace. Cliurrum knew that the blame of the war did 
not rest on the Hindoos. He thcrelore replied, “ That 
excuses on the side of the llannwere unnecessary: that 
it w as tlie duly of every Prince 'lo exert the power 
placed in his hands, iii (iefcnce of his subjects and do- 
minions ; but as war had been kindled, and the fortune 
of the ^lahommcdans had prevailed, he thought it his 
duty* to use his success with moderation ; and that he 
was willing to put an immediate end to all differences, 
by a solid and lasting peace. The liana consented to 
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pay a tribute to the family of Timur. Spme diiSculties 
arose about the sum : the decision was left to Jehan* 
gire. To finish the treaty, as well as to be dn hostage 
for the Rana’s faith, Kinwar Kirren, that Prince’s son, 
was dispatched to the Imperial presence. Jehangire, 
at the time, kept his court at Ajtneivj. He receivcSd 
Kinwdr with great distinction. He presented him with 
arms, jewels, a rich dress for himself, hnd one for esch 
of his principal attendants, lie also gave to tlie Prince 
an imperial elephant, sumptuously caparisoned, and 
one hundred fine Persian horses. He created him by 
patent an Omrah of five thousand : but all these were 
splendid badges of slavery, and the means of degrada^ 
tion from his former iudep<*ndencc and rank. Peace 
was finally settled upon the terms proposed by 
Churrum. 

The success of the expedition into the Decail, raised 
to a high pitch the reputation of Churrum. His father's 
affection for him grew with his fame.* Men began to 
turn their eyes upon him, as the heir-apparept of tiie 
throne. Jeliangire treated him, in his conversation, with 
the highest distinction ; aud he beemed anxious to ex- ' 
press to the world his affection and regard A court 
was appointed tor him. Estates were settled upon 
him, for the maintenance of a bo«Jy-guard of a tiiousand 
horec, and fifteen thousand foot, subject only to his 
commands. Sultan Purvez, in the ii-ean time, declined 
in his father’s esteem in proportion as Churrum rose. 
The Prince Chuscro was still in close confinement ; 
and a lair field was left for the ambition of Churi um. 

During the transactions in the Decan, a ridiculous 
whim ro‘>e in the Emperor's mind. He oiJereil his 
ears to be bored ; and then he hung them with large 
pearls. .An r^dict was issued to forbid the court to all 
nobles who should not do the same. He, iii the mean 
time, distributed a vast quantity of pearls and jewels 
among the nobiJii}, to induce them to pay obedience to 
the edict. Many, however, were refractory. h.ar-:riiigs 
are the badge of slavery among the .Indians; and the 
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Mahommedans^ though subject to despotism, wished to 
avoid the appearance of iJeing slaves. Jehangire him , 
self gives ’a ridiculous reason for this innovation in 
dress. In his memoirs of the first t^yelve years of his 
yeign, he excuses the introduction of ear-rings, from a 
indtive of religion,* to the superstitions of wiiich he was 
by no means often subject. His father Akbar, it was 
pretended, by the' merit of a pilgrimage to Ajinere, to 
the learned and religious Chaja Moin ul-liien, had 
l>een blessed with children. Jehangite w'as the first 
fruits of this piece of devotion: and he said, in the 
preamble to his edict, tirat he, who was brought into 
oeing by the prayers of Chaja, could do no less than 
become his slave, and wear the marks of servitude. 
His icasons appeared so absurd and superstitious, that 
some of the nobles taxed him with favouring idolatry. 
The dfleibinate custom was, however, introduced by 
the weight of the Imperial authority : and it still remains 
a blot on Jehangire's memory, and a lasting mark of 
the wcaktyss of his mind. 

On the twentieth of Mohirrim of the 1024, Sultan 
Churrum returned to court covered with laurels. lie 
was received by .fehangire with marks of the highest 
e-^teein atid ufVeclion, which the artful Prince converted 
to means ta vourahlc to his schemes of ambition, and to 
gratify his passion for revenge. Chan Azim, already 
mentioned as the principal abettor of Chusero’s rebel- 
lion, was accused by ('hurrum of intended treason. He 
had long been excluded from the councils of .state ; and 
tliough his government of Maiava had been continued to 
him, it was more from a fear of his influence, than from 
a respect to his character and person. Haijituated to 
the high office of vizier, in the reign ot Akbar, he could 
not brook his want of powef. He spoke incautiously 
of government ; and it is said, that iw’ actually medi- 
tated to^ render himself independent of the empire in 
his own provipce of Malava. He was seized before bis 
schemes were ripe for execution, carried to Guali4r, 
and imprisoned in Uiat impregnable fortress. Raja 
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Man Singh, the next great adherent of jPrince Chuscro, 
died in the course of the same year in his government 
of Bengal. lie was chief of the Rajaput Princes. Ilis 
honour was great his reputation high. In the wars of 
Akbar he signalised himself upon many occasions. He 
was very irrstrumental in the confinest o! Bengal; the 
government of n hicli, as a reward for l.is services, he 
retained to his d« ath. His son EaO !''ingh succeeded 
him iu his suhaship; being raised by tire Kmperor to 
the rank of an (j*im'ah of live thousand liorsc, by the title 
of Mirza Rajagi. 

W hen Sultan Clnirruni carracd all things before him 
in the imperial presence, his elder brotlier Purvez re- 
sided with all the pomp of royalty at Ih'ampour, as 
governor of tire dominion and province of Candeish. • 
Chan Chanan, in some measure restored to favour, 
remained with Purvez, and managed, under him, the 
affairs of the province. In the end of the autumn of 
the 1024 of the Iligera, SirThomal Roc, the English 
ambassador to the court of Agra, arrived at JBrainpour. 
Politenc&.s and affability were natural to Purvez. Full 
of honour and good-nature, bis virtues were of the 
milder cast : too indolent for the fatigues of business, 
diffident of his own abilities. He possessed the per- 
sonal courage of a good soldier; but he was destitute 
of the conduct necessary to a great general. He fol- 
lowed implicitly the advice of others, when there was 
no disagreement in tlie ir opinions ; wiicn there was, he 
was embarrassed, and could not decide. His genius 
suited times of tranquillity; and had he lived to possess 
the throne, he might have rendered his people happy, 
iirom his invariable clemency and love of domestic quiet. 

When the arrival of Sir I'hoinas at lirampour was 
announced by the propet* officer to the Prince, he sent 
him a polite message to come into his presence. The 
ambassador obejed; and Purvez \)reparcd to receive 
him iu state. In the outward court of the palace, a 
hundred gentlemen on horseback formed a lane, through 
which the ambassador, condu(;ted by tlie Cutwal, 
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passed. In th« inner coiyt, the Prince sat mounted in 
a gallery under a royal canopy. The nobles, according 
to their rank, formed a line on either side. The chi^’ 
secretary stood on the steps of the throne, and conveyed, 
jn the concis^t terms, to the Prince, whatever was ad- 
dressed to liim frdin below. The behaviour of PurveE 
was, upon the whole, courteous and obligwig : ha passed 
fruii) ttie usua] ceremonies required from ambassadors, 
and afiSacted to treat Sir Thomas after tiie manner of 
his own country. A firman was immediately issued 
for a peniiishion to an English factory to settle at 
^Brainpour. The Piinde invited the ambassador to a 
jJ^ivate conforence to thank him for his presents; in- 
sinuating, that he w as anxious to throw ofi' that state 
and distance with wluch lie was obliged to receive him, 
before so great an appearance of nobles. 

Jchaqgire, in the mean time, kept his court at Aj- 
merc. He scemgd insane upon the article of paying 
honours to Chaja. He ordered a magnificent palace 
to be built, iu the neighbourhood of Ajuiere, for liaftza 
Jcinnial, the saint’s daughter: the holy man himself, 
from the austerity of his principles, not choosing, by 
an acceptiUK'O ol' presents, to depart from the simplicity 
of lii'c and jihilosophieal character w hich had raised his 
fame. 4’lic palace built for .Tcinmal was remarkable 
for lieauty and situation. Fine batlis w'cre erected 
over natural fountains ; and extensive gardens were 
lakl out aroujid it with great elegance and taste. Tran- 
quillitv prevailed over all the empire. "Hie motions of 
the army in the 1 )ecan were rather parade tiian war. 
Luxury prevailed in every form. The magnificence of 
the I'aiourite Sultana was beyond ^11 bounds. Ex- 
pensive pageants, sumptuous entei'taininents, were the 
w liole business of the court. The voice of music never 
ceased by day in tlic street ; tlie sky was enliglitened at 
niglit nith the-works and illuiniualions. 

In tlie mklst of tliis festivity and joy, the En^sfa 
ambassador arriveil at Ajmere. lie was received .by 
Jchajgirewith the irtniostafiability and politeness. He 
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even prevented the ambassador with expressions of re- 
spect for his master, and felicitations to himself upon 
ins safe arrival at court. The presents given by the 
ambassador were agreeable to the Emperor ; .but a fine 
coach sent by King James pleased him nr^ostof all. He 
even had the imfiatience to go into ‘it that very night, 
and tCK desire the ambassador's servants to draw him 
around the court of the palace. Sultan Churruifi, at 
the time, was all-powerful in the afl'airs of the state. 
To him the atfi'bassador applied, as lord of Surat, to 
redress the grievances of the English at that port. The 
Prince was courteous, and prdinised lair ; but he wa^ 
an enemy to all Christians, uhoin he called Idolaters; 
and most of all an enemy to the English. The Em- 
peror’s favour for the ambassador prevailed, in some 
measure, over the Prince’s prejudices and obstinacy. 
In the month of January 1615, a firman was obtained 
for the establishment of a factory at ?urat. But it was 
worded with caution, defective, and circumscribed. 

In the end of the year 1024, two insurrections hap- 
pened in the kingdom of Guzerat. The first was p. 
rebellion excited by a youth descended of the ancient 
Kings of that country : the second was an extraordinary 
incursion of the Coolies, a race of robbers, who, from 
their deserts, infested the highways and cultivated 
country. The young rebel assumed the title of Baha- 
dar Shaw. Before he could execute any thing material 
he died, and Guzerat was relieved from the threatened 
misfortune of a civil war. Abdalla Chan was ordered 
from the Decan against the Coolies. lie had com- 
manded the imperial army against the liana, in the 
intermediate space of time between the recall of Mo- 
habet and the arrival of Prince Churrum. He was 
successful ; but his glory was obscured by the superior 
reputation of the Prince who succeeded him. Jehan- 
gire was not insensible of the valour and abilities of 
Abdalla. To leave a fair field to his favourite son, he 
removed the general to Guzerat. The Emperor de- 
parted from his usual humanity ih his instructipns to 
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Abdalla. The Coolies were a barbarous and cruel 
race of men : ar/d Jehan^ne gave directions to extirpate 
the whole tribe, as enemies to the rest of mankind. 

Abdalla arrived with great expedition at Ahmedahid, 
the capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs who, from the 
hopes of booty and through fear, had joined the Coo- 
lies, submitted to liim in his march. With five hun- 
dred select men, tjie general left Ahmedabfld ; and he 
made so much, expedition, that he entered the moun- 
tainous and almost impervious country of the Coolies, 
before they had any intelligence of hi2 inarch. The 
two principal chiefs of the banditti were Eder and 
Lael. Abdalla sat down suddenly before the castle of 
Eder. That chief, not intimidated, marched out and 
gave him battle. After an obstinate conflict of some 
* hours, the Coolies were obliged to fly. Eder took the 
way t^je desert ; and left his castle and treasure to 
tlie victor. Lael, in the mean time, was on an excur- 
sion of depredation in another corner of Guzerat. He 
had robbed a great caravan of all its merchandise; 
and it was the news of this misfortune that directed 
Abdalla to the enemy. Lael had under him three 
thousand horse and twelve thousand foot : but Abdalla 
had been reinforced. The Cooli did not decline battle. 
The action was bloody. Victory declared for Abdalla ; 
and the head of Lael, who was slain in the fight, w'as 
placed over one of the gates of Ahmedabtld. 

The insurrection at Guzerat was scarce quelled, 
when the Afgans, the natives of the mountains between 
India and Persia, revolted ; and issuing from their hills, 
laid w'aste the neighbouring country in the province of 
Cabiil. Shaw Bee, governor of Cabul, marched against 
the insurgents. They had Uie folly tcscome to a regu- 
lar battle with that suba ; ^nd they were defeated. 
Shaw Bee made the best use of his victory. He pur- 
sued the fugitives beyond Candahar ; and restored his 
provinco to its former tranquillity. 

During the* residence of Sultan Purvez in Brampoiir, 
the capital of Chandeish, Chan Jehiln, already men- 
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tioned as an Omrah of great distinction, descended 
from the royal family of Lodi, comiflanded tlie im- 
perial army in subordination to the Prince and push- 
ed his expeditions into the unconquered kingdoms of 
the Decan. Maicck Amber was at the liead of the 
confederacy against the imperial invasipn. Nothing 
of consequence was done by Chan JehA.n, on account 
of disputes between the officers of the army. The 
Prince Purvez was ordered to take the command in 
person. Upon his appearance at the head of the im- 
perial troops, several chiefs submitted ; and paid the 
accustomed tribute. Maicck Ambt'r stood out alone. 
The Rana broke his treaty, and appeared in arms. 
The danger alarmed Jchan(,ire. lie had a better 
opinion of the military abilities of Sultan ('hurrum 
than of those of Purvez. The former was ordered to 
supersede the latter, which was at once reckoned unjust 
and impolitic ; as Churrum was as much detested by 
the soldiers as Purvez was l)cloved.- 

In the mouth of June, I6l6, according to our com- 
putation of time, the Prince Churrum marthed from 
Ajmere to the Uecan. His hither, before his departure, 
coufeiTcd upon him the title of Sliaw Jehan, or King of 
the fKorld. This name he retained even after his ac- 
cession to the empire ; and he was distinguished by it 
during the remainder of his father's reign; that of 
Churrum being, from his going upon the present ex- 
pedition, laid for ever aside. Tlie Iricnds of the family 
of Timur, represented to tlie lilmperor the danger of 
sending the younger to supersede the elder brother ; 
considering the animosities which suh'-isted k^tween 
them. “ No matter,” said Jelmngire, “ let them fight 
it out. The victor shall manage, the war in the Dccan ; 
the vanquished may return to m^- l!ie .speech of a 
lunatic more than that of a prudent Prince. Purvez, 
however, was of a milder disposition than to push his 
resentment so far. He quietly rc.'»igiicd the couimond : 
and was succeeded by Shaw Jelimi, much against the 
inclination of the army. 
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Shaw JehAn having carried from Ajmel 
inforccment, up'on his arrival set the an^6 ® great rc- 
tovvard the enemy. Tlie Princes of tli^^.V motion 
intimidated ; and they were divided amQjp l^ecan were 
They retreated at Shaw Jeh An’s apprcyfi'^ themselves, 
ambassadors <0 sne for peace. Shaw 
an opportunity of eclipsing Sultan of 

thei^; submission -upon easy toi-ms. received 

again deserted; had the resolution not i^J‘ih‘ck Amber, 
pacification. ShawJchin, anxious to jfeo accede to the 
laurels to court, left the war suspend vcturn with las 
truce rather than finistped by a solid rfed by a partial 
•elpventli of Shawal, of the lO'Jb’ of |^cace. On the 
arrived in the presence ; accompanied ithc Iligcra, he 
, who had submitted to liis arms. Til the Princes 
tributes were soon settled, and they wcrelJ*^'*' respective 
return. , permitted to 

The success of this expedition was by no 
effect of Sliaw Jchari's prudent and resolute ^cans the 
The way to a pacification had been paved 
left Ajmete. Tlie Emperor, justly astonished at the 
small progress of his arms in the Dccan, inquired mi- 
nutely into the cause. Chan Clianan, who managed 
every thing under Sultan Purvez, was secretly in the 
pay of the enemy, fie rlo"ged every measure ; and 
rendered every expedition of no effect, lie long en- 
deavoured, by Ins triends at court, to prevent the re- 
moval of Purvez. The Emperor had taken his reso- 
lution. Sliaw JehAn was di'stincd for llic command of 
the army ; and Chan Cliaiian, to dt'in ive him of tlie 
honour of a victory over an enemy nlio had apjiarentlv 
resisted all hi.s own and his pupil's efforts, pi i - a xled 
the confederates to sne for peace, in *1110 Imperial jiie- 
sciice, witlioiit allegins^ tixjr fear of Shaw .lehau as 
anyways conduci\e to liicir offers of pacitiejtion. The 
Emperor, however, would not receive their Gubmissiou 
but thrftuidi the hands oi the Prince : anxious to raise 
the consequelice of his favourite son iii tnc eyes of Ins 
subjects. 
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’ ^'to'the*C December of the year 161G, accord- 

awustomed era, the Etnperot, witli ail the 

™ inarch, left Ajmere. 

■” £ji design was to approach nearer to his 

After to give them spirit with his pre- 

tedious iournev he arrived at Mano'o, 
that^city ' Malava ; and took up his residence 
ch Passio^® ptipular action on his 

™ h'fg by the place where his son Chusero 

The Prince by’’ ‘5™ered his coach* to stop at the gate. 
His chains *wer'‘^*’* commands, was brought before him. 
one of the impr’ .struck off ; s^nd he was placed upon 
ioyed at the rel-«al elephants. The people were over- 
l M.utv of his Chusero. His affability, and the 

d tliev lo’P®'‘^°‘^> recommended him to the vulgar ; 
M nv caus account of his misfortunes, 

thi' mea^'^^ concurred to make the Emperor adopt 
SI aw informed, that some friends of 

,p,* ..•-'ChAn were plotting against the life of Chusero. 
A lie minister, Asaph Jah, the favourite Sultana’s bro- 
tlicr, had also behaved rudely to the unfortunate Prince, 
and betrayed symptoms of dislike and revenge. Shaw 
JehAn was probably at the bottom of all. 11 is friends, 
without his permission, would scarce have attempted 
the life of his brother ; and he had been lately married 
to the daughter of Asaph Jah. The Emperor was 
enraged at tlieir wickedness and presumption ; and, by 
an act of power, frustrated, for the time, their designs. 

The power of Koor-MAliil over the Emperor’s affec- 
tions, had not in the least abated. She, for the most 
part, ruled over him with absolute sway: sometimes 
his spirit broke forth beyond her control. Her bro- 
ther’s alliance wirti Shaw Jehan kept her in the interest 
of that Prince : and her aversion to Chusero and 
Purvez was equal to her regard for him. An edict was 
issued to change her name from Noor-MAhil into that 
of Noor-Jehan, or tlie Light of the tVorld. To distin- 


* The same that was sent him as a present by our James I. 
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guish her from the other wives of the Emperor, she 
was always addl’essed by the title of Shahe, or Empress. 
Her name s^as Joined with that of the Emperor on the 
current coin. She was the spring which moved the 
great machine of the state. Her family took rank 
iinmediately stfter the Princes of the blood. They were 
admitted at all hours into the presence; nor were 
they^excluded from the most secret apartmentS of the 
seraglio. By iTer influence, Chan Azim, the late vizier, 
was released from his conflnemeut in Qualiar, and ad* 
initted into court. 

It was after Jehangiue's arrival at IVIando that the 
fiffairs of the Decan were settled. The English ambas- 
sador remained still at court. The atfability and good- 
nature of Jehangire did not, for some time, overbalance 
Shaw Jehan's aversion to the English nation. An in- 
cident auSurut was magnified into an insult upon the 
Imperial power, by the Prince and his party. The 
ambassador, bowetcr, removed the Emperor’s jealousy : 
and he had the address to gain, at last, the favour of 
the Princ5, the minister, and the Empress ; and ob- 
tained the privileges of trade which were the object of 
his embassy. An ambassador from Persia was not so 
successful; he was received with little ceremony, and 
dismissed with a coolness little short of contempt. 
He came to negotiate a loan at the court of Agra ; and 
Jehangire was in no humour to give any of his money 
away. 'I’lic Emperor even descended into meanness on 
the occasion. The Persian had been served in all ne- 
cessaries from court. A bill was ordered to be sent 
him when he announced bis design of departing. He 
was obliged to pay the last farthing ; but the presents 
which lie had brought for the Empefor were valued, 
and deducted from the sum demanded. 

The Emperor, having settled the aft’airs of the Decan, 
and spent at Mando seventeen months in hunting and 
other rui^l amusements, marched, with his Lescar, or 
great camp, into the kingdom of Guzerat. In the latter 
eud of the autumn 0 / the 1027th of the Higera, he 
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arrived at Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat. H© 
took, from that city, the route of Cambait ; where he 
had ordered ships and magnificent barges to be ready 
for him, to take^ his amusement on the ocean, with 
all his court. He was soon tired of the agitation of the 
vessels on the waves ; and returned to Ahmedabad ‘on 
the 2d of Ramzan, of the year 1027. He did not long 
remain at Ahmedabid. He took the route of Agra, 
and arrived in that capital after an absence of near five 
years. 

Soon after the court returned to Agra, the good old 
vizier, ActeniAd-ul-Dowla, the Emperor’s fatlier-in-law, 
gave up a life, which, on account of his many virtues^ 
had become dear to the people. Bred up in tlie school 
of adversity, Actemad-ul-Dowla had learned to subdue 
his passions, to listen to the dictates of reason, to feel 
for the misfortunes of mankind. Having raised himself 
from servitude to authority, from indigence to honour and 
wealth, he knew the duties of every smtion. He was not 
less conversant with the world in practice, t^n he was 
from his extensive reading and the well-weiglicd reflec- 
tions of his own mind. An economist in every thing 
but in charity, he was only covetous of wealth to relieve 
the needy and the poor. He chose rather to maintain 
the dignity of his rank by the number of his friends, 
than by that of domestics, followers, and slaves. Tlie 
people loved him as a father, but feared him as a father 
too ; for he tempered severity with moderation, and 
lenity with the rigour of the laws. The empire flou- 
rished under his wise administration. No evil but 
luxury prevailed. That weed takes root in prosperity, 
and, perhaps, can never be eradicated from so rich 
a soil. The Empress was inconsolable for the death of 
her father. She proposed, at once as a proof of her 
afiection and magnificence, to perpetuate his memory 
in a monument of solid silver. The Imperial architect 
soon convinced her, that a metal so precipus would not 
be the most lastmg means of transmitting the vizier’s 
tame to posterity. “ All ages,” .said he, “ are full of 
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avarice ; and ^ven the empire of the house of Tknur, 
like all sublunary things, 'is subject to revolution and 
change.” *She dropt her purpose; and a magnificent 
febric of stone still retains, in Agra, Jhe name of Acte- 
mid-ul-Dowla. 


JEHANGIRE. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Disposition of the court — Expedition to Sewalic — Die 
Emperor in Cashmirc — Disturbances in the Decan — 
Prince Chusero murdered — Rebellion of Shaw JehAn 
—He is repulsed at Agra — Defeated at Delhi — 
Pursued bp his brother Purvez — Defeated at the 
Nirbidda — He reduces Orixa, Bengal, and Behar — 
He marches tai^ard the capital — Totally defeated by 
Purvez — Besieges Brampour — In great distress — 
His sulvnission — Candahar lost to the empire. 

The death of the old vizier produced no alteration in 
the affairs of the court of Agra. Habituated under liis 
father to public business, Asiph Jah was active in 
his high department; and Jehangire himself had ac- 
quired a considerable degree of experience and know- 
ledge in the past years of his reign. The favourite 
Sultana was nut in the mean time idle. She even 
attended to transactions in which her own passions 
were not iminctliutcly concerned; and often gave sea- 
sonable advice to her consort. She had such an 
ascendency over the Emperor’s mind^ that he seldom 
durst attempt any material measure witliout her con- 
currence. She disposed of the highe.st offices at 
pleasure; and the greatest honours were conferred 
at her nod. Asiph was attentive to his sister’s humours. 
He knew the pride and haughtiness of hef disposition ; 
end he forgot the equality which nature gives to a bro- 
ker, in a profound r^pect for the Empress. 

* F « 
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Toward the close of the year, tlie Raja Bickermajit 
was sent with a considerable force to the mountains 
of Sewalic, to the north-east of the Ganges. In the 
numerous valleys which intersect that immense ridge of 
hills, many tribes lived, under their native Princes, who 
had never been subdued by the arms ®f the followers "of 
Mahommed. Safe in their uiaccessible retreats, they 
often issued out in a depredator^' manner from their 
fastnesses, and harassed with incursions' the northern 
provinces. Bickermajit, after having encountered with 
great difficulties, penetrated into the heart of their 
country, and sat down before- the fort of Eangurra, 
which was situated upon a rocky mountain, and thought 
impregnable. It fell soon into his hends; but the re- 
duction of all the tribes ivas not finished till the close 
of the succeeding year. Twenty-two petty Princes 
agreed to pay a certain tribute; and they sent hostages 
to Agra, as securities for their future obedience. 

The eleventh of Zicada was renddl-ed remarkable by 
the birth of a son to the Prince Shaw Jeh&n, by Sultana 
Kudsia, the daughter of Asiph Jah. Jehangire, who, 
from his affection to his son, was highly pleased witii 
this increase in his family, called tiie iniant Aurungzel/e, 
or the Ornament of the Throne. To avoid the ap- 
proaching heat of the season, the Emperor resolved to 
remove his court to the delightful country of Cashmire. 
Shaw Jehd.n accompanied his father in his progress. 
They entered the mountains of Sewalic in tiieir way, 
and visited the fort of Eangurra, which had some 
time before surrendered to Bickermajit. Jehangire, in 
a pretended zeal for religion, ordei'ed all the images of 
the gods of the Hindoos, which were found in a temple 
within the fortress, to be broken to pieces; and he 
assisted in consecrating the place for the worship of 
God after the manner prescribed in the Coran. 

In his progress .to Cashmire, the Emperor was met 
by Chan Alum, from his embassy to ^ the court of 
Persia. Jehangire, after reflecting upon the contemp- 
tuous treatment which he had .given to the Persian 
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ambassador, liad resolved to remove any coldness 
which mi^ht arise on that account between the two 
empires. ^He, for that purpose, had dispatched Chan 
Alum, with magniheent presents, ^o Shaw Abas of 
Persia. This nobleman was received with every mark 
oPrespect. I'he treaties between the two crowns were 
renewed and confirmed ; and the Persian loaded him 
w'itb rich presents, accompanying them with a letter of 
friendship to ‘Jehangire; witiiout mentioning the in- 
jurious reception of his own minister at the Indian 
court. 

Jehangire, fond of ihaking progresses through his 
dttensive dominions, made this year great additions to 
the convenience of travelling. Considerable sums were 
issued from the treasury, for mending the great roads 
of the empire. Wells were dug at the end of every 
two ftiilds ,- and a building for the reception of way- 
farers was erected near each well. This improvement 
began on the road to Cashinire, where Jehangire 
arrived iii the beginning of the year 1029* He was 
highly pleased with that most beautiful province. The 
principal valley of which it consists, being much more 
elevated than the plains of India, is cool and pleasant 
in the hottest season of the year. A profound tran- 
quillity reigning over all the empire, Jehangire re- 
mained many months in Cashniivc. He went daily to 
the chace; and w andered after a variety of rural 
pleasures, over the face of that charming and flourishing 
country. He did not return to Lahore till the month 
of Mohirrim of the year that succeeded his arrival at 
Cashinire. 

The Emperor had scarce arrived al; Lahore, when he 
received advices, that the Princes of the Decan, who 
had engaged to pay a certaifi tribute, had driven away 
by force the deputies who had been sent to receive it. 
The refyactory tributaries backed this violent measure 
with an army, of sixty thousand horse. They encamped 
at Ballapour. The chiefs of the confederates were 
Nizain-ul-Muluck, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They 
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■were descended of the Mahommedan Pjinces, who, at 
the fall of the Patan empire, had assumed the state 
and independence of Princes in the Decan. ' 

Jehangire, upon receiving this intelligence, immedi- 
ately dispatched Shaw JehAn to Agra. He gave him a 
commission to command the Imperial ai^iny stationed 
in and near that city. The Prince did not continue 
long at Agra. He marched, on the twentieth of Sifter, 
toward Brampour. His force consisted 'of forty thou- 
sand horse. y\bdul Hussein, an experienced otEcer, 
was his second in command. Letters came to the 
Prince, on his march, from lie Imperial governor at 
Mando, that a considerable detachment of the enemy 
had crossed the Nirbidda, and were laying waste the 
country. Abdul llusscin was immediately detached 
against them with five thousand horse, d hat general 
came up witli the plunderers, defeated them, slbw inaii'y 
on the spot, and pursued the fugitives to the hills. The 
Prince himself continued his route td' Brampour. 

Chan Chanan, who commanded at Brampour, was 
in a manner besieged in that city by the enemy. They 
had traversed the provinces of BcrAr and Chandeish'"; 
and spread their devastations to the gates of Brampour. 
The Imperialists recovered their spirit upon the Prince’s 
arrival with an army ; and the hopes of the insurgents 
began to vanish. Some petty Rajas, who had joined 
the confederates, took the first opportunity of tlirowing 
themselves at the feet of Shaw Jehan. They were par- 
doned, but obliged to pay .the arrear of their tribute, 
which amounted to fifty lacks. The Mahommedan 
Princes being deserted by the Hindoo Rajas, their 
troops mutinied, and dissensions rose in their councils. 
They separated in disgust and despair, each to his 
own territory. Shaw JehSn divided his army into five 
parts, and followed tlie rebels. In the space of a few 
months, without any considerable action, he reduced the 
insurgents to their former obedience; forcing them to 
pay the arrears of their tribute, which was now settled 
at the annual sum of fifty-five lacks of roupees. . 
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When Shavv Jehan had received orders from his 
father to quell the distui^nces in the Decan, he re> 
quested that his brother, the unfortunate Prince Chu- 
sero, might be put into his hands. He had often made 
the same request before, but to no effect. Jehangire 
justly doubted hi# sincerity, when he professed that it 
was a regard for a brother that induced him to wish to 
hav* Chusero in his possession. He knew the'^bition 
of Shaw JehAfl ; he still had an affection for Chusero. 
Asiph Jah, even tlie favourite Sultana^ had gone into 
tlie views of Shaw Jehan ; but the Emperor remained 
long inflexible. Shaw Jehan for some time seemed to 
t+rop his designs. He, in the mean time, grew daily in 
his father’s esteem ; and ( 'husero declined in propor- 
tion as his brother rose. When the alarming news 
from the Decan arrived at lAihorc, the Emperor’s hopes 
rested aft on Shaw Jehan. The artful Prince in the 
critical moment renewed his request with regard to 
Chusero, and he Aas delivered into his hands. 

Though Noor-Mahil had been formerly in the interest 
of Shaw Jehan, she had lately many reasons to alter 
Tier opinion concerning that Prince. Her penetrating 
eye had pierced the veil which he had drawn over his 
designs. She saw the great lines of ambition, and an 
unrelenting perseverance in pursuit of power, in all his 
conduct. She communicated her suspicions to Jclian- 
girc: she told him, that Shaw Jehan must be curbed; 
that he manifestly aspired to the throne ; that all his 
actions tended to gain popularity; that his apparent 
virtues were hypocrisy, and not the offspring of a gene- 
rous aud honest mind; and that he waited but for 
a convenient opportunity to throw off' the mask of de- 
ceitful duty and feigned allegiance. The Emperor was 
convinced ; but it was too Iftte. Chusero was already 
in the hands of Shaw Jehan ; and the latter was at the 
head of an army. Silence now was prudence; and 
a melancholy anxiety succeeded to condescending 
weakness. 

Chusero, though popular on account of the beauty 
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of his person and his misfortnnes, waa a Prince of a 
haughty disposition. He was governed by furious 
passions. His mind was in a perpetual' agitation, 
without pointing 40 any end. He was now vt'latile 
and cheerful ; now dark and sullen. He often laugaed 
at misfortune ; he was often enraged it trifles ; and Ifis 
whole conduct betrayed every mark of an insanit\ of 
mind. His judgment was little; his inernory weak. 
He always preferred the last advice, having no power 
of mind to distbguish propriety, no ret utioii to make 
just comparisons. His di signs were ther*‘tor<- often 
ill-founded j his actions irresoldte and undecisive, and 
they alw'ays terminated in disgrace and ruin. Yet hS 
had something about him tliat commanded respi ct m 
the midst of his infirmities. Nobody could look at Ins 
conduct without disgust ; none observed bis manner or 
saw his person without regard and a kind or esfecni. 
Had he not been soured by misfortunes, lie was natu- 
rally of a generous and tender di.sposition ; but tulver- 
sity stopping up the current of bis mind, threw it out 
of its channel, and he at last became inditferent con- 


cerning his own fate. 

Shaw Jehan, for some time, affected to treat the 
unfortunate Chusero with attention and respect. Hut 
this was a delusive gleam before a storm. His designs 
■vi’ere not yet ripe for execution. To remove Chusero 
would be to no purpose, till other obstacles to his own 
ambition were removed. Fortune favoured his designs. 
His success in the Decan raised his reputation ; the 
plunder of the enemy furnished the means of gaining 
for him the army. They expressed their invblatile 
attachment to his person and views. He threw otf the 


mask at once. He disre^rded the mandates ot the 
court of Agra ; and to complete his crimc.<, he ordered 


the unfortunate Chusero to be assassinated by ruffians 
under the walls of Azere. He assumed, soon alter, the 
Imperial titles ; laying the toundation of his throne in 
a brother’s blood 


Though all mankind were convinced that Shaw Jehan 
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was accessary to the nmrder of Chusero, he had takea 
previous measures to conceal the intended crime. When 
ht had quelled the insurrection in the Decan, he became 
apparently melanchulvi and pretendec] to fall into a dis" 
ease, llis friends were full of anxiety. One only was 
in*the .-.ecretfantf he began to insinuate, that the Prince 
had rcct’ived intelligence tliat Jehangire had de^rmined 
to raise Chusero to the throne. He expatiated upon the 
uncertdiu fate' of Shaw JehUn ; and upon tlie doubtful- 
ness ol their own fortune as connected \fith that Prince. 
One l ajaPandor, a notorious villain, understood the 
meaning of Shaw Jchan‘s friend. In hopes of a reward, 
Be went at midnight to the tent of Chusero, and pre- 
tending a message from tiie Emperor, he was admitted 
by the attendants of the Prince without suspicion. He 
found liim fast asleep, and stabbed him to the heart. 
The favdurite wife of Chusero, the daughter of the vizier 
Chan Azem, came to her husband’s tent in the morning. 
She found him c(^d in his blood; she filled the camp 
and the upighbouring city of Azerc with her cries. She 
ran about oistracted, and called down the vengeance of 
Tjrod upon the murderers. Shaw Jehan, who had re- 
moved to the country for the benefit of the air, returned 
upon tlie news of Cbuscro's death, and shewed such 
apparent s\mptoms of grief, that be was believed, for 
some time, iuuocent of the murder. 

The new s of the death of Chusero came soon to the 
Emperor’s oars. Retaining still some affection for his 
unfortunate son, he was shocked at the murder, and 
gave liimsclf up to grief. He suspected Shaw .Jehan; 
but common fame had not yet fixed the crime on that 
Prince. Jehangirc wrote a public lejter to him and his 
principal officers, signitying that he was determined to 
make a strict and severe inquiry concerning the assas- 
sination ; and that he would punish the murderers with 
the utmost rigour. He ordered the body to be dug up 
from the grave, and examined. He openly accused 
Shaw Jeh&n ; who, finding himself discovered, resolved 
to continue in his rebellion. 
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The author of the life of Shaw Jehan, ascribes his 
rebellion to the violence and ambition of the favourite 
Sultana. That woman, says the writer, finding that 
the health of the Emperor declined, was apprehensive 
tiiat the crown would devolve on Shaw Jelian ; who 
had, foi some time, been the determined enemy of her 
influence and power. She, therefore, resolved to ruin 
the eflairS of that Prince ; and to fix the succession in 
the person of Shariar, tlic fourth son of Jehangire, who 
was married tocher own daughter by her former hus- 
band ShereAfkun. Her absolute dominion over the 
Emperor obtained credit to her aspersions. She actually 
procured a promise for an alteration of the succession'. ' 
and it was the certain intelligence of this circumstance, 
continues his apologist, tliat drove Shaw Jehan to 
extremes. 

Though Shaw Jehtln s designs upon tlie tljrone -were 
no secret, he did not assume the lm))erial titles till the 
27 th of the second Jemiuad of the ](531 of tlie Iligera. 
He immediately with a numoTous army took tlie route 
of Delhi, where at that time his father resided. The 
news of liis march flew before him, and reached tlid 
ears of Jehangire. That monarch became anxious, 
irresolute, and perplexed ; and, to complete the con- 
fusion in his councils, advices were at tlie same time 
received, that Shaw Abas, King of Persia, at the head 
of a great force, had surprised Candahar. The Em- 
peror was thunderstruck at this double intelligence of 
approaching misfortune. The rebellious Prince had 
the flower of the Imperial army under his command. 
Jehangire, as tlie last resort, had recourse to policy. 
Instead of arming for his own defence, he dissembled 
his knowledge of his son's intentions. He wrote liim 
afTectionate letters from dUy to day. He praised his 
former actions. He commended his present alacrity in 
coining so expeditiously to his aid against the Persian. 
Shaw -Jehan was not to be flattered out of his designs. 
He saw through his fatlier’s policy, and he gradually 
advanced ; but being overtaken tlie rains, he was 
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obliged to hall; some months at Mando, the capital of 
the province of Malava. * 

Shaw JehAji in his march made the first hostile 
attempt upon tlie castle of Agra. In that fortress was 
lodged a great part of the Imperiaf treasure. Upon 
the news of* the* Prince’s departure from Mando, the 
Emperor sent Asiph Jah, the vizier, to transport the 
treasure from Agra to Lahore. Etabir Cfian, who 
commanded ttie fortress, was unwilling to risk the trea- 
sure on the road, as the news of Shaw JehAn’s near 
approach was arrived. The importunities of Asiph 
prevailed. Etabar with a party escorted the treasure : 
ftome of the enemy appeared in view. Etabar imme- 
diately retired, with his convoy, to tl»e castle of Agra ; 
and Asiph made the best of his way to Delhi. Shaw 
JeliAn, immediately upon his arrival, ordered the castle 
fo tfc a^aultcd ; but Eickcrmajlt, who commanded the 
attack, was so warmly received, that he was glad to 
retire with the lo*ss of five hundred men. The Prince, 
enraged jit this disappointment, delivered up to plunder 
some of the nobility’s houses at Agra ; and then took 
the route of Delhi. 

The Prince having advanced, formed his camp at 
reridabad. I'hc city of l^elhi w as alarmed : the Em- 
peror perplexed. A letter, in the mean time, w’as 
brought to him from his rebellious son. Shaw Jeh^n 
demanded, that the command of all the Imperial troops 
sliould be given to him without reserve: that orders 
should be sent to the governors of the provinces to re- 
ceive all their future instructions from his hands : that 
permission should be given him to receive into his pos- 
session all the warlike stores: that he should have 
access to the royal magazines and treasures to supply 
him with every necessary fof carrying on the war against 
Persia : and that the impregnable castle of Rentimpour 
should be placed in his hands as a place of security for 
his family, against tlie machinations of the Sultaiut, 
during his absence in the nortli. 

Jehangirc w as enraged beyond measure at proposals 
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which, if granted, would actually dethrone him. His 
resentment and pride got the better of his temporising 
timidity. He issued out an edict declaring his son a 
rebel, should he i^ot disband his army and return to his 
duty by a certain day. Another edict confiscated all 
his estates, by recalling the gmnts whith had been given 
him for a magnificent subsistence. The estates were 
conferred upon Sultan Shariir; who was, at the same 
time, invested with a commission to carry on with the 
utmost vigour the Persian war. Rustum Suffavi, an ex > 
perienced and able officer, was placed next in command 
to the Prince in the expedition. * Rustum was himself a 
Persian, a near relation to Sliaw Abas, and deduced hife 
paternal descent from the Imperial family of Suffvi. 

The Imperial edicts made no impression on Shaw 
JchA,n. The Emperor flew from the pen to the sword. 
The troops stationed near the capital flockefl t6 his 
standard; others joined him from the provinces. Asiph 
Jah and the Sultana had foreseen tile storm, and the 
adherents of tlie Emperor were on their march to Delhi 
when the rebel Prince was on his route from the Decan. 
Jehangire, in a few days, saw forty thousand horse 
under his command. Scarce ten thousand of these 
were of the standing force of the empire, so that Shaw 
Jchdn had still a manifest superiority. 

The river Jumna being in the dry season of the year 
fordable, the Emperor crossed it; and both armies 
arrived at Belocbpoor, and remained some days in 
hourly expectation of a battle. The Prince, in the 
mean time, endeavoured to excuse his own conduct, by 
affirming, that he was driven to extremes by the in- 
trigues of the Sultfina against bis power. She carried, 
he said, all before her with the Emperor ; and, to throw 
disgrace upon him, persuaded Jeliangire to order him 
to the Persian war without the necessary supplies of 
money and warlike stores. He therefore alleged, tliat 
his demands had been made in so peremptory a manner, 
merely because be did not consider his father as a free 
agent, swayed and conummded as* he was by the per- 
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nicious counsels of a vindictive and ambitious woman. 
These aliegatiohs lessened his crime in the eyes of the 
superficial’; and tended to strengthen in his army the 
attachment to his interest which he had purchased with 
donations. 

• The EmpCror was impatient to come to action with 
his son. Asiph Jah, the vizier, opposed this measure, 
by affirming that it w'as imprudent to risk sAl with a 
small force, while reinforcements were daily expected. 
The Emperor suspected his fidelity ; apd he had some 
reason. Asiph was said to have provided against all 
events, by keeping up a correspondence with Shaw 
JehAn. His enemies affirmed, that it was his advice 
which hastened the Prince from the Decan ; though 
this agrees but little with tlie preparations w’hich Asiph 
liad made against Shaw Jehaii from foreseeing his 
i^bellion. Jehangire, however, believed his minister 
guilty. He gave himself up to rage and despair. 

In the heat of 'his imagination upon the occasion, he 
fell asleep in his tent. He dreamed that he saw a pole 
fixed in^the ground, before the Imperial palace. On 
the top of the pole, which almost reached the skies, a 
meteor seemed to play, and to lighten the whole world 
with its splendour. An elephant came from the west 
and overturned the pole. Tlic meteor fell and ex- 
pired on the ground, leaving the whole earth in profound 
darkness. Jehangire started from his bed. Naturally 
superstitious, he foresaw some coming evil in his dream. 
He related it in the morning to his OmraJjs. None 
ventured to interpret it ; and when they stood in silence 
in the presence, a courier arrived, with advice that 
Mohdbet Chan with all the forces of Punjab, was at 
the distance of a few miles from flie Imperial camp. 
This sudden and unexpected reinforcement diffused an 
universal joy. The Emperor cried out, that his dream 
was interpreted. Mohftbet joined the army in the 
evenitfg; and private oiders were immediately issued 
to the officers to prepare for action by the dawn of 
day. 
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The Imperial army was in motion while }et it was 
dark; and ShawJehdn, apprised of their march, did 
not decline to engage. He advanced apace. The two 
armies came in sight of each other opposite to Tuglick- 
abad. The Imperialists were commanded in chief by 
Abiph Jah, the vizier, who was posted in the centie. 
MoMbet Ciian had charge of the light wing; Nawasis 
Chan, of the leH. Abdalia commanded tlie advanced 
guard, consisting of tiiree thousand liorsc. The ICm- 
peror himself sViod behind the centre ; and to encou- 
rage the generals, sent to each some presents, as a mark 
of his confidence and favour. <> 

Some of the rebel lords, who thought they were giv 
ing good advke to Shaw Jeluin, prevaileil upon him 
not to expose his person in the field. He' retired to a 
small distance ; and Kaja Bickermajit marshalled his 
troops in order of battle. The Raja placed hi/iise'.f iu 
the centre : Raja Bim6 commanded the right, Darab 
Chan the left wing. The action was begun by the 
advanced guards on both sides. Tho»c of Shaw JehSn 
were defeated at the first onset, by a strange accident. 
Abdalia, who commanded the advanced guard of tlic 
Imperialists, spurring on his boi'se among the enemy, 
with a few officers in the secret, joined the rebels. His 
troops, iiiistaKing their commander's perfidy for valour, 
rushed forward to support him; and having engaged 
the enenij hand to hand, drove lliciii back upon their 
own line. 

Asiph Jah took immediate ad\ untage of the confusion 
occasioned by the flight of Shaw J chan's advanced 
guaid. He jircssed tbrwanl with the centre of the Im- 
perialists, and came to action with Raja Bickermajit. 
The shock was violent, and the battle continued obsti- 
nate for some lime. Both the commanders exerted 
tliemselves to the utmost. At length the fortune of 
Asiph prevailed. Raja Bickermajit fell, pierced tliroiigh 
the licad with an arrow. The centre of the rebels im- 
mediately fled; and, at that instant, MoliAbet drove the 
left wing from the field. Raja Biiiv', in the mean time, 
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pressed hard upon Nawasis Chan, who commanded the 
right wing of the Imperialists. The dust was so great, 
that the contending armies were involved in darkness. 
They felt for eacli other with their swords. Nawasi.s 
was driven from the field. Many oV his officers wore 
kdlcd, and sdme taken prisoners. Raja Rime, imagin- 
ing lie was returning alter a complete victory, fell in 
with the troops of Asiph Jah. They mixed^undistin- 
guished with ‘each other. Slaughter and confusion 
reigned. Wounds were inflicted at ravidom. Chance, 
governed all. Rvory individual coii'^idercd himself as 
in tlic midst of ten thousand foes. I'lic armies retreat- 
ed to their camps. The field was left to the dead. 

Both parties at first claimed the honour of the vic- 
tory, but the consequences declared it to belong to Je- 
hangire. Tiiough both the Emperor and Shaw .Tehdn 
Hfi.d +>eeti kept out of the line at tlie beginning of the 
action by the assiduity of their friends, when the battle 
became hot, tliey’mixed with their respective armies. 
Bickcrmajtt, observing the Emperor, pressed forward 
to seize him, but in the attempt was slain. The spirit 
%f the rebels fell with their leader. Shaw Jeh^n pre- 
sented liiinsolf to the runaways in vain. Neither threats 
nor promises would do. A panic had seized them ; and 
tliough the Prince cried aloud, “ That ho himself, as 
good and as brave an officer as Bickennajlt, was alive,” 
they listened not as they passed, and soon fled beyond 
tlie power of hearing. 

Sliaw Jehan became almost distracted with his mis- 
fortunes. He resolved seriously to prevent future mi- 
sery and distress by an immediate death. His adhe- 
rents, however, prevailed upon him to retreat. He fled 
to the mountains of Mewat; his army falling ofif as he 
fled. Jehangire was the mftre astonished at his good 
fortune, the more it was unexpected. AVhefi the news 
of Abdalla’s treachery was brought him, he had given 
all over for lost. He distrusted Asiph Jah; and Ire 
sent a messenger to recal him from the front, when th^^t 
minister w'as upon tlic point of engaging the enemy- 
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Fortunately for the Emperor, the messenger did not 
come up to the vizier till the* affair was decided. Tlie 
latter obeyed Jehangire, and brought him the news of 
victory. 

The battle was Scarce decided, when Sultan Purvez, 
in consequence of his father’s orders, arrived from Alla- 
habad, in the imperial camp. Jehangire received*him 
with an excess of joy. The victory over his rebellious 
son had elevated his spirits, and dissipated all his fears. 
He sent his sejaglio before him to Agra; and raised 
Purvez, under the tuition of Mohabet, to the command 
of the army. Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, with a 
few adherents, pursued his way to the Dccan; and 
Purvez was ordered to follow him witli a considerable 
force. The fugitive Prince stopt with his adherents, to 
refresh themselves at the river Geniva. Purvez, in the 
mean time, came up ; a cannonade ensued, And. thvi 
Imperialists having forced their passage, Shaw Jehan 
retreated with precipitation. 

Wc must, for a moment, lose sight of the Prince, in 
the misfortunes of his adherents. The Emperor, in his 
extreme affection for Shaw Jehan, had, while yet he 
remained in his duty, submitted to his government an 
extensive division of the empire, consisting of several 
provinces. In that number was the rich kingdom of 
Guzerat. Bickermajit, who was slain in the action 
near Delhi, had been governor of that province ; and 
when he joined the Prince in his expedition against his 
father, Suffvi Chan was left in the superintendency of 
Guzerat. Abdalla, whose perfidy in deserting liis 
sovereign in the late battle we have already mentioned, 
was rewarded, by the Prince, for liis treaclicry, with tlie 
government vacant by the death of Bickermajit. Un- 
willing to leave the Princedn his distress, Abdalla dis- 
patches his friend OfFSder Chan to command in the 
mean time in that province. Offuder arriving with a 
small force at Ahmcdabad, the capital, displaced Suff vi 
Chan, the imperial governor. Suffvi fled to Hattksi. 
He wrote from thence to Nasir, thg governor of Paton. 
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Understanding that SufFvi was no stranger to the march 
of Sultan Dawir Buxsh the son of Chusero, under the 
tuition of his maternal grandfather Chan Azem, to com- 
mand for the Emperor in Guzerat, Nasir blamed him 
for his flight. lie met Suffvi, with .a force, at Caper- 
benlz. They resolved to march to Ahmedabad ; and 
sett^ forward id the evening, they arrived next morn- 
ing under the walls of the city. Dividing tl^ir forces 
into three bodies, each body attacked a gate. The 
elephants broke them open : the Imperialists entered, 
and Offadcr was seized. * 

Shaw .lehan, after tlie rencounter at the river Geniva, 
fled to Mando, the capital of Malava. News was 
drought to him in that city, that Guzerat was lost, 
lie was much affected ; but Abdalla made light of the 
matter. That Omrah marched toward Ahmedabad 
seven thousand horse. When he arrived at Was- 
set, Re found Suffvi, now the imperial suba, ready un- 
expectedly to receive him. This lord, finding that 
Prince Dawir Buxsh and Chan Azem had lagged on 
their march, provided himself with an army. He post- 
ed his forces about twelve miles from Ahmedabad. 
Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear. He was pre- 
vented by the vigilance of Suffvi ; and he, therefore, 
resolved to come to battle. Diriiliug his army into 
three columns, he advanced, in that order, upon the 
enemy. Nasir Chan supported Suffvi with his courage 
and conduct. The battle was obstinate. Many officers 
of rank fell on the side of Abdalla. He was routed, 
with great slaughter. He fled to Surat. The country 
people cut off tiic greatest part of tlie shattered remains 
of his followers in tlieir retreat. He soon after, with 
h few troops, betook himself to Brampour. 

The Prince Purvez and MphAbet, after the affair at 
the river Geniva, returned to the Emperor, who was 
encamped under the walls of Falli^pour. The disturb- 
ances in, Guzerat convinced Jehangire, that the flames 
of civil war could be only extinguished by the totaj 
ruin of Shaw JehAn. He therefore ordered Purvez 
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and MoMbet, at the head of the Rajaputs in the im^ 
perial pay, to pursue the rebel and to lake him alive. 
Shaw Jehan left Mando, with a resolution ,to try his 
fortune in a battle. He passed the river Nirbidda and 
threw up works tc defend the ford. He was, by this 
time, r^uced to great distress. His adherents ^ra- 
duallj^deserted him. He became tired of hostilitieB 
which prmnised no success. He sent to his brother 
Purvez, for very moderate terms. Purvez, by the ad- 
vice of Moh^l^t, amused him with hopes, without 
coming to any determined point. The usual precau- 
tions were neglected on the side of Shaw JehAn ; and 
Mohdbet, who w'atchcd an opportunity, crossed the 
river and surprised him in his camp. He was defeated 
with great slaughter. 

Shah Jehan fled from the field, through Golconda; 
and then took the route of Orixa, to Dengal. ^The go- 
vernor of Orixa, Ahmed Beg, fl< d on the Prince’s ap- 
proach. That province given to Kulli Chan, one 
of Shaw Jehan’s adherents ; whilst lie liiinsclf advanced 
to Burdwan, and took possession of that disfict. He 
did not continue long at Burdwan. Ibrahim, governot;' 
of Bengal, had collected all hi> ibrccs to llaja MAbii, 
to oppose the unexpected invasion; and Shaw Jeh^a 
inarched toward the place. 

When tlic Prince had arrived within a few miles 
of Raja MA.hil, the suba abandoned that fortress as 
untenable. He retreated, in good order, to the fort of 
Tellia-Gurri, which had been built to defend the pass 
between the mountains and the Ganges. In the fort 
were a number of Europeans. He strengthened them 
with a reinforcement of his lx;st troops, wliilst ho en- 
camped his army on the opposite bank of the river, 
Shaw Jeh^n, upon his arqyal, invested the fort of Tel- 
lia^Gurri. He made little impression ; tlic Europeans 
being excellent gunners and engineers. He attempted 
to cross, but was repulsed, having but a few beats. A 
neighbouring Raja, however, provided the Prince with 
a fleet of bc^ ; and in these be transported two tbdii' 
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sand horse. Ibrahim, findinjr that he was to be attack- 
ed in his catn[t, crossed the river in his turn. He drew 
up in order of battle, ajiainst the Prince ; but in the 
action his troops were defeated, and he liimself slain. 
Bengal loll, with tlie suha, from the ehipire. Rumi, the 
chief engineer of,Shaw Jeh.in, in the mean time found 
means to carry a mine under the fort of Tellia-Gurri, 
and blew up about twenty yards of the ramf/lre. The 
place was taken by aasault, and the garrijon put to the 
sword. 

Shaw Jehan, after this great and unerpccted success 
attending his arms, inarched to Dacca, where Ibrahim, 
late suba, had deposited his own and the imperial 
treasure. He no sooner appeared before Dacca, than 
it surrendered. Forty lacks of roupees were found in 
specie, besides jewels, much spoil, and warlike stores. 
Daisca was the last place. in Bengal that held out for 
the Emperor. The Rajas, the hereditary governors of 
districts, and all *those who held estates of the crown, 
crowded into the court of the Prince; and with pre- 
sents and proffers of allegiance, endeavoured to secure 
•their possessions. The whole kingdom received a new 
sovereign ; and Darab, the son of Chan Chanan, was 
raised to the high office of suba undei^Shaw Jeh^n. 

TJio ambition of the Prince was not to be confined to 
Bcncral. He turned his eyes upon the adjoining pro- 
v^-'’e of TehAr. He scarce liad permitted his army to 
breathe after tii*' conquest of Dacca, before he led them 
into Ik’h'ir. JMuelili-. Chan, the imperial governor of 
tliat province, Hod to Allahab.id at tli" approach of the 
Prince. The of Patna, tie capital, were left 

open to rrff 've i.im. He kept bis court in the suba’s 
palace, 'i’lic Zeu'hiuars crowded frdm all quarters into 
the city, made their subn«ssion, and, with presents, 
obtained hi*- favour. But what was of greater conse- 
fjuence to the Prince, IMublrick, governor of the im- 
prcgnaible fort of llhotas, which had never been taken 
bv force, came and presented to him the Iccys. Shaw 
.fehan was exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of good 
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fortune. He had now a place of security for his fami- 
ly ; and he found his mind, -as alleviatfcd from care, 
fitter to encounter the dangers of the field and -the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. 

The Prince hating restored the civil government of 
BehS.r, which had been ruined by his invasion, raised 
Nasir Chan to the office of suba. lie himself took 
again tlie ^eld. He divided his army into three parts. 
Ine first he placed under the command of Abdalla, 
who had been lately so unfortunate in (Juzerat. He 
ordered that officer to proceed to Allahabad with his 
division ; to drive away the suba of Bchar from thence, 
and to take possession of the place. Deria Chan was 
placed, by the Prince, over the second division. That 
general was ordered to reduce the country round Jion- 
pour. The third division Shaw Jclian, in person, com- 
manded. He advanced by very slow marches to JJe- 
naris, hearing complaints, deciding causes, and settling 
the government of the country, as he went. 

Fortune hillierto favoured the arms of the rebellious 
Prince. Purvez witli AlohaU-t Chan had pursued the 
fugitives, from the afi'air at the Nirbidda, into the heart 
of Golconda. At Hydrabad they gave over tlie pursuit ; 
and began to employ themselves in resettling the affairs 
of the Decaii, whicli the rebellion of Shaw Jeh:\n had 
very much deranged. The news of the loss of the east- 
ern provinces alarmed Mohabet; even Jehangire, who 
passed his time in voluptuousness, with his favourite 
Noor-MAhil, was roused from his lethargy. He dis- 
patched express after express to Purvez. The march 
of Shaw Jehan toward tiic capital, determined IVIoliAbet 
to endeavour to intercept him on his way. He march- 
ed with Purvez through Rlalava and HehAr. He cross- 
ed the Jumna at Calpe, and the ^Canges at Baberc. 
The imperial army came up with Deria, who com- 
manded one of the three divisions of the rebels, at Ma- 
nic pour. He w-as instantly defeated ; and he feU back, 
to BenAris. Abdalla, at the same time, evacuated 
.\llahabad, and joined Shaw Jehan. A council of war 
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was called. ‘Their deliberation was short. Tliey re- 
solved to give immediate battle to Purvez and Mo- 
habet. 

The resolution was scarce taken, •when the Imperial- 
ists appeared ii^'-ight. No time was to be lost. Shaw 
Jehan drew uji his army on the banks of a brook called 
Tonish. Abdalla commanded the right wing; Nasir 
Chan the lejt ; the Priu'-e himself look his post in the 
centre. Tlie advanced guards were, commanded by 
Raja llime : and tlie whole field w as marshalled by 
Siijciit (Mian, who wa‘j at the head of ihc resi ive in the 
rear. Tlie artillery, order tlic direciion of Rumi, was 
<lrawn up in one place before the centre, instead of be- 
ing disposed pro. -rly along the line. The army of the 
rebels exceeded i<-rty thousand lioise: the Imperialists 
a’tye lyore in number. 

hlohabct, 111 the mean time, was not idle. lie form- 
ed in order of kittle the army of Prince Purvez. His 
superiority in point of numbers enabled him to out- 
flank tlm enemy. 'I'lie particulars of his disposition are 
not rel.ited. The action was begun by the artillery on 
the .‘■ide ot Shaw .lehaii. But more than a thousand 
shot weie e.xpeiidetl before one took place: the enemy 
being yet at t<,o great a distance. IMohabet would not 
permil his tp tillery to play, till he was sure of doing 
f xecution. M’hc cannonade continued near an hour. 
Sonic of Uumi's guns were dismounted, his men were 
driven from others. Shaw Jehan immediately ordered 
his advanced guard to charge a body of the Imperial- 
ists, who were coming forward, with hasty strides, to 
seize liis artillery. The two advanced parties fought 
with great bravery. Those ot Shaw Jehan at length 
gave ground. Raja Bim^,vvho commanded them, pre- 
ferred death to flight. lie stood, with a few gallant 
friends, and was cut to pieces. 

M*habet, observing the defeat of the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guard, came forward briskly, with his whole 
line ; and fell, witli great fury, on the centre, where 
Shaw JehAn comiflanded in person. The shock was 
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violent, but did not last. The Prince wus driven back 
from his guns, which were seized by Moh4bei|;. Sujait 
Chan, w'ho commanded the reserve of the rebels, threw 
himself into the interval left by Shaw Jehan’s retreat. 
He fought, for some time, with great bravery, 'and fur- 
nished the Prince with an opportunity of rallying his 
broken squadrons. But Sujait was in his turn de- 
feated, and driven back in great confusion. Shaw 
Jeh^n advanced to the charge : but advice was brought 
him, that Nash' was defeated on the left; and that 
some of the enemy, who had passed his flanks, were 
seen advancing in his rear. 

The desperate situation of the Prince suggested to 
him a desperate resolution. He advanced as if he 
heard not the messenger, and plunged into the thickest 
of the enemy. He was followed by five hundred horsf . 
This small body, devoting themselves to death with 
tlieir leader, were irresistible. They^plFected more by 
despair Ilian llic whole army had done by courage. 
IVIohabct received a clieck when he least expected it. 
He began to retreat : but Shaw' Jehin was not properly 
supported. His ollicers considered the battle as lost, 
and icfuscd to ad\ance. Abdulla, who had hitherto 
maintained his ground on the right, received a message 
from the Prince. He returned for answer, that all 
hopes of victory were gone, and that the best retreat 
they could make was now the only thing left them by 
fortune. The Prince was enraged. He resolved to 
die. His companions, seizing his horse by tlic reins, 
forced him from the field. He fled not, but he w'as 
carried to the fort of Rhotas. The rich plunder of his 
camp saved him frem being pursued. 

Sultan Puivcz and JMohajiet, having stopt for a few 
days to refresh their army, after the fatigues of a long 
march and an obstinate battle, took the route of Bengal. 
Sha w Jehan left his family in fortress ot Rhotas. He 
collected the remains of his defeated army. He marched 
to Patna, and prepared to defend that city. He, how- 
ever, evacuated the place at the approach of his brother. 
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Me fled through Bengal. . Purvez vras close at his heels. 
Shaw Jeh^n took the route of the Dccan, by the way 
of Cutt^cL Bengal, BehSr, and Orixa, fell into the 
bands of Purvez. That Prince ai^d IMohabet spent 
some time in resettling the government of the three 
provinces ; and 'A'hen the current of regulation and law 
Was restored to its ancient channel, they marched after 
Shaw JehAn into the Decan by tlie nor diem foad. 

Though Shaw JeljAn’s affairs were to all appear- 
ance ruined, he found resources in Tiis own active 
mind. During the time that Puivez and Mohabet re- 
mained in the recover^ provinces, he found means to 
'attach to his party the Kaja of Anibere. By the junc- 
tion of the llaja’s forces, he found himself in a condition 
to sit down before the city of Brampour. He had 
reduced it to great distress, when the Imperial army, 
uncler l*urvez and MohAbet, amved on the banks of 
theNirhidda. IJe had not a force sufficient to oppose 
them ; he raised the siege, and took shelter in the 
mountains of llallagat. In his retreat he made an 
attempt on the castle of Ilasser. This is a strong for- 
tress on the frontiers of Chandeish. It stands upon the 
top of a mountain ; it has springs of w ater, and of good 
soil a sufficiency to maintain with its produce four 
thousand men. As all access to the fortress is imprac- 
ticable, he might have waited there for the change 
w'hich time might make in his fortunes. He was 
repulsed. 

This latter piece of bad success completed tlie ruin 
of his party. His nobles first deserted him ; and they 
were followed by the private soldiers. A thousand 
horse only remained, llis spirits siipk within him ; his 
misfortunes oppressed him; his guilt and folly were 
always present to his mind. Sickness w as added to his 
other miseries. He was hunted, like a wild beast, 
from place to place. All mankind were his enemies; 
and he w as their foe. Where be thought he could not 
overcome, he fled : he spread devastation through 
places where he could prevail. He was, however, tired ' 
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of rapine ; worn down by contention and* hostility. He 
wrote letters of compunction to his father. He enlarged 
on his own guilt; he even added, if possible, to^is own 
wretchedness and jnisfortune. Jehangirc was often full 
of affection ; he was always weak. He .wa*s shocked 
at the miserable condition of a son whom he once had 
loved. His tears fell upon the part of Shaw Jehan’s 
letter which mentioned guilt ; and his crimes vanished 
from memory. 

In the midst of this returning softness, .Tehangire was 
not altogether void of policy. He wrote to his son, 
that if he would give orders to the governors of llhotas, 
of Azerc, and other places which were still held out in 
his name, to deliver up their forts ; and send his three 
sons, Dara, Aurungzebe, and Murad, to court, and 
at the same time accompany them; he would be^tipr- 
given for his past crimes. Shaw .lehan embraced the 
offer with joy. He delivered up the forts ; he sent his 
children to Agra. He, however, found various pre- 
tences for not appearing in person at coiert. He 
alleged that he was ashamed to sec a fatlicr w honi he 
had so much injured ; but he was actually afraid of the 
machinations of the favourite Sultana. He made ex- 
cursions, under a juetence of pleasure, through all parts 
of tlie empire, attended by five hundred horse. He 
was sometimes heard of at Ajmere, sometimes at Tata 
on the Indus ; and again, in tlic Decaii. 

In the rebellion of Shaw Jehan, we lo.st sight of the 
Persian invasion, under Shaw Abbas. The sovereigns of 
Persia had long laid claim to the city of Candahar. 
They endeavoured often to obtain it by negotiation, and 
often by force. lUicy had failed in the first ; and they 
were not successful in the, latter, till the civil distrac- 
tions of India furnished them with an undisturbed 
opportunity of besieging the place. When the Persian 
invasion happened, Candahar was but slightly gar- 
risoned. The place, however, held out with vigour, 
till Shaw Abbas appeared before it in person. It sur- 
rendered to that monarch ; and the news of the misforr 
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tune met Rusttiin Suffavj at Lahore, as he was on his 
march to relieve the besieged. Tlie Persians, after the 
capture of Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangirc, having 
occasion for all his troops to quell domestic disturbances, 
sa^ silently dewn ,\vitli the loss. 

Shaw Abbas had scarce retreated, when the Usbeck 
Tartars, encouraged by his success and the ci>il dissen- 
sions in llindostan, invaded the province of Ghizni, and 
took several small forts. AVhen the neys of this inva- 
sion arrived at court, Chana-zad, the son of Mohabet, 
w'as sent from Cashmijc witli some troops to oppose 
^le invaders. This young ollicer attacked them with 
vigour on all occasioms, and, in general, with great 
succcs*;. They were, at length, atttr an obstinate and 
bloody war which continued nine months, driven i.at 
of«iiie ejnpirc. The conqueror pursued tlic fugitives^ 
and laid waste a part of tlieir country. 


JEHANGIRE. 

CHAPTER V. 

Mohahet in favour — Accused of intended treason — 
Ordered to coiut — Machmations of fiis enemies — 
Indignities offered him — He 7'csolves to seize the 
Ihnperor — lie takes him in his tent — DeJ'euts the 
vizier — Condemns the Sultana to death — But pardons 
her — Governs the empire — Attacked by the citizens (f 
Cabal — He laps denon his poxeer — Obliged to Jlp — 
Sent against Shaxv Jehdn — Deal h*of Prince Purvez 
— His character-- Deaths/ Chan Chanan. 

The valour and abilities of Mohabet in conducting the 
war against Shaw Jehan, raised sentiments of gratitude 
in the breast of Jehangire. His son, Channa Zad, had 
been lately gratified with the government of Cabul; 
and others, his relations and friends, were advanced to 
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locrative and honourable employment. The grest 
victory near Bendris confirmed the Emperor's high 
opinion of Mohabet, and the news that important 
event filled him with oxcessiv'e joy. His grateful feel- 
ings for his general rose in proportion to the decrease of 
his feare for his throne. These sentiments, however, 
did notxlong continue. Mohabet had a great many 
enemies: his sovereign had but little fiimness. The 
abilities of the^ibnuer had raised envy ; and nature had 
given to the latter a disposition too easy and pliant to 
be proof against misrepresentation. To explain the 
causes of an c\ev.t which almost transferred the empire , 
from the house of 'I'imnr to other hands, we must look 
hack to some circumstances prior to this period. 

Chan Chanan, mentioned as the tutor ot Purvez, iu 
his government of Cliandeish, had, through s,oin§ jis- 
gust, attached himself to tlie fortunes of Shaw Jehan, 
when that Prince succeeded Ins brother in the command 
of the Imperial army in the Decan. It was by that 
lord’s advice, that he cut off Chuscro: by Uis advice 
he rebelled against his father. He accompanied ttic. 
Prince iu his expedition to Agra and Delhi; and, 
though he took no part iu the fatigues of the field, 
he ruled in the cabinet. When the alfaii’t. of Shaw 
Jehan became desperate, after his retreat to the Dccan, 
he advised him to sue for a parduii, througli his brother 
Purvez. He himself undertook to be his messenger to 
Purvez, to whose temper and character he could have 
been no stranger. W'hen he arrived in the Imperial 
camp, he found no di.sposition in Mohabet to relinquish, 
by terms, the advantages which had been obtained by 
the sword. Having failed in his endeavours for the 
Prince, he applied for him*self. Mohabet was sliockcd 
at this reiteration of treacliery ; and he persuaded 
Purvez to throw him and hi.s family into prison. Ti’he 
latter were sent, under an escort, to Agra; hoi himself 
was detained, in close confincmcitt, in the camp, and 
his estate was confiscated by an Imperial edict. 

After the decisive battle near fienaris, the province 
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of Ben^l, whidi had been reduced by Shaw Jehan, 
fell at once into the hands of the conquerors. Purvez, 
who had a commission from his father to govern the 
eastern provinces, conferred the siibaship of Bengal 
upon Mohdbet, who sent his son Clianna Zad, latdy 
arrived in the army, to manage his govermnent in his 
own absence. Daia, tlic sou of Chan Chapan, had 
been made suba of Bengal by Sliaw Jehan. That 
young lord was seized by the jieople, ^nd delivered 
into tiie liands of Clianna Zad, as soon as he arrived at 
tlie ca[)ital of the province. He immediately sent 
.Dara to his fatlier ; wlio, having infonned tiie Emperor 
of that circumstance, received order?, to put him to 
death as an obstinate rebel. Mohabet obeyed, and 
sent the unfortunate subas head to .Vgra. 

,C/haiian, though confined in tlie camp of 
Purvez, found means, by letters, to insinuate himself 
into the good graects of the Sultana, and her brother the 
vizier, 'i'he tuo la<!t had been long the enemies of 
!Moliabet;«aiul the formci* imputed the death of his son 
Jp that lord, and was resolved to revenge tlie injury. 
He w rote to the Sultana : he sent letters to A.siph. fie 
informed them that Mohabet was forming designs to 
raise Purvez to the throne. This was carried to tiic 
E,mjieror’s cars. He ordered Chan f’hanan to be ro- 
Icasr.d; aud that Oniiah, w'ho remained with Purvey 
accused !Mohabet, by letters to the Emperor, of in- 
tended tieason. 

Jeliangiie, naturally suspicious, was alarmed. The 
spirit ot je’ulousy and distrust took possession of his 
mind. He forgot the services of Mohabet in his own 
fears. He ordered him to court; And raised Chan 
Jelian Lodi from the goverament of Guzerat to the 
command of the army under Purvez. IMohabet, 
before the Emperor’s orders arrived, had set out w’hh 
Purvez for Bengal. He had been guilty of a neglect, 
which gave colour to the accusations of his enemies. 
T’he elephants taken in battle are Imperial property. 
These he had retairfed, together with the presents 
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which his son Channa ZM had recehred in resettling 
the province. A second peremptory order was sent 
to him. He was acquainted, that he was appointed 
to the subaship of Punjab; but that the Emperor 
deprived him of Lahore, which , had been usually 
annexed to that government. He was thunderstruck 
at the sudden change in the Emperor’s mind. He re- 
solved to obey. He went to take his leave of Purvez. 
The Prince lyas cold and stately ; and seemed to forget 
his friend in the displeasure of his father. 

Sensible of his own abilities, conscious of his honour, 
elevated by his reputation in war, Moh&bet was dis» 

f usted beyond measure at this return for his services. 

[e resolved to retire to his castle of Rintimpour : but 
an order arrived to deliver that fortress into the hands 
of one of the Sultana’s creatures. This lattpr cjijeum- 
stance confirmed what his friends at court had written 
to him before, that liis life was in danger should he 
trust himself in the Imperial presence. He wrote to 
Jehangire. lie expressed his astonksliment at his dis- 
pleasure. He declared his perfect confidence in tii'' 
honour of his Prince; but he expresseil his well- 
grounded distrust of his advisers. 'I'he letter produced 
nothing but an order for liis immediate ap|)earance at 
court. To refuse was to rebel. He wrote again to the 
Emperor. “ I will,” says he, ‘‘ serve my sovereign 
with my life against his enemies, hut I will not expose 
it to the malice of his friends. Assure me of safety, 
and I will clear myself in the presence.” .leliangire, 
upon receiving this letter, was enraged. He dispatched 
a courier, with his last commands for his appearance. 
He at length resolved to obey. I'ivc thousand Raja- 
puts in the Imperial pi^y, fi-oin an affection for their 
general, offered him their service to conduct him to 
court. Escorted by these, he took the route of Lahore, 
where the Emperor at the time resided. . 

On the eighteenth of April 1626, Jehangire set out 
from Lahore toward Cabul. News was brought to 
^he Imperial camp that Mohubdl had sent before him 
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the elephants taken at the battle of Bendris; and 
he himself followed, with a retinue of five thousand 
Rajaputs. .The Sultana and the vizier were struck 
with a double terror. They were afraid of a reconci- 
liation : they were afraid of his force. They persuaded 
the Emperor ni>t to admit him into the camp. When, 
therefore, he arrived near the tents, he was ordered to 
stop, till he accounted for the revenues of Be^al and 
the plunder taken at the battle of Benaris. Mohibet 
was enraged ; he dispatched his son-in-lajv to the Em- 
peror, to complain of an indignity so unworthy of his 
fidelity and services. could not have chosen a 
.worse messenger. The Emperor had been much of- 
fended with iVIohabct, for giving his daughter in mar- 
riage without his consent ; and lie had resolved to be 
'revenged. When, therefore, the young lord alighted 
froijjJiis glephant in the imperial square, he was sud- 
denly seized ; he was stript of his clothes, covered with 
rags, bastinadoed, .and sent out of the camp riding 
backward on a sorry jude, amid the shouts of the whole 
army. 

. The intelligence of this gross affront came to MohA- 
bet, before the dishonoured youth appeared, lie bore 
it with seeming patience. He was shocked at the 
weakness of the Emperor, whicli had yielded so much 
to the malice of a. vindictive woman, lie separated, 
by degrees, his retinue from the camp. He found be 
could not tru.st hiuiseli’ in tlic hands of liis enemies ; and 
he took at once a bold resolution. Tl)e Emperor was 
on his march to Cabul, and he resolved to watch his 
motions, lie hovcri'd, during the night, round the 
skirts of the camp ; and the morning presented a fa- 
vourable opportunity lor the executiomof his scheme. 

When Moliabet arrived, tljp imperial army lay en- 
camped on the banks of the Bclmt or Gelum, at tlie 
end of the bridge, on the high-road which led to Cabul. 
The advjwced guard began to move over the bridge in 
the. morning, and was gradually followed by the other 
tix>ops. Tlie Emperor remained in the old camp. He 
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was not in an enemy’s country, and he used no precati<- 
tkms. When the greatest part of the army had passedi 
Mohabet suddenly advanced with his faithful Hajaput*?. 
He seized the bridge, and set it on lire ; leaving two 
tiiousand of his men under the command of his son, to 
defend the flames, and to slop the return of the enemy. 
Having made this disposition, he rode with great spe^ 
to the imperial square. He was first observed by 
oflicers of the household, passing by the haram in seem- 
ing disorder. His countenance was pale, but deter- 
mined;. They were alarmed ; anil he rushed forward 
to the EmpcrorVi tent. 

• I’lie writer of the Acbal Namma, w ho was then lord-of. 
tlie wai'drobe, suspecting that IHohabet meant to assas- 
sinate tlie Emperor, drew his sword, and followed him 
with great speed. The Omrahs in waiting did the 
same. When they had advanced to the imperiaLtent, 
they found Mohabet surrounded by five hundred Uaja- 
puts on foot, standing at the door, with swords by their 
sides and pikes in their hands. The lords were imme- 
diately seized and disarmed. The Empersr, hearing 
tlie noise and confusion without, cut his way through, 
the screens, and entered the bathing-tent, wh’cli was 
beliind. his sleeping-apartment. Mohabet alighted and 
entered ; not finding the Emperor, he pressed forw ard 
w'ith forty Rajaputs, to the bathing-ten c. Some of the 
imperiai guards stood at the door. 'J’he officer w'ho 
commanded them, sternly asked Mohabet, “ Why he 
presumed to intrude on the Emperor’s ])rivacyr” He 
answered him, by putting his hand upon liis sword, aurt 
frowning upon him with a determined countenance. A 
panic seized the guards, 'rhey made way for him to 
jiass. In the outer apartment of the bathing-tent, stood 
many Omrahs of high rank. They drew their swords ; 
but the Rajaputs surrounding them, they thought pro- 
per to deliver up their arms. 

The news of this insult was carried to the Emperor by 
some of tlie women who attended him in the inner tent. 
Resized hb sword, and was about to assault Moh^- 
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bet, when he saw his guards and nobles disarmed. He 
dropt his ^infr; and said, “ What dost thou mean, 
MohiLbet Qhan?” Mohabet touching the ground and 
then his forehead with his hand, thus replied : “ Forced 
by the machinations of my enemies, who plot against 
my life, I throw ^myself under the protection of my 
sovereign.” — “ Yo*u are safe,” answered the Emperor; 
“ but what would these who stand armed behiyd you ?” 
“ They want full security,” rejoined Mohabet, “ for me 
and my family ; and without it, they wijl not retire." 
“I understand you,” said Jelumgire: “name your 
terms, and they shall bp granted. But you do me an 
ii^ustice, Moh'ibet ; I (lid not plot against your life. 

I knew your services, though I was olTended at your 
seeming disobedience to my commands. Be assured of 
luy protection : 1 shall forget the conduct wliich neces- 
sit;^ has jiu posed upon you." 

Alijhabet, without naming bis conditions, observed to 
the Emperor, that, it was now time to take his daily 
amusement of hunting. With.out waiting for a reply, 
he ordered his own horse to be brought. Jebangire 
declined mounting him : Mohabet seemed not to listen. 
“ 'I'hen, Mohabet Chan,” said the Emperor, “ if still I 
have a horse of my own, I will mount him." One was 
brought him. They rode slowly away together, sur- 
rounded by the Itajaputs. M'lieii they had advanced 
beyond the skirts of the camp, A'lohabet observed to 
the Emperor, that it would be prudent for him to 
mount an elephant, to avoid any accident that might 
happen in the confusion which was likely to ensue. 
Jehangire had now no will of his own, lie mounted 
the elephant ; and three ilajaputs, under a pretence of 
defending him, mounted by lus side. » 

The I'hnpcror had scarce placed himself on the ele- 
phant, when Aluckirrib Chan, one of the officers of 
state, pressing through the llajnputs, climbed up the 
elephant’s side, and sat down Ijy his sovereign. He 
was threatened by the Rajaputs. He was obstinate, 
and w'ould not stir. One slightly cut him on the fore-. 
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head with his sabre; but he was not to he moved. 
They had now proceeded n^r a mile from the camp, 
when some of the officers of the household, mounted 
upon elephants, catnc up, and placed themselves on the 
road before the Emperor. MohAbet ordered them to 
clear the way: they refused, and were <;ut to- pieces. 
He then continued his route, without further obstruc- 
tion, to his on n camp. The limperor was brought to 
his tent: and all spectators being removed, Mohabet 
explained liiin^elf to him, protesting, that he had form- 
ed no designs neither against his life nor his power. 
“ But,*’ concluded he sternly, “ I am determined to be 
safe.’; 

Asiph, the vizier, had crossed the bridge in the morn- 
ing witli the imperial army. The Sultana, when Mo- 
hSbet was busy in securing the person of tlic Emperor, 
made her escape to her brother. He considered, that 
nothing was done, so long as that haughty woman re- 
mained out of his power. He resolved to prosecute 
his plan, with the same resolute boldness with which it 
was begun. He returned with the Emperor to his for- 
mer camp, on the bank of the Gclum. Sujait Chan, 
an Omraii of high reputation, had arrived that instant 
to join the imperial army. lie knew the situation of 
affairs ; and loudly inveighed, in the presence of the 
Rajaputs, against Moliabet. That lord was at once 
enraged and alarmed. He ordered his troops to fall 
upon Sujait and his retinue, and every man of them 
was put to the sword. The other Oinrahs, who had 
hitherto liovered round, struck with the tate of Sujait, 
fled across the river, and joined the imperial army. 

Noor-JehAn was tlic messenger of the disaster which 
befel the Ihuperw, to her brother Asiph. He imme- 
diately called tlie Oinrahs together: and the Sultana 
vehemently accused tliose w-ho had been left with Je- 
hangire, of negligence and cowardice. A debate arose 
about the best method of rescuing their soverijign out 
of the hands of Mohabet. The measure was full of 
|)eril ; but it must be taken. They agreed to assemble 
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their forces by the dawn of next morning, and to en- 
deavour to rejfass the river against the rebel. The 
Emperor was apprised of their intentions. He began 
to fear for his life. Rc])cated messages were sent to 
the vizier to desist fi'Oin hia purpf'se ; 1)ut tliat minister 
did not think •iiim^elf obliu;eil to obey the commands of 
an imprisoned monarch, who was under the influence of 
the man w ho had seized his person. 

Asiph began his march with day. When he came 
to the bridge, tie found it burnt down. He resolved to 
ford the river; but the water was so deep, that many 
were drowned, 'rhosewrho gained the further shore, 
tyid to fight the enemy at a manifest disadvantage. 
They were cut oft’ as fast as they ascended the bank. 
A succession of victims cumc to the swords of the Ra- 
japuts. The action continued for some hours. The 
rea'" of tlic Imperialists pressing into the river, prevented 
the front from rcti eating. The Sultana was not a tame 
spectator on the occasion. ^Mounted on an elephant, 
she plunged into the sliv.an w ith her daughter by her 
side. Tine young lady va& woumled in the arm : but 
her uiotlier pressed lorw'ard. Tlnee of her elephant 
drivers were successively hilled; and the elephant re- 
ceived three wounds on tlie trunk.. Noor-Jchaii, in 
the mean time, emptied four quivers of arrows on the 
enemy. The llajapufs pressed into the stream to seize 
her; but the master of her household, mounting the 
elephant, tuined him away, and earned her out of tlie 
river, notwithstanding lur threats and conmiands. 

Whilst tliese tilings happen in the river, Fidai Chan 
and Abul Ha‘-sen, with sonic other gallant nobles, form- 
ing a squadron of gentlemen in the rear of tlie Imperial- 
ists, plunged into tlie river and gnflied the opposite 
shore. The shock between them and the Rajaputs w as 
violent. The latter gave way, and fled ton ard the tents 
of the Prince Shariar, where tlie Emperor remained 
under » guard. Tlicy stopt, and the action became 
bloody. The anows and shot piercing through thq 
tents, the Emperor w as in inpiiinent danger ; but Mqcl)* 
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Ik Chan, who stood near him, covered him with shields. 
In Ae mean tkne, Mob&bet re-establislfed the ranks of 
the fugitives behind the tents. He turned- them, and 
fell upon the flank of the Imperialists. Vizier Bee, 
At^la, and several gallant lords, were killed : .Fidai 
v^as Covered with wounds. The spirit of his followers 
be^m to sink. Mohabet pressed hard upon them; 
and at length they fled. The field was covered with 
dead bodies ; and a complete victory remained to the 
Rajaputs. < 

Tbe runaways, gaining the opposite side of the river, 
found their troops diminished and completely ruined. 
They gave up all thoughts of further resistance : each 
fled to his own home. Tbe army, in the space of a few 
hours, was dissipated. Asiph fled to his estate ; and 
shut himself up, with five hundred men, in the castle of 
New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultana found nw-nns * 
to escape to Lahore. Mohibet dispatched a messen* 
ger to Asiph, with assurances of safety, should he re- 
turn to the camp. The vizier would not trust himself 
in his hands. Meer Berwir, the son of Mohlbet, with 
a detachment besieged the fort of Rhotas. Asiph was* 
soon reduced to distress ; and, on the arrival of Moha- 
bet before the place, that lord, with his son Abu-Talib, 
surrendered at discretion. Noor-Jehan had scarce re- 
turned to Lahore, when she received letters from the 
Emperor. He acquainted her, that he was treated 
with respect by Moh&bet ; and that matters were ami- 
cably settled between them. He conjured her, there- 
fore, as she regarded his peace and safety, to lay aside 
all thoughts of hostile preparations. He concluded 
with commanding her to follow him to Cabul, whither, 
of his own free choice, he then directed his march. 
Noop-Jehan did not long hesitate. She set out from 
Lahore, and soon came up with her lord. When she 
arrived, troops were sent out by Mohflbet, by way of 
doing her honour. But they were her keepers/and not 
her guards. They surrounded her tent, and watohed 
aU bir motions. 
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Moh^bet, who carried every thing before him in the 
presence, accused her publicly of treason. He affirm- 
ed, that she had conspired against the Emperor, by 
estranging from him the hearts of his subjects : that the 
most cruel and unwarrantable actions had been don^ 
by her capricious orders, in every corner of the empire : 
that her haughtiness was the source of public calami- 
ties, her malignity the ruin of many individtsals : that 
she had even extended her views to the empire, by fa- 
vouring the succession of ShariAr to thC' throne, under 
whose feeble administration she hoped to govern India 
at pleasure. He therefore insisted that a public exam- 
ple should be made of so wicked a woman ; as a siga 
to mankind, that crimes in the most exalted persons 
ought to meet with no more favour, than iniquities in 
the mean and low. “ You, who are Emperor of the 
Moguls r said MohAbet, addressing himself to Jehan- 
gire, “ whom we look upon as something more than 
human, ought to follow the example of God, who has 
no respect for persona.” 

Jehanglre was too well acquainted with his situation 
• to contradict Moh&bet. He owned the justice of the 
accusation, and he signed the wairant for her death. 
Being excluded from his presence, her charms had lost 
their irresistible influence over him ; and when his pas- 
sions did not thwart the natural bias of his mind, he 
was always just. The dreadful message was delivered 
to the Sultana, She heard it without emotion. “ Im- 
prisoned sovereigns,” said she, “ lose their right to life 
with their freedom ; but permit nle for once to see the 
Emperor, and to bathe with my tears the hand that has 
fixed the seal to the warrant of death.” She was brought 
before her husband, in the presence ot' MohAbet. Her 
beauty shone with additional lustre through her sorrow. 
She uttered not one word. Jeban^re burst into teari. 
“ Will you not spare this woman, MohAbet?” said thb 
Etfiperor j “ you see how she weeps.” “ The Empe- 
fof of the Moguls,” replied MohAbet, " should ne^eir 
ask in vain.” The gtia^ ft^red from her, At a 
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of his hand ; and she was restored that instant to her 
former attendants. ‘ 

The friends of MohAbet disapproved of his gene- 
rosity, and he had cause to repent of it himself. The 
Sultana lived notto thank her forgiver, but to rei^enge 
herself. The Imperial camp moved, to Cabul. Mo- 
hftbet, without appearing to command, directed every- 
thing at court. I’he Emperor implicitly followed his 
advice ; and he even seemed to harbour no resentment 
against him fir the past. He had long known his 
abilities ; he was now convinced of his integrity and 
generosity. Naturally fond of« indolence and pleasure 
himself, he could not wish to have left the affairs of 
the state in better hands. The attention paid him by 
Mohibet, eradicated every idea of bondage : and the 
weight which his edicts carried, from their prcqi&ioa and 
wisdom, reconciled his situation to his pride, by4;he 
obedience which was paid to them over all the empire. 

Six months had passed in Cabul in an apparent har- 
mony between the monarch and his minister. The 
busy spirit of Noor-Jehan was, in the mean time, 
hatching mischief. She concealed her schemes so • 
effectually, tliat they escaped the penetrating eyes of 
Mohibet. The Emperor resided in his palace at 
Cabul : the minister lay every night in the camp of his 
Rajaputs w ithout the walls. When he came one morn- 
ing to pay his respects at court with his retinue, the 
citizens, at the instigation of the Sultana, attacked him 
from both ends of a narrow street. Some, posted in 
windows on either side, bred upon him with muskets. 
He turned back, and forced his way to his camp. He 
arrived among the Rajaputs unhurt : his followers were 
all either wounded or slain. The citizens did not 
rest here. They fell upon the guards which he had 
placed round the Emperor ; and put 6ve hundred to 
the sword. 

Moh6bet, enraged at the perfidy of the C&bulians, 
prepared to take ample revenge. He blocked up the 
city with bis army. The massacre within was discon- 
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tinued. Fear Succeeded to rage. The principal in- 
habitants, laying the whole blame upon the rabble, 
came out in the most suppliant manner to Mohdbet. 
Jehangire, who disclaimed all knowledge of the tumult, 
interceded for th^m ; and the enraged minister spared 
the city, after having punished the most notorious ring- 
leaders of the insurgents. He, however, declared that 
he would never enter tlie perfidious city of Cabul : he 
gave directions to the Emperor to quit i^ tlie next day, 
and, having made the necessary preparations, the Im- 
perial camp moved in a, few days toward Lahore. 

On the way to Lahore, Mohabet took a '-udden reso- 
fution to throw up his power. He had no intentions 
himself upon the empire ; and he had triumphed over 
his enemies, and served his friends. He exacted and 
obtained from Jehangire, the most solemn promises of 
oblivion for the past ; and he restored that Prince to 
all his former consequence and power. He promised 
to assist him with his advice ; and to shew his sincerity, 
he dismissed the greatest part of his guards and at- 
tendants. Tliis conduct was noble ; but he had gone 
too far to retreat. Cii-atitudc is not so strong a passion 
as revenge. The weak forget favours ; but the haughty 
never forgive indignities. The Sultana kept fresh in 
her memory her disgrace ; she remembered her danger 
from Mohabet. She applied to Jehangire for his im- 
mediate death. Slje urged specious arguments to 
strengthen her request, “ A man,” said she, “ who is 
so daring as to seize the person of his sovereign, is a 
dangerous subject. The lu-tre of ro 3 'alty must be di- 
minished,” continued the Sultana, “ m tlie eyes of the 
people, whilst he who pulled his •Prince from the 
throne, is permitted to knc^l before it w'itU feigned 
allegiance.” Jehangire was shocked at her proposal. 
He commanded her to be silent. 

She was silent, but she did not drop her design. She 
resolved to take off by private treachery the man w'hom 
she failed to bring to a public death. She contrived to 
place one of her etinuchs behind the curtain, with 
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orders to shoot Mobibet when he should, next come to 
pay his respects in the presence. Jehangire overheard 
her commands to the slave. He acquainted Mob&bet 
with the snare Ig^d for his life ; insinuating Uiat his 
power was not sufficient to protect him, from private 
treachery, though he was resolved to save him'' from 
public di^race. IVfohabet wits alarmed. He escaped 
feom the ounp. The army lay that day on the banks 
of the Gelum,^in the very spot where the Emperor had 
seven months before been seized. Mohibet, after 
having tlie whole power of the empire in his hands, 
was obliged to fly from that very place without a single 
attendant. He carried nothing with him but his life*: 
his wealth was left in the Imperial camp, and became 
the property of Noor-Jchan. His flight had scarce 
become public, when an edict was issued by the Sul> 
tana’s procurement, to all the governors of provinces^ to 
make diligent search for him. He was declared a rebel, 
and a reward was put upon his head. 

Asiph disapproved of his sister’s violence. ^He knew 
the merit of Mohibet; he was not forgetful of his ^ 
kindness to himself when under his power. He was 
tired, besides, of the weakness of Jehangire and of the 
Sultana’s tyranny. He, however, observed a cautious 
silence. His power depended upon his sister ; and she 
was haughty as well as vindictive. Mohflbet flew from 
place to place. He took, at first, the route of Tatta ; 
but the unfortunate have enemies every where. The 
boldness which had lately raised him to the summit of 
power, forsook him not in his distress. He mounted 
his horse, and rode solitary near four hundred miles, 
to throw himself ento the conversation of Asiph. That 
minister, at the time, wfs in the Imperial camp at 
Kamal, on the road between Lahore and Delhi. Mo- 
h^bet, in a mean habit, entered the camp when it was 
dark ; and about nine o’clock placed himseli^, in the 
passage which led from the apartments of Asiph to the 
haram. The eunuch who stood at the door questioned 
Moh^et. He knew that lord by bis voice ; but he 
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assured him of his fidelity. Mohibet told him, thet 
be wished to speak to his lord on affairs of the last 
moment The vizier came. 

When Asiph saw the low condition into which he 
who lately commanded the empire, was fiillen, he could 
scarce refrain frOm tears. He took him in his arms : 
they retired in silence to a Secret place. Mohkbet, 
after mentioning the ingratitude of Noor-Jdian, com- 
plained of the imbecility of the Emperor, and plainly 
told the vizier, that, low as he was rt^uced, he was 
determined to raise up another sovereign in India. 
“Purvez,” continued Mohibet, “ is a virtuous man, and 
tny friend. But be is easy and pliant ; and we must 
not change one weak Prince for another. I kpow the 
merit of Shaw Jehan ; I have fought against him ; and 
when 1 conquered, 1 gained not a victory but my own 
life. He suits the times. He is ambitious, and sowe-f 
times severe ; but he will a^andise the empire abroad, 
and add vigour and precision to the laws at home.” — r 
Asiph was overjoyed at this declaration. He was con- 
nected in friendship as well as in affinity with Shaw 
Jeh^n. “ You must go hence with speed,” said Asiph, 

“ and I will endeavour to procure ^our pardon. The 
Emperor, who is not averse to you, will listen to my 
request; especially as Shaw Jehkn, with whom you 
alone are able to cope in the field, is in arms. I shall 
procure for you an army, which you shall use as the 
circumstances of the time will demfmd.” 

The two Omrahs, having sworn fidelity to one an- 
other, parted. Mohabet, mounting his horse, dived 
into the night: Asiph went into the presence. The 
Emperor was much alarmed at the news from the 
Decan, that his rebellious son had collected an army. 
He regretted the loss of Mohabet, and Asiph took that 
opportunity of suing for his pardon. The Emperor, ' 
in the warmth of his zeal against his son, ordered an 
edict of indemnity to be forthwith issued, which re- 
stored Mohkbet to his honours and estates. A com- 
mission was given him to command the army against 
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Shaw Jeh^n ; and the ceremony of giving thanks in the 
presence was dispensed with in bis favour, as he could 
not trust his life to the mercy of Noor-Jeh^n* 

Ah event, however, happened, which rendered these 
preparations against Shaw Jehan unnecejssary. That 
Prince desisted from his new enterprise without the in- 
terposition of force. When Moh&bet carried all before 
him at cofirt, his friend and pupil, the Prince Purvez, 
remained at the head of the army, and cOmiuanded all 
the eastern aiiJ southern provinces in great tranquillity. 
He took no notice of his fatlicr's coniinement ; and he 
used no means for his relcasemcnt. He knew that 
Mohabet had no de-signs upon the empiic ; aiid be was 
rather pleased with a check upon the Emperor, which 
might prove an excuse to himself from being hound by 
his coniiuands. In the midst of the insensibility and 
tranquillity of Purvez, he was seized by an apoplexy, 
which carried him ofl’ in the thirty-eighth year of his 
age. 

Sultan Purvez was one of those harmless pien tliat 
pass without either envy or lainc through life. Desti- 
tute of those violent passions liieh agitate the animated 
and ambitious, he was never completely happy, nor 
thoroughly miserable. Ease was his only comfort; 
toil his sole aversion. Though battles w^ere gained in 
his name, he was ratlier an incumbrance to an army 
than the spring which should move the whole. With- 
out ambition to command, he thought it no indignity to 
obey. He approved of the counsel of others without 
ever proposing his own. He was, in short, an useful 
engine in the hands of an able general. There was a 
kind of comity in bis manner which commanded respect 
where he impressed no awe ; and even men who knew 
his weakness, listened with* attention to his commands. 
His constitution was feeble and lethargic ; his life a 
perpetual slumber. Had he lived, he was cj^estined 
for the throne ; and, as he had no passions to gratify, 
the happiness or misery of his reign would depend 
«n th^ whom chance might • place around him. 
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His death regretted more perhaps than that of an 
abler man might have been. lie never committed in- 
juries, and naankind gave him credit for benevolence. 
Mohabet mourned him as a good-natured friend ; .Te- 
hangire as a dutiful son. The contrast which the cha- 
racter of his brotfier presented, justified the sentiments 
of both. 

When Mohabet fled, Noor-Jeh^n governed the em- 
pire without cbntfol. While yet he held the reins of 
government, he had sent orders to his son Channa Zkd, 
suba of Bengal, to scud jjiiii the surplus of the revenues 
of that country. Twenty- tuo lacks, under an escort, 
uere advanced as far as Delhi, when tlie flight of Mo- 
hflbet happened ; and the same messenger who brought 
the new s of tlie treasure to the F.mperor, brought him 
also intelligence of the death of Purvez. Jehangire was 
affected beyond measure at tlie loss of his son ; he 
never liud disobeyed his commands, and his manner 
was naturally engaging and pleasing. The command 
of the army devolved upon Chan Jehau Lodi. He was 
ordered to send his family to court as hostages for his 
faith. An unexpected war furnished a field for the 
abilities of Lodi. The Nizam raised disturbances ; but 
he was reduced, without battle, to terms. 

Chan (fiianaii, who, after his release from confine- 
ment, had remained with Purvez in the camp, did 
not long survive that Prince. lie attained to the 
seventy-second year of his age ; ajid, though in his 
latter days he was accused ol treachery, he had covered 
the former part of his life w ith renown. He performed 
many memorable actions under the Emperor Akbar. 
He reduced the kingdom of Guzerat; he defeated, 
with twenty thousand horse, ^an army of seventy thou- 
sand under the confederate Princes of the Decan. He 
was a scholar as well as a soldier. He was the most 
learned, man of his time : shrewd in politics, eloquent 
to a proverb. He translated the commentaries of the 
Emperor Baber into the Persic from the Mogul lan- 
guage. lie understeod the Arabic, the Pehlvi, and all 
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dialects of India. He was aleo a ^ood poet, and 
Qiany of bis pieces have come down to pur time. In 
abilities he yielded not to bis father, tiie famous Byram ; 
though he possessed not his integrity and unsullied 
virtne. 


JEHANGIRE. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Schemes of Mohdbet and Asiph — Death of the Em- 
peror — Hischaracter — Anecdotesof his private life — 
His religion — His violence — Severe justice and hu- 
manity — The son of Prince Chusero raised to the 
throne — Dfeat of Sharidr — Shaw Jehdn marches 
from the Decan — Young Emperor deposed, and mur- 
dered — Children of Jehangire — Stale of Persia. 

Mohabet, after his conference with Asiph, made the 
best of his way to the dominions of the Rana. He had 
been recommended by letters from the vizier to that 
Etioce ; and he was received with extraordinary marks 
of distinction. A circumstance, omitted in its place, 
will contribute to throw light on tlie sequel. A cor- 
respondence, by writing, between Moh&bet and Asiph 
would be a measure full of peril to both. They had 
resolved to seize upon the accidents that might arise in 
the course of time for the service of Shaw Jehan. The 
yi^ier was to be ,the judge, as having the best access 
to know the period ht for their purpose, from his resi- 
dence at court and intinlate knowledge of its affairs. 
Mohdbet left a ring in bis hands, which, w'hen it should 
be sent, was the signal for him to espouse openly the 
interests of the Prince, 

The edict of indemnity to Mohdbet had scarce been 
proipolgated, when that lord understood from court 
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that the £mpe?or began to decline visibly in his health. 
The prospect of his approaching dissolution rendered 
it unnecessary to wrest from him, by force, a sceptre 
which he was soon to resign to death. Mohibet re- 
mained quiet with the Rana ; who, holding a friendly 
correspondence w’ith Shaw JehAn, took an opportunity 
of informing that Prince that his noble guest was no 
enemy to his cause. Jehangire had, for seven years, 
been troubled with a slight asthma, ^^is disorder in- 
creased towards the end of the preceding year ; and he 
resolved to make a progress to Cashmire for the benefit 
of the air. The autumn proved very severe in that 
elevated country. He was seized with a violent cold, 
which fell upon his lungs. The sharpness and purity 
of the air rendered his breathing difficult. He com- 
plained of a kind of suffocation ; and became impatient 
under his disorder. He commanded the camp to move, 
with slow marches, toward Lahore. He was carried 
in a litter as far as the town of Mutti, which stands 
about haJf-way on the rpad from Cashmire. At Mutti 
his difficulty of breathing increased. He was growing 
worse every day, and the army halted. On the ninth 
of November of the year 16'37, he expired ; having 
lived fifty-eight, and reigned twenty-two lunar years and 
ei^t months. 

Jehangire was neither vicious nor virtuous in the 
extreme. His bad actions proceeded from passion; 
and his good frequently from whim. Violent in his 
measures without cruelty, merciful without feeling, 
proud without dignity, and generous without acquiring 
friends. A slave to his pleasures, yet a lover of busi- 
ness ; destitute of all religion, yet hill of superstition 
and vain fears. Finn in nqtbing but in the invariable 
rigour of his justice, he was changeable in his opinions, 
and often the dupe of those whom he despised. Some- 
times palm, winning, and benevolent, he gained the 
affections of those who knew him not; at other times, 
morose, captious, reserved, he became terrible to those 
in whom he most confided. In public, he wee familiar. 
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complaisant, and easy, to all ; he mad6 no distinction 
between high and low ; he heard, with patience, the 
complaints of the meanest of his subjects ; and great- 
ness was never ar security against his justice : in_ pri- 
vate, he w'as thoughtful, cold, and silpnt ;• and he often 
clothed his countenance with such terror, that Asiph 
Jah frequently fled from his presence, and the Sultana, 
in the plentitude of her influence over him, was known 
to approach hirn on trembling knees. His affection for 
his children bordered on weakness. He was aS for- 
getful of injuries as he was of favours. In war he had 
no abilities ; he was fond of peace and tranquillity ; and 
rather a lover than an encourager of the arts of civil life. 
Naturally averse to tyranny and oppression, property 
■was secure under his administration : he had no avarice 
himself to render him unjust, and he was tly? deter- 
mined and implacable enemy of extortion in others. 
He was a man of science and of literary abilities ; and 
the memoirs of his life, which he penned himself, do 
him more honour as a good writer, than the matter, as 
a great monarch. Upon the whole, Jehangire, though 
not a faultless man, was far from being a bad Prince : 
he had an inclination to be virtuous, and his errors pro- 
ceeded from a defect more than a depravity of soul. 
His mother was thought to have introduced a tincture of 
madness into his blood j and an immoderate use of wine 
and opium rendered sometimes frantic a mind naturally 
inflamed. 

Though Jehangire was often serious and distant 
among his domestics, he was fond of tlirowing ofif the 
character of the Emperor, and of enjoying freely the 
conversation of hfi. subjects. He often disappeared in 
the evening from the paljice, and dived into obscure 
punch-houses, to pass some hours in drinking and 
talking with the lower sort. He had no enemies, and 
he was under no apprehensions concerning thfii safety 
of bis person. Being in the hall of audience accessible 
to all ranks of men, after the performance of the usual 
ceremonies, he was often known ill his nocturnal exciir- 
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sions. But the people loved liis familiar openness, and 
did not by ruddhess abuse the trust reposed in them by 
their Prince. He often desired his companions at the 
bowl to ask no favours of him, lest Selim, in his cups, 
might promise what Jehaugire, in Jiis sober senses, 
would not clioosej;o perform. When the liquor began 
to inflame him, he was rather mad than intoxicated. 
He flew frqm one extreme of passion to anotiier ; this 
moment joyful, the next melancholy and drowned in 
tears. VVhen in this sitpation, he was fond of arguing 
upon abstruse subjects. Religion was his favourite 
topic. He sometimes praised the Mahommedan faith, 
sometimes that of the Christians ; he was now a fol- 
lower of Zoroaster, and now of Brahma. In the midst 
of these devout professions, he would, sometimes, as 
stai'ting from a dream, exclaim, “ That the prophets of 
all nations were impostors ; and that he himself, should 
his indolence permit him, could form a better system of 
religion than any they had imposed on the world.” 
When he was sober, he was divested of every idea 
of religion, having been brought up a Deist under the 
tuition of his father Akbar. 

The variety of opinions on the subject oY religion 
which prevailed in India, occasioned great uneasiness 
both to Jehangire and his father Akbar. The tenets of 
Mahommedanism, which the family of Timur had 
brought along with them into their conquests, w'ere tlie 
religion established by law; but the majority of their 
subjects W'ere of dift’ereut persuasions. The follow'ers 
of the Bralimin faith were the most numerous, and the 
next were the Persian Guebres, who worshipped the 
element of fire, as the best representative of God. 
The Christians of Europe and of Armenia possessed 
several factories in the principal cities and ports, and 
they wandered in pursuit of commerce over all the 
empire. The different opinions among all these sects, 
on a subject which mankind reckon of the last import* 
ance, were the source of disputes, animosities, and 
quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. He tolerated every 
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relt^on ; he admitted men of all persuasions into his 
confidence and service; and he had formed serious 
thoughts of promulgating a new feith, which might re- 
concile the minds of all his subjects. He esteemed 
himself as equal in abilities to Mabommed, and he.had 
more power to enforce his doctrine.. Cut, foreseeing 
the distractions which this arduous measure might 
occasion, , he dropt his design ; and, instead of esta- 
blishing a new faitii, contented himself with mving no 
credit to any ef the old systems of religion. Jehangire 
in his youth had imbibed his fiither’s principles. He 
began to write a new code of divine law ; but he had 
neither the austerity nor the abilities of a prophet. He 
shewed more wisdom in relinquishing, than in forming, 
such a visionary scheme. 

Jehangire ^ras subject to violent passions upon many 
occasions. Complaints against his nobles, and even 
against his favourite sons, were received with an eager- 
ness, and a rage against the offenders, more easily 
bnagined than described. When his mind was heated 
trith a relation of oppression, be often burst but into a 
loud exclamation, “ Who in my empire has dared to 
do this wrong?” His violence flew before the accusa- 
tion ; and to name any person to him, was to convince 
him of his guilt. Shaw Jehin had been known, when 
in the greatest favour, to have come trembling before 
his father, at the accusation of the meanest subject; 
and the whole ministry, and the servants of the court, 
frequently stood abashed, pale, distant, and in terror 
for themselves, when a poor man in rags was relating 
his grievances to the Emperor. 

His excessive severity in the execution of impartial 
justice, was the gfeat line which marks the features of 
the character of Jehangire. He had no respect of 
persons, when he animadverted upon crimes. His 
former fevour was obliterated at once by guilt ; and he 
persevered, with undeviating rigour, to revenge upon 
the great, the injuries done to the low'. The story of 
Seif Alia remains as a monument of bis savage jusUce. 
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The sister of the (hvourite Sultana had a son by her 
husband Ibrahim, the suba of Bengal, who, from his 
tender years, had been brought up at court by the 
'Empress, who, having no sons by Jehangire, adopted 
Seif Alla for her own. The Emperor was fond of the 
boy; he even often seated him upon his throne. At 
twelve years of age Alla returned to his father in Bengal. 
Jehangire gave him a letter to the suba, witK orders to 
appoint him governor of Burdwan. Alla, after having 
resided in his government some years, h&d the misfor> 
tune, when he was one day riding on an elephant through 
the street, to tread by accident a child to death. The 
parents of the child followed Alla to his house. They 
loudly demanded an exemplary punishment on the 
driver; and the governor, considering it an accidetO, 
refused their request, and ordered them to be driven 
away from his door. They abused him in very oppro- 
brious terms ; and Alla, proud of his rank and family, 
expelled them from the district of Burdwan. 

Jehangire residing at that time in the city of Lahore, 
they found their way, after a long journey on foot, 
to the presence. They called aloud for justice ; and 
the Emperor wrote a letter to Alla with his own hand, 
with peremptory orders to restore to the injured parents 
of the child their possessions, and to make them ample 
amends for their loss and the fatigue of their journey. 
The pride of Alla was hurt at the victory obtain^ 
over him; and instead of obeying the orders of his 
Prince, he threw them into prison, till they made sub- 
missions to him for their conduct. But as soon as they 
were released, they travelled again to Lahore. Alla 
was alarmed, and wrote letters to the Sultana and 
Asiph Jah, to prevent the petitioners from being ad- 
mitted into the presence. They hovered to no effect, for 
some miHiths, about the palace. They could not even 
come within hearing of the Emperor, till one day tbet 
he was 'taking his pleasure in a barge upon the river. 
They pressed forward through the crowd ; and thrice 
call^ out aloud for justice. The Emperor hoard them^ 
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and he recollected their persons. He ordered the barge 
to be rowed, that instant, to the bank ; and, before be 
inquired into the nature of their complaint, be wrote an 
order for them to receive a pension for life, from the 
Imperial treasury. When they had explained their 
grievances, he said not a word, but hecontmanded Alla 
to appear immediately at court. 

Alla obeyed the Imperial command ; but he knew 
not the intentions of Jehangire, which that Prince had 
locked up in *his own breast. The youth encamped 
with his retinue, the night of his arrival, on the opposite 
bank of the river; and sent aMnessenger to announce 
his coming to the Emperor. Jehangire gave orders for 
one of his elephants of state to be ready, by the dawn 
of day ; and he at the same time directed the parents 
of the child to attend. He hinjself was up befoi'e it was 
light, and having crossed the river, he came to the camp 
01 Alla, and conmianded him to be bound. The parents 
were mounted upon the elephant ; and the En)j)cror 
ordered the driver to tread the unfortunate young man 
to death. But the driver, afraid of the resentment of 
the Sultana, passed over him .several times, without 
giving the elephant the necessary directions. The 
Emperor, however, by his threats o!)lIgcd him at last to 
execute his orders. lie retired liomc in .silence; and 
issued out his commands to bury Alla with great ])omp 
and magniticence, and that the court should go into 
mourning for him lor the space of two moons. “ I 
loved him,” said Jehangire, “ but justice, like necessity, 
should bind monarchs.” 

The severe justice of Jehangire established tranquillity 
through all his dominions, when tliey were not dislin-bed 
by the ambition of bis sons. The subas of provinces 
avoided oppression, as the poor had a determined 
avenger of their wrongs, in their sovereign, lie upon 
every occasion affected the conversation of tlie lower 
sort. They had immediate access to his persem ; and 
he only seemed pleased, when he was bumbling the 
pride of his nobles, upon the just complaints of tiio 
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vulgar. He boasted of his humanity, as well as of his 
justice. He h^ used to say, “ That a monarch should 
eveu feel for the beasts of the field ; and that the birds 
of heaven ought to receive their due at the foot of the 
throne.” ’ 

As soon as *Jehangire expired, Asipb, at the head of 
the Imperial retinue, proceeded witli the body to 
Lahore. When he arrived on the banks of tfi^ Gelum, 
he dispatched a Hindoo named Narsi with the ring to 
Moh^bet, as the signal for that lord td espouse the 
cause of Shaw Jehin. The will of Jehangire had been 
opened immediately upon his demise. He had, at the 
instigation of the Sultana, named his fourth son Shari&r 
as his successor in tlie throne; but that Prince had 
some weeks before set out for Lahore. When the news 
of the death of Jehan«ire arrived at that city, the Prince 
seized upon the Imperial treasure, and encouraged the 
troops to join him by ample donations. The vizier 
was alarmed. To gain time for the execution of his 
designs in favour of Shaw Jehin, he proclaimed Dawir 
Buxsh, the son of Prince Chusero, Emperor of the 
Moguls. His sister disapproved of this measure; and 
endeavoured to raise a party in the camp in favour of 
Sharikr : but he put an end to her schemes by confining 
her to her tent ; and gave strict orders, that none should 
be admitted into her presence. 

ShariAr, by means of the Imperial treasure, collected 
together a considerable force. Being ill of a venereal 
disorder himself, he appointed Bai^sdr, the son of his 
uncle, the Prince Danial, to command his army. The 
troops of Asiph were inferior in number to those of 
Shari^r ; but they were, in some measure, disciplined, 
and inured to the field. Shariir had cross^ the Geluin 
before the arrival of Asipb; *who drew' up his forces 
upon the first appearance of the enemy. It was rather 
a flight than a battle. The raw troops of Shariar gave 
way before they came to blow's. He was not himself 
in the action : he stood on a distant hill, and fell in 
into the current of retreat He shut himself up in the 
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citadel of Laliore ; Tvhich was invested the next day by 
the army of Asiph. The friends of ShariAr deserted 
him, and made terms for themselves. The unfortunate 
Prince hid himself in a cellar within the haram. He 
Was found, and dragged to the light, by Ferose Chan : 
and Alliverdi bound his hands wi^-h hts girdle, and 
brought him to Dawir Buxsh. He was ordered to be 
confined ’ and the second day he was deprived of sight. 

Narsi, the messenger of Asiph, arrived with the ring, 
after a journ^ of three weeks, at Chibtr on the borders 
of Golconda, where Moh&bet, at the time, resided with 
Shaw Jehan. lie informed thfe Prince of the death of 
Jehongirc ; and acquainted Moh&bet of the plan formed 
by the vizier, to secure the throne for the former ; and 
that Dawir Buxsh was only raised as a temporary 
bulwark against the designs of the Sultana, and to 
appease the jjeople, wlio were averse to Shari-i*. Shaw 
Jehdn, by the advice of Mohhbet, began his march 
through Guzerat. Two officers were sent with letters 
to the vizier; and Nishar Chan was dispatched with 
presents to Lodi, who commanded the ar/ny in the 
Dccan. 

Lodi was always averse to the interests of Shaw 
Jehan. lie was proud and passionate; of high birth, 
and reputation in war. Deriving his blood from the 
Imperial family of Lodi, he even had views on the 
empire. Many of his nation served under him in the 
army; and confiding in their attachment, he looked 
with secret pleasure upon the contests for the throne 
which were likely to arise in the family of Timur. He 
had detached a part of his army to seize Malava, and 
all die Imperial territories bordering upon that province. 
The messenger of Shaw Jeh^n was received with edd- 
ness. The answer given him was undecisive and 
evasive; and he was dismissed without any marks 
either of resentment or favour. Lodi did not see 
clearly before him ; and he was resolved to take advan- 
tage of events as they should happen to rise. 

Shaw JdiAn having, as alre^y mentioned, taken tba 
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route of Guzerat, received the submission of that pro- 
vince, Seif chan, who commanded for the empire, 
being sick, was taken in his bed ; but his life was spared 
at the intercession of his wife, who was the particular 
favourite of the sister of the Prince. Having remained 
seven days at'Ahmedab^d, news arrived of the victory 
of the vizier over ShariHr. Chidmud-Perist was dis-* 
patched to the conqueror with letters. Theyj:ontained 
expressions of .the deepest gratitude to the minister; 
but he, at the same time, intimated, tfiat dissension 
could not cease but with the life of the sons of Chuscro 
and Danial. The temporary Emperor, Dawir Buxsh, 
bad been dethroned and imprisoned three days before 
the arrival of Shaw Jehan’s messenger at Lahore. 
His brother Cl urshasp, and Bai^sar and Hoshung, the 
sons of Danial, liad been also confined. To shew his 
attachment to Shaw Jclian, the vizier delivered the keys 
of the prison to Perist; and that chief, to gain his 
master’s favour, strangled the three Princes that very 
night. Asiph made no inquiry concerning their deaths. 
He marched the next day toward Agra, having pro- 
claimed Shaw Jeh^n Emperor of the Moguls. 

Shaw Jehin arriving at Ajmere, was joined in that 
city by the Bana and his son. They ivcre dignified with 
titles ; and several Ginrahs were raised to higher ranks 
of nobility. The government of Ajinerc, with many rich 
estates, were conferred upon Mohabet; and the Em- 
peror, for Shaw Jehan had assumed that title, marched 
toward Agra, and pitched his camp in sight of that 
capital, on the 31st of January 1628, in the garden 
which from its beauty w'as called the Habitation of 
Light. Cassim, the governor of Agrj, came with the 
keys, and touched the ground with his forehead before 
the Emperor, who entered thd city the next day, amid 
the acclamations of the populace. They forgot his 
crimes in his splendour; and recognised the right to 
the throriC which murder had procured. 

Seven children were born to the Emperor Jehan^re: 
five sons and two daughters. The first were Chusera. 

H 2 
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Purrez, Cburrum, Jehandlb*, and Sharilr; the daugh- 
ters were Sultana Nissa and Sultana ESx Banu. Chu- 
sero, Punrez, and Jehandir^ died before their fiither: 
Sharif fell a victim to his brother’s jealousy ; and 
Chumim, under the name of Shaw Jeh^, succeeded to 
tiie empire. The Prince Chusero left tw6 sons, Dawir 
Buxsh and Gurshasp : the first had obtained the name 
of Emperor; they were both murdered, as has been 
alreiKly mentioned, at Lahore. The children of Purvez 
were a son add a daughter : the first, by dying a natural 
death soon after his father, prevented t^e dagger of 
ShaW Jeh&n from committing another murder ; and the 
latter became afterwards the wife of Dara, the eldest 
son of Shaw Jeh^. The two sons of Dani&l, Bai^sdr 
and Hoshung, had been confined during the reign of 
their uncle Jehangire. Strangers to the world, and 
destitute of experience, their nerves were relaxed by 
inactivity, and their minds broken by adversity. This 
state of debility did not secure them from the jealousy 
of the new Emperor, by whose commands they were 
strangled at Lahore. The Emperor, eitlKr by the 
dagger or bowstring, dispatched all the males of the 
house of Timur; so that he himself and his children 
only remtuned of the posterity of Baber, who conquered 
India. 

The state of Persia suffered no change during the 
reign of the Emperor Jehangire in Uindostan. Shaw 
Abas, surnamed the Great, who was in his twentieth 
year on the throne of the family of Seifi at the death of 
Akbar, outlived Jehangire. He covered with splendid 
exploits, and a rigorous adherence to justice, the natural 
severity and even cruelty of his character; and acquired 
the reputation of a great, though not of an amiable 
Prince. The Usbec Tartars of Great Bucharia, who 
had made encroachments on the Persian dominions 
during the interrupted reigns of the immediate pre- 
decessors. of Abas, lost much of their consequence 
in the time of that victorious I’rince. Domestic troubles 
and disputes about the succession converted the westers 
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Tartyry into a Miesie of blood ; and offered an olgect of 
ambition to Abas. He invaded Chorassan; be be- 
sieged the capitd Balick, but he was obliged w^treat^ 
by the activity and valour of Baki, viiio had possessed 
himself, after> varjous vicissitudes of fortune, of the 
throne of the Usbbcs. Baki, dying in the third year of 
his reign, was succeeded by his brother Walli; who 
being expelled by his uncle, took refuge, %itii^ of 
the nobles, in the ^urt of Shaw Abas, a The Persian 
assisted him with an army. He was succes^Hl in 
many eng^nlents, defeated his uncle’s forc^i^and 
took the city of Bochara ; but his fortu|£ changed near 
Samarcand, and he fell in a battle whicn he lost. The 
views of Abas on the western dominions of the Usbecs, 
which had formerly belonged to Persia, fell with his 
ally W^li. £mam Kulli and his brother divided 
between them the empiie; and, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Abas, retained the dominion of the extensive 
province of Chorassan. 
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hecan—War in Golconda andTellingana — Irruption 
of the Afgans — The^ viaier Adph takes Ike feld. 



The ideas upon govertwneot which the Tartars of the 
northern Asia carried into their conquests in Hindostim, 
were often fatal to the posterity of Timur. Monarcliy 
descends tlirough the channel of primogeniture ; hut 
despotism must never fall into the- hands of a minor. 
The Prince is the centng ^ u nion between all the inem- 
ber^wf !tbe state ; and, wim he happms to be a child, 
the 'Vhach bind the allegiance ^Jhe subject are 
dissolv^l' Habituated to battle and inured to depre- 
dation, wKTartars always adopted for their leader, tliat 
person of the family of their Princes who was most pro- 
per forflbeir own inode of life; and lost sight of heie- 
ditary ’^^ssion in tire convcnicmce of the natioijf 
When they s|ttled in better re^ons tl^ir native 
countiy, they <^d not lay aside a custom suited only to 
incursion and yirax. Thq, succession to the thrmie was 
never deteiiblNl^y established rules ; and a dwr was 
opened to intrigue, to murder, and to civil war. Every 
Prince, as if in an enemy’s country, mounted the throne 
through conquest ; and the safety of the state, as well 
as his own, forced him, in a manner, to become an 
assassin, and to stain the day of his accession with the 
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bloodi of his reMions. When tlierefore IIk despot died, 
ambition was not tiie only source of broils among his 
sons. They contended for life, as well as for tfaei throne ; 
under a certainty that the first must Jbe lost, without a 
possession oft the^secoud. Self-preservation, that firat 
principle of the human mind, converted fi'equently the 
humane Prince into a cruel tyrant, and tlius necessity 
prompted men to actions which their schAs 
abhorred. # 

Shaw Jehin had tliis apology for the murder of his 
relations; and the manners of the people were so much 
aidapted to an idea of necessity in such a case, that they 
acquiesced without murmuring under his government. 
He mounted the throne of the Moguls in Agra, on tlie 
first of February, of the year 1628 of the Christian 
era ; aijd, according to the pompous manner of eastern 
Princes, assumed the titles of The true star of the faith, 
the second lord of the happy conjunctions, Mahommed, 
the King of the roorld. He was born at Lahore on the 
5th of .Taauary 1592, and, on the day of his accession, 
he u as thirty-six solar years and twenty-eight days old. 
To drive away the memory of the late assassinations 
from the minds of tlie people, and to gratify tlie nobles, 
nlio had crowded from every quarter to Agra, hie ush- 
ered in his rei^ with a festival, which exceeded every 
thing of the kind known in that age, in magnificence 
and expence. The pompous shows of the favourite 
Sultana, in tlie late reign, vanished in the superior 
grandeur of those exhibited by Shaw Jehan. . 

In the midst of festivity and joy, Shaw Jehfin did 
neither forget the stale nor the gratitude which he owed 
to his friends, Asiph Jah, though nM yet arrived from 
I,.ahorc, was confirmed in tl^J office of vizier. His ap- 
pointments to support the dignity of his Station, and as 
a reward for the part he acted in securing the posses- 
sion of^e throne to the Emperor, amounted to near a 
million sterling. Mohabet, who in Shaw Jehfin’s pro- 
gress from the Decan to Agra had been presented with 
the government of 'Ajmere, was raised to the high 
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office of captain-general of all the forces, and to the 
title and dignity of Chan Chanan, or first of the nobles. 
His son Chanazad, who had been raised to the title of 
Chan ZimSn, was'.placed in the government of Malava. 
JBehar was conferred on Chan Alum, ^ngal on Casim, 
Allahabad on Jansapar Chan. The Emperor, in be- 
stowing the province of Cabul on Liscar, exhibited an 
kistance o^justice. He had, during his rebellion, taken 
eight laeks of roupees by force from that Omrah, and 
when he appointed him to Cabul, he at the same time 
gave him a draft on the treasury for the money ; signi- 
fying to Liscar, “That, necessity being removed, there 
was no excuse for the continuance of injustice.” Fifty 
Mahommedan nobles, together with many Indian Ra- 
jas, were raised to honours and gratified with presents. 

During these transactions at Agra, Asiph pursued his 
journey in very slow marches from Lahore. His sister, 
the favourite of the late Emperor, being ruined in all her 
schemes of ambition, was left in a kind of confinement 
at Laliorc in the Imperial palace. The four sons of 
the reigning Emperor, Dara, Suja, Aurungz^be, and 
Morad, had been sent as hostages for their father’s 
good behaviour to Jehangire. They were in the Impe- 
rial camp when that monarch expired ; and Asiph treat- 
ed them wit!) kindness and re.spect. He arrived at 
Agra on the twenty-second of March, and presented 
his sons to the Emperor, when he w as celebrating the 
festival of the Norose, which is kept by the followers 
of Mahommed at the vernal equinox in every year. 
The Emperor was so much rejoiced at the sight of his 
children, who had been all born to him by bis favourite 
wife the daughter of Asiph, that he conferred upon their 
grandfather the pompous title of The father Princes, 
the strength of the realm, and protector of the empire. 

The Imperial Prince Dara Sheko was thirteen years 
old at the accession of bis father to the throng ; Suja 
w'as in tlie twelfth, Aurungz^be in the tenth, and Mo- 
rAd in the fourth lunar year of his age. The eldest of 
tlie Emperor’s children by tlie favourite Sultana, the 
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daughter of A^ph, was the Princess Jehdnara, which 
name signifies The ornament of the zrortd. She was 
fourteen years of a^e when Shaw Jehfin mounted the 
throne. Sensible, lively, and generous, elegant in her 
person and aecon:^>lished in her mind, she obtained an 
absolute empire over her father. A similarity of dis- 
position with the open and sincere Dara, attached her 
to the interest of that Prince ; and he owed^in a great 
measure, the favour of Ids father to her influence. Ro- 
shenrai Begum, or The Princess of the enlightened mind, 
was the second daughter of Shaw Jehin, and his fourth 
^hild by the favourite Sultana. Her wit was sharp and 
penetrating, her judgment sound, her manner engaging 
like her person ; she wa-. full of address, and calculated 
for stratagem and intrigue. She resembled the pervad- 
ing genifis of Aurungzfibe, and she favoured his designs. 
The Emperor’s third daughter was Suria Banu, or The 
splendid Princess; a name suited to her exquisite beau- 
ty. She was easy and gentle in her temper, soft and 
pleasing in her address, humane, benevolent, and silent, 
averse to duplicity and art, full of dignity and honour- 
able pride. She took no part in the intrigues which 
disturbed the repose of the state, d'^voting her time to 
the accomplishments of her sex, and a few innocent 
amusement.s. 

Shaw Jchdn found himself in the peaceable posses- 
sion of the extensive empire of his father, and he had 
abilities to govern it with dignity, justice, and precision. 
Tranquillity was established at home ; and there were 
no enemies to disturb him from abroad. Shaw Abas 
soon after died in Persia j and the sceptre fell into the 
weak and inactive hands of his grandson Sefi ; a Prince 
incapable of cither governing his subjects with dignity, 
or of giving any disturbance to his neighbours. The 
spirit of the Usbecs had declined ; and they w'ere ex- 
hausted by disputed successions and civil wars. The 
Indian nations beyond the pule of the empire, were 
peaceable and unwarlike, incapable of committing in- 
juries, and too distaht from the seat of government to 
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receive them. Tlie Portuguese, though tlie most povrer- 
ful European nation in India, were not formidable to 
the empire, though hated by tlie I’rince. Shaw Jehi\n, 
when in arms against his fatlier, had solicited their 
assistance. They liad not only rcfu.\cd him their aid, 
but, in a manly manner, roproachid him for having 
demanded it against his parent and sovereign. I Ic w as 
sensible oi the justice of tlic reproof, and therefore 
could not forgive it. The Sultana was their enemy. 
She had accompanied her husband to one of their set- 
tlements ; and she was enraged beyond measure against 
them for the w'orshij) they paid to images. 

The disrespect shewn by Lodi, who commanded in 
the Dccan, to Nishar Chan the Emperor’s messenger, 
produced a superseding commission to the latter against 
the former. Nishar produced the Imperial inandatc : 
but Lodi would not obey. MohAbet was ordered with 
a force against the refractory general ; and Nishar, on 
account of his not having acted with a proper spirit, 
was recalled. Chan Zimun, from his government of 
Malava, marched with all hh forces to the aid of his 
father Mohabet. Lodi was soon reduced to cxtrcniities. 
He sent messengers to Mohhbct, with a request of his 
mediation with the Emperor, explaining away his con- 
duct, by the difficulty of deciding in favour of the reign- 
ing Emperor against the w ill of Jehangire. “ But now',” 
continues he, “ that Shaw Jehiln remains alone of the 
postei'ity of Timur, Lodi cannot hesitate to obey his 
commands.” These letters were received by Mohabcl 
before things came to open hostility. He transmitted 
them to Agra, and Lodi was restored, in appearance, 
to favour. 

The confusions occasioned by the disputed succession, 
after the death of Jehangire, roused the ambition of 
Shaw Kuli, Prince of the U§bec Tartars. He looked 
upon a civil war as a certain event in India ; and he re- 
solved to seize on the opportunity presented by fortune. 
He ordered ten thousand of his best horse under Nid- 
der Mahommed, accompanied with a good train of ar- 
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tillery, to penefltrate into the province of Cabul. That 
general entered the Imperial dominions, and laid siege 
to the fortress of Zohac. But the place was so strong, 
and so well defended by Zingis, whe commanded the 
garrison, that A^^hommed, after siifi’ering a consider- 
able loss, raised the siege. The Usbecs, however, did 
not retreat to their own country. Mahoinmed, alter 
being repulsed at Zohac, attempted to surfffise Cabul, 
and, having failed in the enterpiise, he sit down before 
that city. 

Having summoned the garrison of Cabul to no pur- 
pose, the Usbecs began to make their approacJies. 
They soon advanced their batteries to the counterscarp 
of the ditch, and, by a constant lire, made several 
breaclies in the wall. Zitibr, the late suba, liad leiL the 
place;* and Liscar, the now governor, was not yet 
arrived. The command of the garri'-on was in .Jacob 
Chan; who defended himself so well, that the enemy 
was beat back with great loss in a general assault. 
IMuhommed, though repulsed, was not discouraged. 
He raised, with great labour, mounds to oommanci the 
walls ; and drove tlic besieged from the ranipart. The 
hri’ach, however, had Ireeii repaired, and the Usbecs 
durst not attempt to scale the walls. 

The news of the invasion had, in the mean time, 
arrived at the court of Agra; and the Emperor, finding 
that IMohabet had settled the affairs of the Decan, or- 
dered that general to the relief of Cabul. Having left 
his son in his command in the south, Moliabet hastened 
with all expedition to the north. Twelve thousand 
horse attended him ; and he was to take up the forces 
of Punjab on his way. The siege liad now continued 
three months ; the Usbecs had again made a practicable 
breach, and the ditch was almost filled, w hen tlie news 
of tlie march of MohUbct arrived in the camp of Ma- 
hoinmod. He redoubled his diligence ; and the garri- 
son, who knew' nothing of succour, began to despair. 

therefore, the t’^sbecs began to prepare for a 
second general assadlt, tlic besieged sullied out with all 
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their forces. The battle was obstinate and bloody; 
but Mahommed was at length obliged to give way ; 
and the garrison hung on his heels beyond the frontiers 
of the province. Moh^bet, upon the news of this de- 
feat, returned to Agra; and civil contests took* up the 
attention of the Usbecs at home. 

The invasion of the Usbecs was succeeded by an in- 
surrection the small province of Bundclcund. The 
Indian Princd of that country, whose name was Hidjdr 
Singh, having come to pay his respects at the court of 
Agi'a, found that an addition was made, in the books of 
the Imperial treasury, to the tribute which he and his 
ancestors li^id formerly paid to the house of Timur. 
Instead of petitioning for an abatement of the impost, 
he fled without taking leave of the Emperor. When 
he arrived in his dominions, he armed his dependants 
to the number of fifteen thousand men. He garrisoned 
his fortresses, and occupied the passes w'hich led to his 
country. The Emperor was enraged at the presump- 
tion of this petty chieftain. He ordered Mt'habet to 
enter his country with twelve thousand horse and three 
thousand foot, by the way of Gualiar. Lodi, lately 
received into favour, with tw'elve thousand more, was 
commanded to invade Bundelcund from the south ; and 
Abdalla, with seven thousand horse, from the east, by 
the way of Allahabad. These three armies, under 
three experienced and able officers, were more ffian ne- 
cessary for tlie service ; but the Emperor was desirous 
to shew an instance of vigour at the commencement of 
his reign, to raise the terror of his displeasure, and to 
establish tranquillity and good order by the means of 
fear. 

The Emperor himself marched from Agra on the 
twentieth of December, on a tour of pleasure to the 
forest of Niderbari, where he hunted tigers for six 
days, and then took the route of Gualiflr, that ke might 
be near the seat of war. He opened the gates of that 
fortress to all state-prisoners, some of whom had re- 
mained in confinement during tht whole of the former 
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reign. This clemency procured him popularity, and 
took away par{ of the odium which his bloody policy 
had already fixed on his character. The refractory 
Raja was, in the mean time, pressed hard on every 
side. He resisted with spirit ; but life was driven from 
post to post. * Ho, as the last resort, shut himself up in 
his fort of Erige. Abdalla sat down before it ; and 
having made a practicable breach, stormed the place, 
and put the ga.rrison, consisting of three th()tisand men, 
to the sword. The Raja made his eseSpe. He was 
ruined, but his spirit was not broken. With the re- 
maining part of his antiy he fell into the route of Mo- 
Jiabet ; and his forces being cut off, he himself came 
into the hands of the captain-general. 

Mohfibet carried his prisoner to the Emperor, who 
had returned to Agra. Shaw Jehan was rigid tu an 
extrenae ; and his humanity gave always place to po- 
licy. He ordered the unfortunate Prince into confine- 
ment, intimating that a warrant should soon be issued 
for his execution. MohAbet, who admired the intrepid 
constancy of the Raja, shewed an inclination to intercede 
for his life; but the stern looks of the Emperor imposed 
silence upon him. He, however, the next day, carried 
his prisoner into the presence : the rigid darkness of 
Shaw Jehin’s countenance continued ; and the captain- 
general stood at a distance, in close conversation with the 
Raja. The Emperor saw them; but he was silent. 
The Prince, and even Mohfibet, despaired of success. 
They came the third day into the presence, and stood, 
as usual, at a distance. The Raja was in fetters, and 
Mohfibet chained his own hand to that of the prisoner. 
“Approach, Mohibet,” said Shaw Jehan. “ The cap- 
tain-general will have it so; and I pardon Hidjjir Singh. 
But life without dignity is»no present from the Em- 
peror of the Moguls to a fallen Prince ; I, therefore, to 
his government restore Hidjfir Singh, upon paying six- 
teen la«ks of roupees, and furnishing the Imperial army 
with forty elephants of war.” 

Notwithstanding the deference which was shewn to 
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MoMbet for his great abilities, the Emperor was jea- 
lous of his influence and popularity. He therefore 
requested of him to resign the command of the army 
on the frontiers of the unconquered provinces of the 
Dccan, together svith the government of Candcish; 
botli which offices the captain-general discharged, by 
Chan Zeman his son. Eradit, the receiver-general of 
the Imperial revenues, was appointed to that important 
station. He set out from court, and Chan Zemdn, 
having resigndl the army and government to him, re- 
turned to Agra. Tliis change in the government of 
the frontier provinces was productive of disturbances. 
The Nizam of Golconda, who had been kept quiet by 
the reputation of IMohabet and lus son, invaded, upon 
the departure of the latter, the Imperial province of 
Candeish. Diria, who, in subordination to the new 
suba, commanded the arniy, attacked tlic Nizam in a 
disadvantageous situation, and obliged him to retreat 
into his own dominions, with the loss of a great part of 
his army. 

The unsuccessful attempts of the Usbecs upwi Cabul, 
in the beginning of the preceding year, together with 
domestic distractions consequent upon their disgrace, 
had hitherto secured the peace of the northern frontier 
of the empire. They were, however, anxious to recover 
their lost reputation. An army of volunteers w'ere col- 
lected, and the command vested in Zingis. That officer 
suddenly entered the Imperial dominions; and sat 
down before the fort of Bamia, in the mountains of 
Cabul. The place was feebly garrisoned, and the 
Usbecs pressed the siege wifJi vigour. It fell into their 
hands ; and Zingis having demolislied the walls, re- 
turned with the plunder of the open country to the 
dominions of the Usbecse This irruption could be 
scarce called a war ; as the sudden retreat of the enemy 
restored the public tranquillity. 

The most remarkable event of the second year of 
Shaw Jehan is the flight of Chan Jeh^n Lodi from 
Agra. This nobleoaan, at the death of Jehangire, com- 
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inanded, as already mentioned, the Imperial army sta- 
tioned in the liecan. 'The favourite Sultana bad found 
means, by letters, to gain over Lodi to the interest of 
the Prince Sharilr, whom she had resolved to place on 
the throne of India. Shaw Jeh^n/in his march to 
Agra, applied to him for a passage through his govern- 
ment, which he absolutely refused. He added con- 
tempt to his refusal ; by sending a thousandroupees, a 
horse, and a dress, to the Prince, as to a^jfeon of in- 
ferior dignity to himself. The raessefiger of Lodi, 
however, had not the courage to deliver the humiliating 
present. He gave the i-bupees, the dress, and tlie horse, 
to a shepherd, when he got beyond the walls of Brarn- 
pour, where Lodi resided. He, at the same time, de- 
sired the shepherd to return the whole to Lodi, and to 
tell him, that if the presents were not unworthy of him 
to givcj they were too insignificant for his servant to 
carry to a great Prince. Having given these directions 
to the shepherd, the messenger proceeded to Shaw 
Jehan. The Prince approved of his behaviour, thanked 
him for liaving such a regard for his honour ; and after 
he was settled on the throne, raised the messenger, as a 
reward for his services, to the rank of a noble. 

Shaw Jehun, being in no condition to force his way 
through the government of Lodi, took a long circuit 
round tlic hills through wild and unfrequented paths. 
Lodi became soon sensible of his error. The defeat 
and death of Shariar, the imprisonment of the Sultana, 
the murder of Daw ir Buxsh, and the accession of Shaw 
Jehan to the tlironc, came successively to his ears. 
He thought of suhmisvsion; but an army was on its 
march to reduce him to obedience. Zimin, the son of 
iVfohabet, was at the head of this force ; but Lodi be- 
ing in possession of an army,* and an extensive and rich 
province, the Emperor gave to his general a commission 
to treat with that refractory lord. He soon closed with 
the tertis. He was appointed to the government of 
Malava upon his resigning the Imperial dii ision of the 
Decan. The Emperor, however, was not sincere in the 
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pardon which he promised. His pride revolted at tlie 
indignities offered him Lodi; and, at a proper occa> 
sion, he resolved to punish him. 

Lodi was not long in possession of the government 
of Malava when he received orders to repair to court. 
As his resignation of the command of the army might 
be construed into obedience rather than attributed to 
fear, he was under no apprehensions in making his ap- 
pearance iii' the presence. An edict of indemnity had 
been promulgated to all the Omrahs who had opposed 
the accession of Shaw Jehftn to the throne ; and Lodi 
thought that there was no probability of his being ex- 
cluded from the indulgence granted to others. He 
was, however, convinced of his error on the first day of 
his appearance at court. The usher, Perist, obliged 
him to exhibit some ceremonies of obedience incon- 
sistent with the rank which he held among the nability. 
He was somewhat refractory, but he thought it prudent 
to submit. His son, Azmut Chan, was introduced 
after his father. The youth was tlien but sixteen years 
of age. He thought that the usher kept hii» too long 
prostrate upon the ground; and he started up before 
the signal for rising was given. The usher in a rage 
struck Azmut over the head witli his rod, and insisted 
upon his throwing himself again on the ground. Azmut, 
full of fire and valour, drew his sword. He aimed a 
blow at the usher’s head ; but one of the mace-bearers 
warded it off, and saved his life. 

A sudden murmur spread around. All fell into con- 
fusion ; and many placed their hands on their swords. 
Lodi, considering the blow given to bis son as the 
signal of death, drew his dagger to defend himself. 
Hussein, his other son, followed his father’s example. 
The tumult increeised, and the Emperor leapt from his 
throne. Lodi and his sons rushed out of the presence. 
Their house was contiguous to the palace ; and they 
shut themselves up with tliree hundred dependants. 
The house being inclosed widi a strong wall, no im- 
pression could be made upon it without artillery ; and 
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as a siege so n^ar the gates of the palace would dero- 
gate from the majesty of the Emperor, Shaw Jehid 
endeavoured to entice Lodi to a surrender by a promise 
of pardon. His friends at court, however, acquainted 
him that there was a resolution formed against his life ; 
and he resolved to make his escape, or to die in the 
attempt. 

Night, in the mean time, came on ; and ^ was tor- 
ment^ with various passions. His woijpra were all 
around him. To leave them to dishonour was into- 
lerable, to remain was death, to remove them by 
violence, cruelty. He was afflicted beyond measure ; 
and he burst into tears. His wives saw his grief; and 
they retired. They consulted together in an inner 
I apartment. Their resolution was noble, but desperate ; 
they raised their hands against their own lives. 'I'he 
groans touched the ears of I.<odi. He rushed in ; but 
Siere was only one taper burning, which, in his haste, 
he overturned and extinguished. He spoke, but none 
answered. He searched around, but he plunged his 
hand in blood. He stood in silence awhile; and one 
of his sons having brought a light, discovered to his 
eyes a scene of inexpressible horror. He said not a 
word ; but the wildness of his eyes was expressive of 
the tempest which rolled in his mind. He made a 
signal to his two sons, and they buried the unfortunate 
women in the garden. He liungfor some time in si- 
lence over their common grave. Then starting at once 
from a profound reverie, he issued forth in a state of 
horror and despair. He ordered his drums to be 
beaten, his trumpets to be sounded. His people ga- 
thered around him. They mounted their horses in 
court-yard, and he himself at once threw open the gate. 
He issued out with his two sohs ; and his followers fell 
in order into his path. The Imperial troops were 
astmiished and made little resistance. He was heard 
to exclaito, “ 1 will awaken the tyrant with the sound 
of my departure, but he shall tremble at my return. ' 

VOL. III. I 
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He rushed through the city like a whirlwind, and took 
the route of Malava. 

The Emperor, disturbed by the sudden noise, started 
from his He inquired into the cause ; and or> 

dered Abul Hussein with nine other nobles, to pursue 
the furtive. They collected their troops ; and left the 
city by the dawn of day. Lodi, without halting, rode 
forward pear forty miles. lie was stopped by the river 
Chunbil, w^ch was so high, so rough and rapid, on 
account of me rains, that he could not swim across it, 
and all the boats had been carried down by the stream. 
This was an unexpected and tferrible check ; but as the 
weather was now fair, he hoped the torrent would soon 
fall ; and in that expectation, he and his followers stood 
on the bank. In the midst of his anxiety, the Imperial 
troops appeared. He called his people together, and 
told them he was resolved to die in arms. There was 
a pass behind him which opened between two bills into 
a narrow plain. He took immediate possession of the 
pass ; the river, which had cut off all hopes of flight 
served to cover his rear. 

The Imperialists, trustiiig to their numbers, advanced 
with confidence; but they were so warmly received, 
that they drew back with manifest signs of fear. Shame 
forced them to renew the charge. A select body pressed 
forw’ard into the pass. The shock was violent ; and 
the slaughter on both sides was as grekt and expe- 
ditious as the small place in which they engaged would 
permit. Hussein had a resource in numbers; Lodi 
had notlking in wiiich he could confide but his valour. 
Scarce one hundred of his men now remained unhurt ; 
he himself was, wounded in the right arm, and the 
enemy were preparing a third time to advance. His 
affairs were desperate.* His two sons, Azmut and 
Hussein, conjured him to attempt the rivet, and that 
they would secure his retreat. The danger is equal,” 
replied Lodi, “ but it is more honourable to die in the 
field.” They insisted upon fai« retreatii^, as his wound 
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had rendered .him unfit for acticHi. “ But can I leave 
you both/’ said Lodi, “ when I have most need 6f my 
sons ? One must attend me in my misfortune, which is 
perhaps a greater evil than dea^ itself.” A dispute 
immediately arose between the brothers, each contend- 
ing for the honoui of covering their father’s retreat. At 
that instant, the Usher Perist, who had struck Azmutin 
the presence, appeared in the front of theJmperialists. 
“ Hussein, the thing is determined,” said>f(zmut; “dost 
thou behold that villain, and bid me fly?” He spurred 
onward his horse : his father and brother plunged into 
the river. 

Perist was a Calmuc Tartar, of great strength of 
body and intrepidity of mind. He saw Azmut ad- 
vancing, and he started from the ranks, and rode for- 
ward to meet him half-way. Azmut had his bow 
ready -bent in his hand : he aimed an arrow at Perist, 
and laid liim dead at the feet of his horse. But the 
valiant youth did not long survive his enemy. He was 
cut to pieces by the Imperialists ; and the few faithful 
friends w‘ho had remained by his side, were either slain 
on the spot or driven into tlie river and drowned. The 
conquerors liad no reason to boast of their victory; 
four hundred men and three officers of high rank were 
slain in the action, .six nobles and a great number of 
inferior cliiefs were wounded. The latter action was 
so short, that it uas over before Lodi and Hussein had 
extricated themselves from the stream. When they 
ascended the opposite bank of tlic river they looked 
back with anxiety for Azmut ; but Azmut was no more 
to be seen ; even his followers were by that time slain } 
and the victors, with shouts of triumph, possessed the 
further shore. 

Lodi had no titM to deliberate, none to indulge his 
grief for Azmut. The enemy had already plunged into 
the stream ; and he made the best of his vray from the 
bank. He entered his own province of Aialava, but 
the Imperiali.sts were close at his heels. Before he 
could collect his friends, he was overpowered by num- 
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bers and defeated in several actions. He, was at length 
driven beyond the boundaries of Afalava. He con- 
tinued his flight to Bundela, with a few adherents who 
had joined him ; and he maintained, with great bravery, 
every pass against the troops that pursued him. in his 
retreat. The Imperialists, however," being at length 
harassed by long marches, bad roads, and continual 
skirmishing^^gave over the pursuit. Lodi remained a 
few days atBtindela, then he traversed the provinces of 
Berar and Odipour in his route to Golconda, and pre- 
sented himself before the Nizam at Duvvlatabad. That 
Prince received the unfortunate furtive with open arms, 
a warm friendship having for some years subsisted be-<> 
tween them. 

The Emperor expressed great uneasiness at the 
escape of Lodi. He knew ms abilities, he was ac- 
quainted with his undeviating perseverance. “High- 
spirited and active, Lodi loved danger, as furnishing an 
opportunity for an exertion of his great talents ; and 
he was always discontented and uneasy at that tran- 
quillity for which mankind in general offer *up their 
prayers to Heaven. The more noble and generous 
passions of his mind were now up in arms. His pride 
had been roused by the indignities thrown upon him, 
and he ascribed the death of bis wives and of bis gal- 
lant son to the perfidy of Shaw .Tehan. His haughty 
temper revolted against submission, and his prudence 
forlmde him to listen any more to pardons that were not 
sincere. The Emperor knew the man with w'hom he 
had to contend ; and he was alarmed at the news of his 
arrival in the Decan. He foresaw a storm in that quarter, 
should time be givpn to Lodi to reconcile thejarring in-> 
terests of Princes who were the avowed enemies of the 
house of Timur. Shaw Jehan was naturally provident. 
He judged of futurity by tlie past; and he was rapid in 
decision. He tliought the object not unworthy of his 
presence on the southern frontier of his empire ^ and he 
ordered his urij)y to be drawn together, that he might 
command them in tlie expected war in person. 
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During these transactions, an ambassador arrived 
from Shaw Abas of Persia, to felicitate Shaw JehAn on 
his accession to the throne. He had scarce made his 
public entrance, when the news of 'his master’s death 
arrived. Abas .died in the month of January of the 
year 1629, after a reign of fifty years over Chorassan, 
and more than forty- two as sovereign of all Persia. 
He was a Prince of a waidike disposition,^good states- 
man, a deep politician, a great conquerof. But he was 
cruel and prodigal of blood. He never forgave an 
enemy ; nor thought fee ever sufficiently rewarded a 
friend. Severe in his justice beyond example, he ren- 
dered what is ill itself a public good, a real evil. He 
knew no dcgi'ecs in crimes : death, which is among 
mankind the greatest punishment, was the least inflict- 
ed by. Abas. Though given to oppression himself, he 
permitted none in others. lie was the monarch, and 
he would be the only tyrant. He delighted in curbing 
the haughtiness of the nobility : he took pride in reliev- 
ing the {joor. All his subjects had access to his person. 
He hcdrd their complaints, and his decisions were im- 
mediate and terrible. His people, therefore, became 
just through fear ; and he owed a reign of half a cen- 
tury to the terrors w ith which he surrounded his throne. 
He w as passionate and violent to a degree that some- 
times perverted his judgment; and he who boasted of 
holding the scales of just dealing between mankind, 
broke often forth into ouUageous acts of injustice. Dur- 
ing his lile, he h as respected by all ; but his death was 
lamented by none. 

The great preparations made by Shaw JehAn for an 
expedition into the Decan, detained him at Agra till 
the fourth of February of the^year 1631 of the Christian 
era. He placed himself at the head of one hundred 
thousand horse ; w hich, together with infantry, artillery 
and attendants, increased the number of the army to 
three hundred thousand men. He advanced toward 
the Decan ; and the governors of the provinces through 
which he passed, fell in with their forces into his line 
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of march. On the hordes of Chandeish, lie was met 
by Eradit Chan, the suba of the province, wlio con- 
ducted him to his on n residence, the city of Brampour. 
The Emperor encamped his army in the environs of 
Brampour ; and dispatched messengers to ihe tributary 
Princes of the Decan. Tlie principal of these were, 
Adil, sovereign of Bejapour, Kuttub, who styled himself 
King of Hwrabad and Tellingana, and the Nizam 
Prince of Gmoonda. He threatened them with utter 
destruction should they not come personally to make 
their submission, after having disbanded the armies 
which they had raised to support the rebellion of Lodi. 
He also recommended to them, either to deliver up or 
expel the man who had, by encouraging their schemes, 
projected their ruin. They sent evasive answers to 
these demands ; and continued their preparations for 
war. 

The sudden arrival of the Emperor with such a great 
force, was, however, premature for the affairs of Lodi. 
He had not yet been able to unite the armies of his 
allies, nor to raise a sufficient force of his own. The 
terror of the Imperial army had made each Prince unw fil- 
ing to quit hjs own dominions, lest they should become 
the theatre of invasion and war. They saw the storm 
gathering, but they knew not w'herc it was to fall : and 
w'hen they Avere afraid of all quarters, they took no ef- 
fectual means for the defence of any. They were be- 
sides divided in their counsels. Ancient jealousies and 
recent injuries AAere remembered, when the good of the 
whole was forgot. Distrust prevailed, indecision and 
terror followed ; and the unfortunate Lodi, in spite of 
his activity, his zeal and abilities, found but small 
ground on which he could jest his hopes. 

The Emperor, in the mean time, was piqued at the 
inattention which Princes, whom he considered as tri- 
butaries, had shewn to his embassy. He resolvgd upon 
revenge. ‘ The Nizam, as being the first who had re- 
ceived Lodi under his protection, was the first object of 
his resentment. He raised Eradit, the governor of 
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Chandeish, to the title of Azim Chan, and submitted 
an army of twenty-five thousand men to bis command. 
The force was not judged sufficient for the reduction of 
the Nizam; but the Emperor would, not trust Eradit 
with tlie absolute command of a more numerous army. 
He fell upon the expedient of detaching two other 
armies, consisting each of fourteen thousand horse, 
under the separate commands of Raja GoD,Singh and 
Shaista Clian. These two generals were ‘JS act m con- 
junction with Eradit, but they were not absolutely un- 
der his orders. The three armies began their march 
from the capital of Chandeish, about the vernal equi- 
nox of the 1631 of the Christian era, and took the route 
of Dow’latabad. 

The Emperor, in the mean time, remained at Bram- 
pour. ^1‘orces from every quarter crowded daily into 
his camp. He detached seven thousand horse, under 
Raw Ruton, toward Tellingana; and as many more, 
under the conduct of Abul Hussein, into the principa- 
lity of N^sic, in the mountains of Ballagat. The Raja 
of Nasic had insulted Shaw Jehfln in his exile and mis- 
fortunes ; nor did he ever forget an injury which affect- 
ed his pride. The Hindoo Prince suffered for his inso- 
lence; his country being, without mercy, subjected to 
fire and sword. The Emperor told Hussein at parting : 

“ The Raja of Nasic listened not to me in my distress; 
and you must tcacK him how dangerous it is to insult 
a man tliat may one day be sovereign of the world.” 
The expression alluded to his own name ; but a jest 
was unfit for the tragedy which w’as acted in the deso- 
lated country of Nasic. 

The first account of the success of Siiaw Jehftn’s arms 
arrived at Ilratnpour, from Baklr the governor of Oris- 
sa. That province lying contiguous to Golconda, Ba- 
kir had received orders to make a diversion on that 
side. IJe accordingly had marched with a considerable 
force; and found tlie side of the country nearest to 
Orissa uncovered with troops, lie laid siege to Shud- 
da, Shikerist, Chizdqar, and Bcriinal, places of great 
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Strength in Golconda ; and they fell successively into 
his hands. The news of this success pleased the more, 
the less it was expected. In the splendour of the other 
expeditions, that, under Bakir was forgotten; and the 
Emperor scarce remembered that he ha^ given orders 
to the suba to invade the enemy, when he heard that 
he had penetrated into the heart of their country. 
Honours v\;ere heaped upon him ; and his messengers 
were loadeoVvith presents. 

Though Lodi had failed in bringing the united force 
of the confederates into the fiel^, he led the councils of 
the courts of Golconda and Bijapour. By representing 
to them, that when they fought one by one all should 
be overcome, they submitted their armies to his com- 
mand. He advanced immediately toward the Imperial- 
ists, and threw himself into the passes of the mountains 
before Eradit, who made many vain efforts to pdnctrate 
into Golconda. A reinforcement of nine thousand men 
were detached to him from the Imperial camp. N othing 
would do. His situation and abilities enabled Lodi to 
counteract all his motions ; and he either remlained in- 
active, or lost numbers in fruitless attempts. An army 
which penetrated from Guzerat into the countries on 
the coast of Malabar, was not so unsuccessful. The 
strong fortress of Chandwar fell into their hands ; and 
they spread their devastations far and wide. 

Shaw Jehffn was not in tiie mean time idle at Bram- 
pour. Though he directed all the motions of the ar- 
mies, he was not forgetful of the civil government of 
his vast empire. With a justice which bordered on 
severity, he quashed all petty disturbances through his 
dominions. He inquired minutely into every depart- 
ment. He heard all complaints against his own officers ; 
and when the people were aggrieved, he removed them 
from their employments. I^r was he, in the midst of 
public business, negligent of that grandeur and magni- 
ficence .which, by raising awe in his subjects, gave 
weight to bis commands. He selected a hundred out 
of the sons of the nobility, who were of the most distin- 
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f uished merit, and created them Omrahs in one day. 

le gave to each a golden mace, and they \^ere, by 
their institution, always to attend the presence. They 
were all uniformly dressed in embroidered clothes, witli 
golden helmets, swords inlaid, and shields studded with 
gold. When the^lmpcror rode abroad, these attended 
him, with drawn sabres, all mounted on fme Arabian 
horses. Out of these he chose his officer^, and when 
he sent any of them on service, his place immedi- 
ately supplied from another corps who, though not dig- 
nified with titles, w'cre equipped in the same manner, 
only that their ornaments were of silver. They also 
Attended the Emperor on horseback, when he rode 
abroad. 

Eradit, having despaired of being able to force the 
passes ^of the mountains where Lodi was posted with 
the army of tlie confederates, directed his march an- 
other way. lie was close pursued by Lodi with twelve 
thousand horse. That general, llnding a proper oppor- 
tunity, attacked the Imperialists with great vigour, 
threw them into confusion, and went near routing the 
whole army. Sjx Omrahs of rank fell on the Imperial 
side ; but Eradit having formed his army in order of 
battle, Lodi thought proper to give n ay, and to shelter 
himself in the hills. Eradit took advantage of his re- 
treat, and hung close upon his heels : but Lodi had the 
address not to offer battle, excepting upon unequal 
terms on the side of the enemy, lie in the mean time 
harassed the Imperial army with flying squadrons : cut- 
ting off their convoys, defeating their foraging-parties, 
and laying w'astc the country in their rear. Nor was 
the expedition under Raw Ruton iftto Tellingana at- 
tended with more success than that under Eradit. The 
general was inactive, and tlie army weak. Raw Ruton 
was recalled, and disgraced for his inactivity ; and Na- 
zir Chan took the command of the Imperial troops in 
Tellingana. 

The active spirit of Lodi was not confined to the 
oj^rations of the fiqld. No stranger to the superior 
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power of the Emperor, he armed against him, by his 
emissaries, th^ Afgans of the north. They issued firom 
their hills to make a diversion on that side. They were 
led by Kemnal, tiie chief of the Rohilla tribe ; and they 
entered Punjab, with a numerous b|it irregular army. 
The project failed. The Emperor despised too much 
the depredatory incursion of naked barbarians, to be 
frightened them from his main object. He content- 
ed himself Amh sending orders to the governors of the 
adjacent provinces to repel the invaders. The Afgans 
accordingly were opposed, defeated, and driven with 
little loss on the side of the empire, to shelter themselves 
in their native hills. The project of Lodi, though w'ell 
planned, fell short of the intended effect. 

The slow progress made by Eradit, against the con- 
duct and abilities of Lodi, induced the Empfror to 
think of superseding him in his command. He had 
promised to himself success, from the great superiority 
of his army in point of numbers ; and the disappoint- 
ment fell heavy on his ambition and pride. ,To place 
himself at the head of the expedition, was beneath his 
dignity ; and his presence was otherwise necessary at 
Brampour, as the place most centrical for conveying his 
orders to the different armies in the field. Besiaes, the 
civil business of the state, the solid regulation of which 
he had much at heart, required l^s attention and appli- 
cation. He therefore resolved to send his vizier Asiph 
into the field. His name was great in the empire ; and 
his abilities in war were, &t least, equal to his talent for 
managing the affairs of peace. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Tfie Vizier commands the army — D^eat of fJie confede- 
rates — Flight, misfortunes, and death of'^odi — Pro- 
gress of the war in the Decan — Death of the favour- 
ite Sultana — A famim — Peace in the Decan — Em- 
peror returns to Agra — Persecution of Idolaters-r- 
IVar with the Portuguese — Their factory taken — 
Raja of Bundela reduced and slain — Marriages of 
the Princes Dara and Suja — JVar in the Decan — 
GolcQiida reduced — Death of Mohdbel — Affairs at 
court. 

The vizier, in obedience to tlie Emperor’s, orders, set 
out from Jlrainpour on the ninetecntli of November, 
with a splendid retinue, together with a reinforcement 
of ten thousand horse. He took the command of the 
army upon his arrival in the mountains, and Eradit 
remained as his lieutenant ; the Emperor distrusting 
more the abilities than the courage and fidelity of that 
Omrah. Tlic name of Asiph, at tlie head of the army, 
struck the confederates witli a panic. They were no 
strangers to his fame ; and they began to be conquered 
in their own minds. They resolved to retreat from 
their advantageous post. Lodi remonstrated in vain. 
They had taken their resolution, and ^^ould not hear 
him. His haughty spirit was disgusted at their coward- 
ice. Several nobles, formerly his friends, had joined 
him in his misfortunes, witli their retinues. They ad- 
hered to his opinion, and resolved to stand by his side. 
They togk possession of advantageous ground ; and 
they engaged the vizier with great resolution and con- 
duct. The battle was long equal: numbers at last 
prevailed. Ix)di an<i his l»rave friend Diria Chan 
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covered the retreat of their party, whilst they themselves 
slowly retired. The field of action and the passes of 
the mountains remained to the vizier, w'ho immediately 
detached a greait part of the army under his lieutenant 
Eradit to Dowlatabad. ^ « 

The Nizam, being advanced in years, was unfit for 
the fatigues of the field. He had remained in his 
capital; l^t as soon as he heard of the approach 
of Eradit, M evacuated the city, and shut himself up 
in the citadel, which was thought impregnable. Lodi, 
after his defeat, made the best of his way to Dowlat- 
abad, with an intention of throning himself into that 
capital, to defend it to the last extremity. He was too 
late by some hours : Eradit was in the city. He fled, 
and took possession of a pass near Dowlatabad, where' 
he defended himself till night, against the whole force 
of the Imperialists. He escaped in the dark, and wan- 
dered over Golconda. The army of the Nizam had, 
by this time, thrown themselves into the fortresses, and 
the open country was over-run by the enemy. To 
complete the misfortunes of that Prince, his nobles 
daily deserted him with tlieir adherents, and joined 
Shaw .Tfchan. He began seriously to think of peace, 
and dispatched ambassadors both to the Emperor and 
to the vizier. 

The Emperor had given iustruetions to Asiph to 
listen to no terms, without a preliminary article, that 
Lodi should be delivered into his hands. The affairs 
of the Nizam were desperate; and Lodi was afraid that 
necessity w ould get the better of friendship. He now 
con.<«idercd bis allies as his greatest enemies, and he 
resolved to fly from Golconda. The Emperor had 
foreseen what was to happen, and he placed strong de- 
tachments in all the passes of the mountains. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, in spite of the general 
orders for seizing him dispersed over the country, Lodi 
forced bis way, with four hundred men, into Malava, 
and arrived at the city of Ugein. Shaw Jehan was no 
sooner apprised of his escape, tl^an he sent Abdalla in 
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pursuit of him with ten thousand horse. Abdalla came 
up with the fugitive at Ugein, but he escaped to Debal- 
pour; and being also driven from that place, he sur- 
prised Sirong, where he seized several Imperial ele- 
phants ; and with these he took the route of Bundela. 

Misfortune pursued Lodi wherever he went. The 
Raja’s son, to gain the Emperor’s favour, fell upon 
him - In the action he lost many of his best friends. 
Deria was the first who fell ; and the unfort^jnate Lodi 
gave up his soul to grief. He fled; but it was to accu- 
mulated misery. He fell in, the very next day, with 
the army of Abdalla : there scarce was time for flight. 
His eldest son, Mahommed Aziz, stopt, with a few 
friends, in a narrow part of the road ; and devoting 
their lives for the safety of Lodi, were cut off to a man. 
He waited half the night on a neighbouring hill, with a 
vain expectation of the return of his gallant son. All 
was silent ; and the unhappy father was dissolved in 
tears. The noise of arms approached at last ; but it 
was the enemy, recent from the slaughter of his son 
and his friands. He fled toward Callcnger ; but Seid 
Amud, the governor of that place, marched out against 
him. A skirmish ensued: Lodi was defeated; Hus- 
sein, the only son left to him, was slain, and his adhe- 
rents were now reduced to thirty horsemen. He was 
pursued with such vehemence, that he had not even 
time for despair. 

Abdalla, hearing of the low ebb of Lodi’s fortune, 
divided his army into small parties, to scour the coun- 
try. A detachment under hluziffer Chan fell in with 
the unfortunate fugitive. When he saw the enemy at a 
small distance, he called together his thirty followers. 
“ Misfortune,” said he, “ has devoted me to ruin : it 
is in vain to struggle longer ag?iinst the stream. I have 
lost my sons; but your attachment, in the last extreme, 
tells me I have not lost all my friends. I only remain 
of my family, but let me not involve you in the destruc- 
tion which overwhelms me without resource. Your 
adherence is a proof that I have conferred favours upoa 
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you: permit me to ask one favour in my turn. It 
18 — that you leave me — and save yourselves by flight.” 
They burst all into tears, and told him, toat was 
the only command from him which they could not 
obey. He wa» silent, and gave the signal with his 
sword to advance. Muziffer was astonished when he 
saw thirty men marching up against his numerous de- 
tadiment. He imagined they were coming to surrender 
themselvesu But when they had come near his line, 
they put tlwiir horses on a gdlop, and Muziffer ordered 
his men to Are. A ball pierced Lodi through the left 
breast ; he fell dead at the feet of his horse, and his 
thirty faithful companions were cut off to a man. 

Such was the end of Chan Jehan Lodi, after a series 
of uncommon misfortunes. He w-as descended of the, 
Imperial family of Lodi, who held the sceptre of India 
before the Moguls. His mind was as high as bis 
descent : his courage was equal to his ambition. He 
was full of honour, and generous in the extreme. His 
pride prevented him from ever gaining an enemy, and 
he never lost a friend. The attachment of Iws followers 
to his person, is the best eulogy on the benevolence of 
his mind ; and the fears of the Emperor arc irrefragable 
proofs of his abilities. Those misfortunes, therefore, 
which might have excited pity had they fallen upon 
others, drew admiration only on Lodi. We feel com- 
passion for the weak ; great men arc a match for adver- 
sity : the contest is equal, and we yield to no emotion 
but surprise. 

When the news of the death of Lodi arrived in the 
Imperial camp, Shaw Jehi\n betrayed every symptom of 
joy. The head of the unfortunate rebel w'as placed 
above one of th^ gates of the city of Brainpour. Ab- 
dalla was caressed for hjs services. Valuable presents 
were given him, and he was dignified with the splendid 
title of The Sun of Omrahs, and the Victorious in JVar. 
Muziffer, whose tuitune it was to kill Lodi, wan raised to 
the dignity of the deceased, being afterwards distin- 
gui|]|^.by the name of Chan Jeh^n. The negotiation 
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for the re-establishment of peace between the Emperor 
and the confederate Princes of tlie Decan, was in the 
mean time broke off by the too great demands on the 
part of Shaw JehAn. Hostilities were accordingly re- 
commenced, and Eradit was left in -'the command of 
the army; tlwi public business demanding the presence 
of the vizier at court. The confederates had, as has 
been already observed, retired from the field into their 
strong-holds. The war was converted into^i succession 
of sieges. The fortresses were strong, ‘^e garrisons 
determined, and the Imperialists unskilful; but the 
Emperor was obstinate; and would not abate from his 
$rst demands. The consequence w'as, that Shaw 
Jeh^ln, after a war of two years, in which he lost mul- 
titudes of men by famine, disease, and the sword ; and 
' after having expended prodigious treasures; found him- 
self possessed of a few forts, his army tired out with 
ineffectual hostilities, and the enemy distressed, but not 
vanquished. 

A miuute detail of unimportant campaigns would be 
tedious and dry. Uninteresting particulars and events 
scarce stain]) a sufficient value on time to merit the pen 
of the historian. In the summer of 1631, Damawir, 
tlie strongest fprt in Golconda, was taken. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1632, Caudum&r in Tellingana, 
\Uiich was deemed impregnable, fell into the hands of 
the Imperialists. Little treasure was found in eitlier. 
The Patan Princes never had a disposition for hoarding 
up wealth. A fierce, warlike, and independent race of 
men, they valued the hard-tempered steel of their 
swords more than gold and silver, which the rest of 
mankind so much prize. 

On the eighteenth day of July 16'31, died in child- 
bed, about two hours after the birth of a Princess, the 
favourite Sultana, Arjemund Banu, the daughter of 
Asiph Jah. She had been twenty years married to 
Shaw Jffh^n, and bore him a child almost every year. 
Pour sons and four daughters survived her. When her 
husband ascended the throne, he dignifiedJi^Khibe 
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title of Mumtdza Zem^ni, or, The most exalted of the 
age. Though she seldom interfered in public affairs, 
Shaw Jehan owed the empire to her influence with her 
fatlier. Nor was he ungrateful : he loved her living, 
and lamented hdr when dead. Calm, engaging, and 
mild in her disposition, she engrossed hi§ whole affec- 
tion : and though he maintained a number of women 
for state, they were only the slaves of her pleasure. 
She was suaji an enthusiast in Deism, tlmt she scarce 
could forbear persecuting the Portuguese for their sup- 
posed idolatry; and it was only on what concerned 
that nation, she suffered her tetoper, which was natu- 
rally placid, to be ruffled. To express his respect for 
her memory, the Emperor raised, at Agra, a tomb 
to her name, which cost in building the amazing sum 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

The death of the Sultana was followed by public ca- 
lamities of various kinds. The war in the Decan pro- 
duced nothing but the desolation of that country. An 
extraordinary drought, wliich burnt up all vegetables, 
dried up the rivers, and rent the very ground occa- 
sioned a dreadful famine. The Imperial camp could 
not be supplied with provisions : distress prevailed over 
the whole face of the empire. Shaw Jeh^n remitted 
the taxes in many of the provinces, to the amount of 
three millions sterling ; he even opened the treasury for 
the relief of the poor ; but money could not purchase 
bread : a prodigious mortality ensued ; disease followed 
close on the heels of famine, and death ravaged every 
corner of India. The scarcity of provisions prevailed 
in Persia : the famine raged with still greater violence 
in the Western Tartary. No rain had fallen for seven 
years in that countfy. Populous and flourishing pro- 
vinces were converted into solitudes and deserts ; and 
a few, who escaped the general calamity, wandered 
through depopulated cities alone. 

But, as if famine and disease were not sufheient 
to destroy mankind, Asiph Jah, who had resumed the 
coHimaqil. of the army, assisted them with the sword. 
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He trod down the scanty harvest in the Decan ; and 
ravaged with fire and sword the kingdom of Bijapour. 
Adil Shaw, the sovereign of the country, came into 
terms when nothing was left worthy of defence. He 
promised to pay an annual tribute* to the house of 
Timur, and to own himself a dependant on the empire. 
Money was extorted from the Nizam, and from Kut- 
tub, Prince of Tellingana. The conditions were, that 
the Emperor .should remove his army;, but that he 
should retain, by way of fiecurity for their future beha- 
viour, the strong-holds which had fallen into his hands. 
Such was the end of a war begun from motives of con- 
quest and continued through pride. The Emperor, 
after squandering a great treasure, and losing a inulti- 
, tude of men, sat down without extending his limits, 
widiout acquiring reputation. Ilis great superioritj* in 
point of strength, when compared to the small force of 
the confederates, prevented battles which might yield 
him renown. He wasted his strength on sieges, and 
had to rontend with greater evils than the swords 
of the enemy. He, however, humbled the Patan powei* 
ill India, which, during the distractions occasioned bf 
his own rebellion in the preceding reign, had become 
formidable to the family of Timur. 

The Emperor returned not to Agra, from the unpro- 
fitable war in the Uecaii, till the seventh of March of 
the year 1633. Eradit was left in the city of Bram- 
pour, in liis former office of governor of Chandeish. 
He, however, did not long continue to execute the 
duties of a commission which was the greatest the Em- 
peror could bestow. The command of the army, sta- 
tioned on the frontiers of the Dccaii, tiad been annexed 
to the siibasfaip of the province; and though Shaw 
JehSn was in no great terror »f Eradit's abilities, he, at 
that time, placed no trust in his fidelity. The com- 
mand and the province wej-e offered to the vizier, who 
was alarmed lest it might be a pretence of removing 
him from the presence. He covered his dislike to the 
measure with an act of generosity. He recommended 
VOL. in. • K 
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Mohabet to the office destined for himself; and the 
£mperor, though, from a jealousy of that lord’s repu- 
tation, be had kept him during tlie war in the command 
of the army near llrampour, consented to grant his 
request, lie, however, insinuated to Mo^bet,.thathe 
could not spare him from his councilt, ; and, therefore, 
reconunended to him to appoint his son Chan Zim^ 
his deputy in tlie province of Chandeish. 

The Emptfor had observed, that during the distress 
occasioned by the late famine, the superstitious Hindoos, 
instead of cultivating their lands, flew to the shrines of 
their gods. Though neither an enthusiast, nor even 
attached to any system of religion, he was enraged at 
their neglect of the means of subsistence, for the uncer- 
tain relief to be obtained by prayer. “ They have a 
thousand gods,” said he, “ yet the thousand have not 
been able to guard them from famine. This army of 
divinities,” continued he, “ instead of being beneficial 
to their votaries, distract their attention by their own 
numbers; and 1 am therefore determined to expel 
them from my empire.” Tliesc were the 'words of 
Shaw Jehdn, when he signed an edict for breaking 
down the idols, and for demolishing the temples, of the 
Hindoos. The measure was impolitic, and, in the 
event, cruel. The zealous followers of the Brahmin 
religion rose in defence of tlieir gods, and many enthu- 
siasts w'ere massacred in their presence. Shaw Jehan 
saw the impropriety of the persecution ; he recalled the 
edict, and was heard to say, “ That a Prince who 
wishes to have subjects, must take them witli all the 
trumpery and bawbles of their religion.” 

Soon after thi.s. insult on the superstition of Brahma, 
letters were received at court from Casim Chan, 
governor of Bengal. Casim complained to the Em- 
pmir that he was very riinch disturbc'd in the duties of 
his office by a parcel of European idolaters, for so be 
called the Portuguese, who had been [lerniitteei to esta- 
blbb themselves at lluglcy for the purposes of trade; 
that, instead of confining their attention to the business 
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of merchants, they had fortified themselves in that 
place, and were become so insolent, that they com- 
mitted many acts of violence upon the subjects of the 
empire, and presumed to exact duties from all the boats 
and vessels which passed by their fort. The Emperor 
wrote him in tlits following laconic manner : “ Expel 
these idolaters from my dominions.” The severity of 
this order proceeded from another cause. 

AVhen Shaw JeliAn, after the battle at.thc Nirbidda, 
found himself obliged to take refuge in the eastern pro- 
vinces, he passed through Orixa into Bengal. When 
he arrived in the neighbourhood of Dacca, Michael 
• Rodriguez, who commanded the Portuguese forces at 
Hugley, pairl him a visit of ceremony. Shaw Jehan, 
after the first compliments were over, requested the 
assistance of Rodriguez, with his soldiers and artillery ; 
making largo promises of favour and emolument, should 
he himself ever come to the possession of the throne of 
Hindustan. The governor saw the desperate condition 
of the Prince’s affairs, and would not grant his request. 
He had •the imprudence to add insult to his refusd, by 
insinuating, that he would be ashamed of serving under 
a rebel who had wantonly taken up arms against 
his father and sovereign. Shaw Jeh^n was silent; 
but he laid up the sarcasm in his mind. He therefore 
listened with ardour to the representaticwis of Casim, 
and ordered him to invest Hugley, 

Casim, in consequence of the Imperial orders, ap- 
peared with an army before the Portuguese factory. 
Their force was not sufficient to face him in the field ; 
and he immediately made bis approaches in form. A 
breach w'as made, and tlie ditch filled up in a few 
days ; and the Imperialists carried the place by assault. 
The Portuguese, however, bfthaved with bravery. Tl»ey 
continued to fight from their houses. Many were 
killed, and the living proposed terms. They offered 
half thlfeir effects to Casim; they promised to pay 
an annual tribute of four lacks, upon condition that 
they.should be permitted to remain in the country, in 
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their former privileges of trade. The victor would 
listen to no terms until tliey laid down their arms. 
Three thousand souls fell into his hands. Their lives 
were spared ; but the images, which had given so much 
oftence to the favourite Sultana, were broken down and 
destroyed. I'hese were the first hostilities against 
Europeans recorded in the histories of the east. 

The petty war with the Portuguese was succeeded 
by the second revolt of the Raja of Bundela. The 
terms imposed upon him at the reduction of his country 
by Mohabet, w'ere too .severe; and he only had re- 
mained quiet to prepare for anotlier effort against the 
Imperial power. .^\urung2£‘bc, the third son of the 
Emperor, was sent against him, under the tuition of 
Nuscrit, the suba of Malava. This was the first oppor- 
tunity given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The 
Raja, though much inferior in force, was obstinate and 
brave. Possessed of many strong-holds, he resolved to 
stand upon the defensive, against an enemy whom 
he could not, with any assurance of victory, face in the 
field. The war was protracted for two years. Judger 
Singh maintained every post to the last ; and he yielded 
in one place only to retire with accumulated fortitude 
to another. Aurungzfibe, though but thirteen years of 
age, displayed that martial intrepidity which distin- 
guished the rest of his life. He could not, by the 
influence of Nuscrit, be restrained in the camp : he was 
present in every danger, and shewed an elevation of 
mind in the time of action, which proved that he was 
born for tumult and war. 

The last place which remained to the Raja was his 
capital city ; and in tliis he was closely besieged. He 
was hemmed in on every side by the Imperial army ; 
and the circle grew nairower every d^. Resolution 
was at last converted into despair. His bravest sol- 
diers were cut off: his friends had gradually fallen. 
The helpless part of his family, his women and diildren, 
remained. ' He proposed terms; but his fortunes were 
too low to obtain them. To dwm to the enemy 
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would be dishonourable; to remain himself, certain 
death to him, but no relief to them. He set lire to the 
town ; and he escaped through the flames which over- 
whelmed his family. A few horsemen were the com- 
panions of his flight; and Nuserit followed close on 
their heels for two hundred miles. The Raja at last 
crossed the Nirbidda, and penetrated into the country 
of Canduana. 

I'lic unfortunate Prince was, at length, overcome Avith 
fatigue. He came into a forest, and finding a pleasant 
plain in the middle, he resolved to halt ; dreaming of 
no danger in the centre of an impervious wood. Both 
he and his followers alighted, and tying their horses to 
trees, betook themselves to rest. A barbarous race of 
men possessed the country roupd. They had not seen 
the Raja’s troop, but the neighing of his horses led 
some of them to the spot. Looking from the thicket 
into the narroAv plain where the fu^tives lay, they per- 
ceived, to their astonishment, a number of men richly 
dressed,, sleeping on the ground; and fine horses stand- 
ing near, with furniture of silver and gold. The 
temptation was too great to be withstood by men who 
had never seen so mtich wealth before. They rushed 
upon the strangers, and stabbed them in their sleep. 
While tliey were yet dividing the spoil, Nuserit came. 
The robbers Avere slain ; and the head of the Raja was 
brought back to the army, Avhich Nuserit had left 
under the command of Aunmgzfebe. In the vaults of 
the Raja’s palace were found to the value of three 
millions in silver coin, in gold, and in jeAvels, Avhich 
Aurungz^be laid at the feet of his father, as the first 
fruit of his victories. He was receiAsed with uncommon 
demonstrations of joy; and Nuserit, for his services, 
was raised to a higher rank of nobility. 

During these transactions, all remained quiet at 
court. , 'i’he Emperor applied to public business ; nor 
was he forgetful of pleasure. Though, during the life 
of the Sultana, his aflectioiis AAcre confined to her alone, 
he became dissolute, after her decease. The vast num- 
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ber of women whom he kept for state in hisbaram, had 
among them many enchanting beauties. He wandered 
from one charming object to another, without fixing his 
mind on any; and enjoyed their conversation without 
being the dupe of their art. The daughter -of his 
brother Purvez was now gi-own into marriageable years ; 
and be gave her to wife to his eldest son Dara, whom 
he destined for the throne. Suja, his second son, was 
at the same time married to tire daughter of Rustum 
Suffavi, of the royal line of Persia. The ceremonies of 
these two marriages were attended with uncommon 
pomp and festivity: eight hundred and seventy-five 
thousand pounds w'ere expended out of the public 
treasury alone; and the nobles contended with one 
another in expensive entertainments and shows. 

Though the jealousy of the Emperor prevented Mo- 
h&bet for some time from taking uiron himself the 
Bubaship of Chandeish, and command of the army on 
the frontiers, that lord wa.s at last permitted to retire to 
his government. His active genius could not remain 
idle long. Hissatisfied viith the conduct of his prede- 
cessor Eradit, who had carried on the late unsuccessful 
war in the Dccan, he found means of renewing hos- 
tilities with the Nizam. He led accordingly the 
Imperial army into the kingdom of Golconda. The 
Nizam was no match for that able general in the field, 
and he shut himself up in tlie citadel of Dowlatabad. 
Mohabet sat down before it ; but for the space of six 
months he could make little impression upon it, from its 
uncommon strength and situation. 

The citadel of Dowlatabad is built on a solid rock, 
almost perpendicular on every side, which rises one 
hundred and forty yards above the plain. The cir- 
cumference of the outermost wall is five thousand yards ; 
the thickness at the foundation five ; the height fifteen. 
The space within is divided into nine fortifications, 
separated by strong walls, rising gradually above one 
another toward the centre, by which means each com- 
mands that which is next to it beneath. The entrance 
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is by a subterraneous passage cut from the level of the 
plain, which rises into the centre of the inner fort, by 
a winding stair-case. On the outside, the enti'ance is 
secured with iron gates ; the top o^ the stair-case is 
covered with a massy grate, on which a large fire is 
always kept during a siege. But the strengtli of Dow- 
latabAd was not proof against treachery. Fatt^, the 
son of Maieck Amber, who was the governor, sold it 
to Moh^bet for a sum of money, and an annual pension 
of twenty-five thousand pounds secured on the Imperial 
treasury. » 

The old Nizam was dead before the treachery of 
Tatte had delivered up the impregnable fortress of 
Dowlatabdd to Mohahet. An infant succeeded him; 
and Fatte chose to make terms for himself, under the 
uncertainty of the young Prince's fortunes The de- 
livery* of the Nizam into the hands of the Imperial 
general was one of the conditions imposed on Fatt6 for 
the bribe which he received. The Prince was carried 
to Agra. He was treated with apparent respect and 
kindness by the Emperor; but it was dangerous to 
permit him to remain at large. He was ordered into 
confinement in the castle of Gu^i^r ; with an attend- 
ance of women and servants to alleviate his captivity. 
His dominions in the mean time were annexed to the 
empire; and JMohahet, willi his wonted abilities, esta- 
blished the form of government by which the new pro- 
vince was to be, for the future, regulated. 

The animosity and jealousy which broke out after- 
wards among the Prince.s, the four .sons of Shaw Jeh^n, 
made their first appearance at tins time. Aurungz^be, 
who shewed a courage and understanding beyond his 
years, was in great favour with the Em|,ieror. He de- 
lighted to encourage him in the martial exercises which 
the Prince ardently loved ; and though he did not abate 
in his regard for his other sons, they repined at the pre- 
' ference given to Aurungzfibe. A feat winch that Prince 
performed on his birth-day, when he entered his fif- 
teenth year, strengthened his interest in his fatlier’^ 
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affections. He fought on horseback against an ele- 
phant, in the presence of the Emperor and the whole 
court ; and by his dexterity killed that enormous ani- 
mal. The wholciempire rung with his praise ; and the 
action was celebrated in verse by Saib Selim, tlie best 
poet of the age. The Prince Suja, naturally high-spi- 
rited and jealous, shewed violent signs of discontent at 
the preference given to Aurungzebe. He began to look 
upon his younger brother as designed for the throne ; 
and his haughty mind could not endure the thought. 
He wished to be absejit from ansccne which gave him 
uneasiness ; and he prevailed on Alohdbet to write to 
the Emperor, requesting that he should be sent to him 
to the Decan. Shaw Jehan consented. Suja was 
created an Omrah of five thousand horse ; and, having 
received sixty thousand pounds for his expences from 
the treasury, he took leave of his father. 

Dara, the Imperial Prince, highly resented the ho- 
nours conferred on Suja. He himself had hitherto 
remained at court, without either office or establish- 
ment. He complained to his father with great vehe- 
mence ; and the latter endeavoured to sooth his son, by 
insinuating, that from fiis great affection for him, he 
could not permit him to take the field ; and that, in the 
palace, there was no need of the parade of a military 
command. Dara would not be satisfied with these 
reasons ; and the Emperor, to wake him easy, gave 
him the command of six thousand horse. The Prince, 
however, could not forget the prior honours of Suja. 
He'was told that Mohabet designed that Prince for Ae 
throne; and tliere were some grounds for suspicion on 
that head. Had Shaw Jehan had a serious design of 
favouring Suja, he could not have fallen upon more ef- 
fectual means of serving him tlian by placing him under 
the tuition of so able an officer as Mohabet. But he 
had no intention of that kind. ' He had fixed on Dara 
as his successor ; tliough there was little policy in his 
placing Suja in the channel of acquiring the favour of 
the army, a knowledge of the world, and a superior 
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skill in war. It was upon these grounds that Dara 
justly complained; and the sequel will shew, that he 
judged better than his father of the consequences. 

On the fifth of April 1634, the Emperor marched 
from Agra toward Lahore. He moved slowly, talcing 
the tliversioo of hunting in all the forests on the way. 
He himself w'as an excellent sportsman ; and the wTiter 
of his liic relates, that he shot forty deer with his own 
hand i)elore he reached Delhi. In that city he re- 
mained a few days; and then proceeded to Lahore, 
wliere he arrived after a»journey of more than a month. 
The governors of the northern provinces met the Em- 
peror near the city ; and, with these and his own 
retinue, Shaw JehSn went with great pomp to visit the 
' toiijl) of his father. He distinguished, by peculiar at- 
tention and cl ts of favour, Mirza Bakir and Sheich 
lVloii.*two learned men who resided atI.ahore; and, 
liaviug made a considerable present to the Fakiers, who 
kept up the perpetual lamp in his father’s tomb, he set 
out for the kingdom of Cashinire, on the limits of which 
he arrived on the thirteentli of June. Pleasure was 
his only business to Cashinire. He relaxed his mind 
from public affairs for some days, and amused himself 
with viewing tlie curious springs, the cascades, the 
hanging w'oods, and the lakes, which diversify the de- 
lightful and romantic face of that beautiful country. 
His progress was oelebrated in verse by Mahommed 
Jan : but his care for the state soon brought him back 
to Lahore. 

The Prince Suja arrived in^he Imperial army in the 
Decan, while Mohabet was yet settling the affairs of 
the conquered dominions of tlie Nizam. The general 
received him w'ith all the distinction due to his birth, 
and soon after put his troops ^n motion toward Tellin- 
gana. The enemy forsook the field, and betook them- 
selves to their strong-holds. MohAbet sat down before 
^zida ; &ut the garrison defended the place with such 
obstinacy, that the Imperialists made little progress. 
The warm valour of Suja could not brook delay. He 
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attributed to the inactivity of MohAbet what proceeded 
from the bravery of the enemy and the strength of the 
place. He raised by his munnurini; a dissension be- 
tween the officerstof fhe army. Mohubet remonstrated 
against the behaviour of Siija; and gave<him to under- 
stand, that he himself, and not the Prince, commanded 
the troops. Siija was obstinate. IVIuhabet sent ex- 
presses to court, and the Prince was recalled. He 
was enraged beyond measure at this indignity ; but it 
was prudent to obey. He left the camp ; and Alo- 
hibet, falling sick, was obliged" to raise the siege. He 
returned to llranipour; and bis disorder having in- 
creased in the march, put a period to his life in a very 
advanced age. 

Molidbet w'as one of the most extraordinary cha- ' 
racters that ever figured in India. Severe in dispo- 
sition, haughty in command, rigid in the execution of 
his orders, he was feared and respected, but never be- 
loved, by an indolent and rffeminate race of men. In 
conduct he was unrivalled, in courage he had tew equals, 
and none in success. In tlic field he was active, daring, 
and intre[)id, always in perfect possession of his own 
mind. His abilities seemed to rise with the occasion ; 
and fortune could present nothing in battle which his 
prudence had not foreseen. In his political character 
he was bold in his resolves, active and determined in 
execution. As his own soul was above fear, be was an 
enemy to cruelty ; and he was so honest himself that he 
seldom suspected others. Ilis demeanor was lofty and 
reserved ; his manner fuSi of dignity and grace : he was 
generous and always sincere, lie attempted high and 
arduous things, rtither from a love of danger than from 
ambition; and when he had attained the summit of 
greatness, and might have iTstcd there, he descended 
the precipice because it was full of peril. Jehangire 
owed twice to him his throne ; once to his valour, and 
once to his moderation ; and his name gave tlie empire 
to Shaw Jek4n more than the friendship of Asiph J4h. 

Notwithstanding the great abilities of Mohdbet, he 
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seemed to be sensible of hb own merit, and conscious 
of his importance in the state. He was punctilious 
about rank ; and would upon no occasion give place to 
the vizier; who would not relinquisb the precedence 
which he derived f^om his high office. The dispute was 
carried so high between these two great men in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Shaw Jchiln, that it was agreed 
they should not come to court on the same day. The 
Kinperor did not choose to interfere in the contest : 
they were both his benefactors, both were powerful in 
the state; and it would not be prudent to disoblige 
one by giving preference to the claims of the other, 
fie, how'ever, was at last prevailed upon to decide in 
favour of Asiph : and he made his excuse to Mohabet, 
by saying, “ That in all civilised governments the sword 
should vield to tiie pen.’’ MohAbet submitted ; but he 
avoided ever after, as much as possible, the ceremony 
of appearing publicly in the presence of the Emperor. 

These disputes, though they did not break out into 
an open rypturc between the vizier and Mohdbet, were 
the source of a coldness between them. Shaw Jcbdn 
was at no pains to reconcile them. He was unwilling 
to throw the influence of both into one channel ; and 
by alternately favouring each, he kept alive their jcti- 
lousy. Mohdbet had a numerous party at court ; and 
they had once almost ruined the power of Asiph by 
recommending him to the Emperor, as the only fit man 
for settling the affairs of the Decan. His commission 
was ordered without his knowledge ; but he fell upon 
means of turning the artillery of the enemy upon them- 
sehes. He persuaded the Emperor that Mohabet 
only was fit to conduct the war ; at tbe same time that 
he made a merit with that general of transferring to 
him a government the most lucrative and important in 
the empire. 

The f^peror, upon the death of Mohabet, separated 
<^ie command of the army from the government of the 
Decan, Islam Chan became general of the forces, 
M iti) the title of payyiaster-gcneral ; and the subasbip 
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was conferred on Chan Zimin, the son of Mohibet 
In the beginning of January 1635, Tirbiet Chan re- 
turned from his embassy to Mahommed, Prince of 
Balick. That lord had been sent to Mahommed to 
demand redress for the incursions qf his subjects int^ 
the northern provinces. Maliommed excused the in- 
sult, in submissive letters, accompanied with presents ; 
the most valuable of which, to a Prince of Shaw 
JehSn’s amorous disposition, was the young and beau- 
tiful Malika Shad^, the daughter of Mahommed Sultin, 
lineally descended from Timur'. The Eniperpr received 
this northern beauty with excess of joy ; and soon for- 
got the invasions of the Usbecs in her charms. 

Shaw Jehan, after his return from Cashmire, con- 
tinued for some time at Lahore. He left that city on ' 
the 27th of January, and arrived at Agra on Jhe 23d 
of March 1635. Nadira, the daughter of Purvez, and 
wife of the Imperial Prince Dara, was brought to bed 
on the way of a son ; Mho received the name of So- 
limin Sheko from his grandfather. Great, rejoicings 
were made upon the birth of the Prince ; and the Em- 
peror, upon the occasion, mounted a new throne formed 
of solid gold, embossed with various figures, and stud- 
ded with precious stones. The throne had been seven 
years in finishing, and the expence of the jewels only 
amounted to twelve hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of our money. It was afterwards distinguished by the 
name of Tuckt Tadus, or die Peacock Throne, from 
having the figures of two peacocks standing behind it 
M-ith their tails spread, which were studded with jewels 
of various colours to represent the life. Between the 
peacocks stood a''parrot of tlie ordinary size, cut out of 
one emerald. The fine^it jewel in the throne was a 
ruby, which had fallen into the hands of Timur when 
he plundered Delhi in the year 1398. Jehan^re, with 
peculiar barbarity, diminished the beauty amj lustre of 
the stone by engraving upon it his own name and titles'j 
and when he was reproved for this piece of vanity by 
the favourite Sultana, he replied, “This stone wilt per- 
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haps carry my name down further through time than the 
empire of the house of Timur.” 

The festival on account of the birth of Soliman, was 
succeeded by various promotions at court. Aurung- 
z6be was created an Omrah of five fhousand horse ; 
and the vizier was laised to the high dignity of captain- 
general of the Imperial forces. Shaw Jehan was not 
altogether disinterested in conferring this honour on 
Asiph. He paid him a visit in his own house upon his 
appointment, and received a present of five lacks of 
roupees ; which he immediately added to the sum of 
one million and a half sterling, which he laid out in 
the course of the year on public buildings, and on canals 
foi* laringing water to Agra. 


5HAW JEHAN. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Emperors expedition to the Decan — Reduction that 

country-— Death of Chan Z'lmdn — An insurrection in 
Behdr — Quelled— Candahdr restored to the empire — 
Invasion from Assdm — Reduction of' T'lbet— Op- 
pressive governors punished — Prince Suja narrowly 
escapes from the fames (f Rajamdhil — An embassy 
to Constantinople — Calamities in the northern pro- 
vinces — Death and character of Asiph Jdh — Tirbiet 
punishedfor oppression — An invasion threataiedfrom 
Persia — Inter mpted by the death f Shaw Sif, 

Shaw' Jehav, whether most prompted by avarice or 
by ambition is uncertain, formed a resolution to reduce 
the Mabonmiedan sovereignties of the Decan into pro- 
vinces of the Mogul empire. The conquests made by 
generlls were partial. They had laid w*aste, but had 
not subdued, the country ; and when most successful 
they imposed contributions ratlier than a tribute on the 
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enemy. Even the great abilities of MohAbet were not 
attended with a success equal to the sanguine hopes of 
the Emperor ; and all his prospects of conquest vanish- 
ed at the death of that able general. Shaw Jehdu, 
though addicted to the enervating pleasures of the ha-» 
ram, was roused by his ambition to mark his reign witii 
some splendid conquest; “ For it is not enough,” he 
said, “ for a great Prince to send only to his posterity 
the dominions which he has received from his fathers.'^' 
The thought was more magnificent than wise. To im- 
prove the conquests of his fathers with true policy, 
would be more useful to his posterity, and more glori- 
ous to himself, than to exhaust his strength in violent 
efforts to extend the limits of his empire. He however 
had determined on the measure ; and the advice of his 
most prudent Omrahs and counsellors w'as despised. 

On the first of October 1 636, he set out from Agra 
with his usual pomp and magnificence. Dowlatabad 
was the point to which he directed his march j but his 
progress was politically slow. He had given orders to 
the governors of the provinces to join him -with their 
forces as he advanced ; and the distance of many of 
tiiem from tlie intended scene of action, required time 
to bring them to the field. The Prince Aurungzebe 
attended his father on this expedition, and was highly 
in favour. He proposed, with a youtlrful ardour which 
pleased the Emperor, to take a circuit wdth the Imperial 
camp, through the province of Bundela, to view the 
strong-holds which he himself, under the tuition of Nu- 
serit, had some time before taken from the unfortunate 
Judger Singh. The Emperor had not as yet collected 
a force sufficient to ensure success to his arms ; and to 
gain time, he listened to the request of his son. The 
whole of the year was passed in premeditated delays, 
and in excursions of hunting; so that the Emperor did 
not arrive in the Decan till tbe latter end ai the raJoy 
season of the 1637 of the Christian era. • x 

The s'ubas of the diieient provinces had, wUh their 
troops, joined the Emperor on bis marcb. His force 
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was prodigious when he entered the borders of the 
enemy. On his arrival at DowlatabAd, he was able to 
form twelve different armies, which, under twelve lead- 
ers, he sent into the kingdoms of Bijjpour and Tellin- 
gana. The JJrinces of the country had collected their 
forces, but they khew not to which quarter diey should 
direct their march. The Imperialists formed a circle 
round them, and war was at once in all parts of their 
dominions. The orders of the Emperor were barba- 
rous and cruel. He submitted the open country to 
fire ; and garrisons that ^resisted were put to the sword. 
“ War is an evil,” he said ; “ and compassion contri- 
butes only to render that evil permanent.” The east- 
ern writers describe the miseries of the Decan in the 
peculiar hyperboles of their diction. “ Towns and ci- 
ties,” say they, “ were seen in flames on every side; 
the hitls were shaken with the continual roar of artil- 
lery, and tigers and the wild beasts of the desert fled 
from the rage of men.” One hundred and fifteen towns 
and castles were taken and destroyed in the course of 
the year.* The Emperor sat, in tlie mean time, aloft 
in the citadel of Dowlatabad, and looked down, with 
horrid joy, on the tempest which he himself had raised 
around. 

The devastations committed by the express orders of 
the Emperor, had at last tlte intended effect on the 
sovereigns of Tellingana and Bijapour. Shut up in 
their strongest forts, they could not assist their subjects, 
who were either ruined or massacred without mercy 
around them. They proposed peace in the most hum- 
ble and supplicating terms, Shaw Jehan took advan- 
tage of their necessities, and imposed.severe conditions. 
They w^ere established, by commission from the Empe- 
ror, as hereditary goveruorsf of their own dominions, 
upon agreeing to give a large annual tribute, the ikst 
payment of which was to be made at the signing of the 
^Kffeaty. *The Princes besides were to acknowlj^e the 
Emperor and his successors lords paramount of the 
Decan in all their public deeds, and to design them- 
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selves, The bumble subjects of the empire of the 
Moguls. 

The treaty being signed and ratified, tlje Emperor 
left his son Aurupgz^be under the tuition of Chan Zi- 
mfin, the son of Mohabet, at the head of a considerable 
force, to awe his new subjects. In the strong-holds 
which had fallen into his hands during the war, he 
placed garrisons ; and, having left the Decan, took the 
route of Ajmere. On the eighth of December 1638, 
he arrived in that city, and visited the shrine of Moin 
ul Dien, more from a desire to^please the superstitious 
among his courtiers, than from his own devotion. He 
had not remained long at Ajmere when the Prince Au* 
rungz^be arrived, to celebrate his nuptials with the 
daughter of Shaw Naw^, tiie son of Asiph J‘^h. The 
vizier, who had remained during the war at Agra, to 
manage the civil affairs of the empire, came to join the 
court at Ajmere, accompanied by Morad, the Emperor’s 
youngest son, and was present at the splendid festival 
held in honour of the marriage of his grandson with his 
grand-daughter. 

Soon alter the departure of Aunmgzlibe from the 
army in the Decan, Chan Zitnan fell .sick and died. 
Hisdeath was muchregretted by the wholeeinpire. Calm, 
manly, and generous, he was esteemed, respected, and 
beloved. He was possessed of all the polite accom- 
plishments of the gentleman; he was a brave general, 
a good statesman, an excellent scholar, and a poet. 
Under his original name of Mirza Amani, he published 
a collection of his poems, which are still in high repute 
for their energy and elegance over all the East. The 
Emperor was so sensible of the high merit of Chan Zi- 
m&n, that he sincerely lamented his death, and spoke 
much in his praise in the hall of tlie presence, before 
the whole nobility. “ We did not miss,” said he, “ tlie 
abilities of MohfLbet, till we lost his son." Aurungzebe 
received immediate orders to repair to the Deean, and. 
to take upon himself the sole command of the Imperial 
army, stationed in the conquered provinces. 
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During these transactions in Ajmere, the revolt of 
the Raja of Budgepour happened in the province of 
Beh4r. The Emperor detached a part of the army 
under Abdalla to suppress tlie insurrection. Abdalla at 
the same time received a commission to govern Beh^ 
in quality of suba. * He attacked and defeated the Raja 
on his first arrival ; and that unfortunate Prince, whose 
love of independence had made him overlook his own 
want of power, -was reduced to the last extremity. He 
shut himself up in a fortress which was invested on all 
sides. When a breach svas made in the walls, and the 
orders for the assault w'ere issued, the Raja came out 
df his castle, leading his children in his hand. He 
might have been pardoned ; but his wife appearing be- 
hind him, sealed his doom. She was extremely hand- 
some, and Abdalla, though old himself, wished to grace 
his hafam w'ith a beautiful widow. The unfortunate 
Raja, therefore, was put to death on the spot as a 
rebel. 

The news of the defeat and death of the Raja of 
Budgcpoifr had scarce arrived at court, when Shaw Je- 
h4n received an agreeable piece of intelligence from the 
northern frontier of the empire. The feeble admini- 
stration of Sell, who succeeded Shaw Abas in the throne 
of Persia, had thrown the affairs of that kingdom into 
confusion, Ali Murdan commanded in the fortress of 
Candahar. His fidelity was suspected ; and, besides, 
he saw no end of the troubles which distracted his 
country. He resolved to save himself from the malice 
of his enemies, by delivering the city to the Emperor of 
Hindostan, from whose hands it had been wrested by 
Shaw Abas, A negotiation was therefore set on foot 
by Ali Murdan with Seid Chan, the governor of Cabul. 
His terms were only for hunsdlf. Seid closed with him 
in the name of his sovereign. He sent his son in haste 
with a force to Candahar, which was delivered by Ali 
Murdan, *who set out immediately to pay his respects 
to his new sovereign. 

Sefi no sooner heard of the treachery of .'Vli Murdan, 
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than he issued orders for a force to march from Cho- 
rassan to retake Candahar. This expedition was under 
the conduct of SeAhdsh. That officer appeared before 
the city with sev^ thousand horse ; but Seid, who cowf 
manded in the place, sallied out with euiAnferior. force, 
and totally defeated the Persians, foi- which signal seC'* 
rice he was raised, by the name of Ziffer Jung, to the 
dignity of six thousand horse. GuUir, the governor of 
Moultan, was removed to Candahdr ; and as a general 
war with Persia was apprehended, the Prince Suja was 
dispatched with a great army to the province of Cabul. 
fieibre Gulzar arrived at his new government, Seid, fol- 
lowing bis victory over the Pei’sians, penetrated inlb 
Scistan. Bust, Zemindawir, and otlier places, tell into 
his hands , and all the district which had formerly been 
annexed to the government of Candahfir, was reduced 
to subjection by his arms. 

The Emperor was so overjoyed at the recovery of 
CandaliAr, that he received Ali Murdan with every 
mark of esteem and gratitude. He was raised to the 
rank of six thousand horse, with the title of captain-ge- 
neral of the Imperial forces, and invested with the go- 
vernment of Cashmire. The service he had done was 
great, but the reward of treachery was extravagant. 
Ali, however, seemed to possess abilities equal to any 
rank. Bold, provident, and ambitious, he grasped at 
power ; and when he had obtained it, he kept it during 
his life by management and intrigue. His generosity 
rendered him popular ; and before his death he is said 
to have numbered sixteen thousand families of Afgans, 
Usbecs, and Moguls, among his clients and dependants. 

The most rcmai’kable transaction of the year 1G38, 
next to the recovery of Candahar, was an invasion of 
the province of Bengal b^ the Tartars of Assam. They 
rushed down the ri\er Birraraputa in armed boats, to 
•where it falls into tlic Ganges, below Dacca. They 
plundered some of the northern districts, a'fid uiadb 
tliemselves masters of several small forts. Islam, go- 
vernor of Bengal, bearing of the invasion, marched 
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against the enemy with all the Imperial troops station- 
ed in the province. They had the folly to come to 
action with the suba, and he gave them a signal defeat. 
Four thousand were killed on the spot, and hve hun- 
dred armed 'rtissels fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
The remaining part of the invaders fled ; and the governor 
pursued them into their own country. Fifteen forts, 
with the King of Assam’s son-in-law, fell into his hands. 
The whole province of Cochigi was reduced ; and he 
invaded that of Luldive. The latter was very obsti- 
nately defended. Few passes led into it, being environ- 
ed with mountains. The suba at last forced the passes, 
dnd the enemy fled to the hills. 

The sovereign of Buldive did not long survive the 
reduction of his country. Worn out with fatigue, ha- 
rassed with grief, and tormented with vexation, he was 
seized*with a contagious distemper, which infected his 
family, and carried him and them off in a few days. 
His people, however, would not quit their hills. The 
enemy spread devastation over the plain below; and 
the unfortunate Ass4mites beheld from the woods, the 
smoke of their burning towns. But the unbounded 
ravages of Islam occasioned his retreat. The grain 
was inadvertently destroyed in the fire which consumed 
the tow'ns of Buldive, and a scarcity of provisions began 
to be felt in the Imperial camp. Islam marched back 
w'ith the spoils of Assam ; but he suffered incredible 
hardships from the badness of the roads, the torrents 
which fell from the hills, and a distemper, which the 
rainy season, now come on, had raised in the army. 
The kingdom of Tibet was, at the same time, reduced 
by Ziffer. The news of this double Conquest came at 
the same instant to the Emperor. He was greatly 
pleased with the success of* his arms, as none of the 
Mahommedan Princes, who had reigned before him in 
€ver penetrated into those countries. 

'■ The efeventh year of the reign of Shaw Jeh&n com- 
menced with the death of the Mah-Raja, Prince of the 
Rajaputs. He was succeeded in the throne by his 

' L 2 
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second son Hussinet Singh; it being the established 
custom of the branch of the Hajaputs called Mahrat- 
tors, to leave the sceptre to the disposal of the sovereigns 
by their latter will. The Hajaputs, properly so called, 
did not acquiesce in the right of Hussinetf He had an 
elder brother, and they adhered to him. The dames of 
a civil war were kindled ; but the Emperor interfered ; 
and, after having examined the claims of both the 
Princes, he confirmed the Ra ja's will in favour of Hus- 
sinet, whom he raised to the rank of four thousand 
horse. His elder brother, who was deprived of all 
hopes of the throne by the decision of the Emperor, was 
also created an Omrah of three thousand. 

The insult which Persia received through the invasion 
of its territories by the Mogul governor of Candahar, 

' did not raise any spirit of revenge in the court of Ispa- 
han. The debility in the counsels of Sefi brougljt on a 
peace between the empires. Shaw Jehiln had dispatch- 
ed Sifder Chan his ambassador to the court of Persia. 
That lord returned this year from Serifa, where Sefi 
resided, with a present of five hundred horses, some 
curious animals, and various manufactures of Persia, 
to the value of five lacks of roupces. Sifder executed 
his commission so much to his master’s satisfaction, 
that he was raised to the dignity of five thousand horse. 
The chief condition of the treaty of peace between Per- 
sia and Hindustan was, an entire cession of Candahar 
by the former in favour of the latter. 

The winter of the year 1637 had been remarkable 
for a great fall of snow in tlic northern provinces of 
India. It extended as far as Lahore ; and in the moun- 
tains of Cabul and Cashmire, many villages, with all 
their inhabitants, were overwhelmed and destroyed. 
The Emperor, in the mean time, kept his court at La- 
hore. Peace being established on every side, he ap- 
plied himself to the management of the civil govern- 
ment of the. empire. He issued many salutary edicts 
for tlie security of properly, the improvement of the 
country, and the encouragement of commerce. In tlie 
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midst of his cares for the good of the state, he was 
afflicted with the death of Afzil Chan, a man of great 
literary talents, who had been his preceptor. The young 
Princes were also educated under his care, and they 
mourned hin^as a father. He had been raised to the 
first honours of the empire. He obtained the rank of 
seven thousand, and the management of the civil affairs 
of the empire was in a great measure in his hands. 
The Emperor, to shew his great veneration for his abi- 
lities, allowed him an annud revenue of three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Afzil, the Princes Dara and 
Suja were raised to higher ranks of nobility. Dara was 
dignified with the title of an Omrah of ten thousand 
* horse and ten thousand foot; and Suja with the rank of 
seven thousand horse and as many of foot. The Em- 
peror Tiaving frequently declared his intentions of leav- 
ing the throne to Dara, gave him always the first place 
in dignities and power. He shewed an inclination of 
habituating his other sons to a submission to Dara; 
and whatever marks of superior affection he might be- 
stow' on his younger sons in private, in public he direct- 
ed his principal attention to the eldest. Auvungzfebe 
was not at court when his brothers were promoted. 
Averse to idleness in his command of the army in the 
Decan, he made an incursion, under pretence of inju- 
ries, into the country of Baglana. The foi’ts fell into 
his hands, and the chiefs submitted to a tribute ; but 
the sterility and poverty of those regions did neither 
answer the expence of the war, nor that of keeping the 
possession of the conquered country. He therefore 
evacuated the places which he had taken, and depended 
for the tribute on the future fears of the enemy. Hav- 
ing brought back the army within the limits of the em- 
pire, Aurungz&be, who was jealous of the influence of 
Dam. with the Emperoi', requested leave of absence, 
and cavne to Lahore, where his father at the time 
resided. 

The Prince Suja, who had been sent with an army 
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to Cabul, when a war with Persia was apprehended, 
had for some time remained in that city. His wife 
dying, he returned on the twenty-third of June 1638 to 
Lahore, where he was married with great pomp and 
solemnity to the daughter of Azim. Complaints having 
been sent to court against Islam, governor of Bengal, 
he was removed from his office ; and Suja was ordered 
to proceed, M'ith a commission, into that kingdom, to 
restore the civil regulations which had been ruined by 
the, rapacity of Islam. Abdalla, governor of Beliar, 
had also fallen under the Emperor’s displeasure for 
spine oppressions which he had exercised in the execu- 
tion of justice. Shaw Jchmi, who was a severe justi- 
ciary, w'ould not even have his representatives in the 
provinces suspected of partiality in the distribution of 
the laws, lie heard the complaints of the poorest sub- 
jects, from the most distant corners of the empire, and 
the influence of the first men in the state was not suffi- 
cient to protect the delinquents from his resentment. 
He was, therefore, beloved by the people, and rever- 
enced and feared by the great. An Imperial order was 
issued to Abdalla to appear in the presence, to give a 
public account of his administration ; and Shaista, the 
son of the vizier, was raised to the government of De- 
bar. Abdalla had the good fortune to clear himself of 
the aspersions tlirown on his character by his enemies ; 
and he was sent, with a considerable force, againat 
insurgents in the province of Bundela, and some Rajas, 
who, from their hills, made depredatory incursions into 
Behar. 

Abdalla no sooner arrived in the place of his destina- 
tion than peace was restored. The banditti who infest- 
ed the country, fled precipitately to their mountains, 
and dispersed tliemselves co their several homes. Some 
examples of justice upon those who foil into the hands 
of the Imperialists, confirmed the tranquillity which 
now was general over all the empire. The atlention of 
tJie Emperor to the improvement of his dominions, his 
impartial execution of justice, his exact but not op- 
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pressive mode of collecting the revenues, rendered his 
people happy and his empire flourishing. A lover of 
pleasure himself, though not fond of parade and show, 
his haram was a considerable market for the finest ma- 
nufactures ; iud t|ie ample provision made for his sons 
and nobles, rendered his capital a cluster of princely 
courts, where magnificence and elegant luxury prevail- 
ed in the extreme. He divided his time between the 
hall of audience and the haram. He heard complaints 
with patience; he decided with precision and equity; 
and when his mind was'fatigued with business, he dived 
into the elegant and secret apartments of his women ; 
who, being tlie natives of different countries, presented 
to his eyes a variety of charm*;. 

Suja, to w horn a son was born soon after his arrival 
in Bengal, narrowly escaped with his life, from a fire 
which broke out in the capital of the province. Many 
of his servants, and some of his women, were destroyed 
in the flames ; and the whole city was burnt down to 
the ground. Rajam4hil never recovered from this dis- 
aster. ■'f he waters of the Ganges joined issue with the 
flames in its destruction. 'I’he ground on w'hich it 
stood was carried away by the river ; and nothing now 
remains of its former magnificence, except some wells, 
which, as the earth in which they w'pre sunk has been 
carried away by the stream, appear like spires in the 
channel of the river, when its waters arc low. 

Ali Murdan, who, for the delivery of Candahir to the 
Emperor, had been gratified with the government of 
Cashmire, returned to court at Lahore on the eighteenth 
of October. No complaints against his administration 
having been preferred in the hall of audience, he was 
received with distinction and favour. To reward him 
for the equity and justice dlF his government, lie was 
raised to the government of Punj&b ; with a power of 
bolding ^shmire by deputy. Ali Murdan took imme- 
diate possession of his new oflice; and the Emperor 
signified to his son AurungzSbe, that his presence in the 
DccaA wae necessary, to superintend the affairs of his 
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government, which, in the hands of deputies, mig^t faU 
into confusion, from the distance of the conquered pro* 
idnces from the seat of empire. 

When Aurungafibc set out for tlie Decan, tlie Empe- 
ror, resolving upon a tour to Caslanirc, mOved the lm« 
pcrial camp northward from Lahore. Whilst he amused 
himself in tiiat beautiful country, Mahommed Zerif, 
whom be had some time before sent ambassador to 
Constantinople, returned to court. Morad, who at that 
time held the Ottoman sceptre, had received Zerif witii 
every mark of respect and esteem. The empires having 
no political business to settle, the embassy was chiefly 
an affair of compliment ; with a request to permit Ze- 
rif to purchase some line horses in Arabia. MorM 
not only granted the required favour, but even gave to 
the ambassador several horses of the highest blood, with 
furniture of solid gold, studded with precious stones, as 
a present to Shaw Jehkn. The Emperor was highly 
pleased with the reception given to his ambassador ; 
and he was charmed witli tlie beauty of the horses. 
On the seventeenth of February 1640, he set out for 
Lahore, the business of the empire requiring his pre- 
sence nearer its centre. 

When he was upon the road, a prodigious fall of 
rain laid the whole country under water. No dry spot 
was left for pitching the Imperial tent; and he was 
obliged to sleep for several nights in a boat. His army 
were in the mean time in the utmost distress, their 
horses without provender, and they themselves destitute 
of provisions. Four thousand families were swept 
away and drowmed by the river Behat. On the banks 
of the Choshal the destinction was greater still. Seven 
hundred villages were carried away, with their inhabit- 
ants ; and every day brought fresh accounts of disasters 
from otlier paits of the country tlirough which the 
branches of the Indus flow. When the waters began 
to subside, .the Emperor hastened his marcb. The 
scene which presented itself to his eyes as he advanced, 
was full of itorror. Boats w'cre seen sticking in the 
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tops of trees ; the Ash were gasping on dry land, the 
belies of men and animals were mixed Avith the wreck 
of villages, and mud and sand covered the Avhole face of 
the country. He was so much affected with the misery 
of liis subject, that he issued an edict for the remission 
of the taxes for a year, to the countries which had suf- 
fered by that dreadful calamity. He also made dona- 
tions from the public treasury to many of the farmers, 
to enable them to maintain their families ; and, conti- 
nuing his journey, arrived on the first of April at 
Lahore. * 

During these disasters on tlie banks of the Indus, 
Bust was surprised by the Persian governor of the pro- 
vince of Seist^n. Giilzar, who commanded for tiic 
empire in Candahar, detached a part of the garrison 
under his lieutenant Leitif Chan, to retake the place. 
He summoned Bust upon his arrival, but the Persians 
refused to surrender. He began his approaches ; and. 
after a smart siege, in which his vigilance, activity, and 
courage, did him great honour, he took Bust. The 
garrison were made prisoners ; and Leitif, pursuing the 
advantage which he liad obtained, made incursions into 
Seistan, and carried off great booty, with which he re- 
turned to Candahar. The debility of the counsels of 
Persia sufiered this affront to pass Avithout revenge. 

In the summer of the year 1640. Arselan Aga, who 
had accompanied Zerif from Constantinople, as ambas- 
sador from IVIorfid, had his audience of leave of the 
Emperor. He Avas presented with twelve thousand 
pounds for tjie expences of his, journey home; and he 
was charged AA'iljh magnificent presents for his master. 
Ncavs at the same time arrived at court, that the 
oppressions committed by Azim, governor of Guzerat, 
had occasioned an insurrection; at the head of which 
the two chiefs, Jami and Babara, appeared. Azim, pos- 
sessed of an immense revenue, soon raised a force 
which, In the end, reduced the insurgents ; but all the 
money Avhich ought to have been remitted to the trea- 
sury, was expended in the war. The Emperor was 
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enraged at his conduct. He deprived him of his gp> 
verament; and ordered him to repair to court, to give 
an account of his administration. His friends inter- 
ceded in his behalf. The Emperor was inflexible, till 
a fair cousin of Azim, who was retained in^he Imperial 
haram, threw herself at his feet, and not only obtained 
the pardon of the governor, but even his reinstatement 
ui his former oflice. After he had passed his woi'd in 
lavour of Azim to this weeping beauty, he commanded 
her never more to appear in his presence : “ For,” 
said he, “1 will not have my jitstice perverted by my 
weakness.” 

Mor&d, the fourth son of the Emperor, was now in' 
the seventeenth year of his age. Like his brothers, he 
was high-spirited and a lover of war. An opportunity 
oflered which suited his disposition. .TagenAt Singh, a 
Prince on the confines of Mar war, who was a subject 
of the empire, revolted, and issuing from his native 
mountains, spread devastation througli the neighbouring 
plains. The active spirit of Mor&d flew before him. 
He outstripped the news of his coining by his" expedi- 
tion ; surprised, defeated, and pursued the Prince to 
his fort of Tara Cudda, in which, after a smart siegp, 
he was taken; but pardoned, upon conditions. The 
Emperor was pleased with tlic vigour which he disco- 
vered in the soul of Mor^d ; and he received him upon 
his return with great distinction and affection. 

The death of the vizier Asiph JAh, in the seventy- 
second year of bis age, was the most remarkable event 
of the succeeding yeai'. His daughter l^oina Binu, 
the sister of the favourite Sultana, and wife of Seif 
Chan, the high-steward of the household, died a short 
time before her father : and his grief for her, as he was 
worn out with business, infinnities, and age, seems to 
have hastened his death, which happened on the 2(Xh 
of November. He was born in Tartary, many yeass 
before his father AiAss quitted that country to push his 
fortune in Hindostan ; and he did not leave the place of 
hia nativity till the affairs of bis father assumed a very 
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favourable aspect in the court of the Emperor Akbir. 
The merit of Aiass raised himself to the first offices of 
the state ; and his son was not of a disposition to relin- 
quish tlie advantages which his family had gained. 
Habituated business under his father, he succeeded 
him in the office of vizier, and managed the affairs of 
the empire with great address during the remaining 
part of the reign of Jehangire. The active part which 
he took to secure the empire for Shaw Jehin, met with 
every return of gratitude from that Prince ; who, soon 
after his accession, raised him to an office superior in 
dignity to that of vizier, called Vakiel Mutuluck, or 
absolute minister of the empire. The Emperor, who 
had the sincerest affection for his daugliter, the mother 
of so many Princes and Princesses, distinguished Asiph 
in his conversation with the title of Father. He dig- 
nified that minister at the same time with many pomp- 
ous titles. In public deeds he w'as styled. The Strength 
of the Realm, the Protector of the Empire, the Power- 
ful Prince, the Lord of Lords, the revered Father of 
Wisdom* the Leader of Armies, in rank great as Asiph, 
and a Lion in War. 

Though three sons and five daughters survived the 
vizier, he adopted his grandson Dara, the Imperial 
Prince, and constituted him iieir to all his fortune. He 
excused himself to his sons, by saying, that he had 
already raised them to high ranks and employments in 
the state ; and that, if they conducted themselves with 
prudence and wisdom, toe favour of the Emperor 
would be to them an ample fortune. “ But, should 
folly be the ruler of your conduct,” continued Asiph, 
“ you do not deserve to possess 'the wealth which 
I have acquired by my services.” There was prudence 
in the conduct of Asiph \ipon this occasion. The 
Emperor loved money; and he might have availed 
hi^aself of the law, which constitutes the Prince the 
heir of all his officers; and a dispute of that kind might 
prove fatal to the influence and interest of the family of 
toe vizier. He, however, divided before his death 
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lEhree hundred and seventy-five tliousand pounds among 
his children and servants. Dara, in terms of his will, 
took possession of the bulk of his fortune, which in 
coin, in jewels, in plate, elephants, and horses, amounted 
to near four millions sterling, exclusive of tiis estates in 
land, which, according to the tenures in India, reverted 
to the crown. 

Though the abilities of Asiph JS.h were little known 
under the wise and able administration of his father, 
they broke forth with lustre when he himself came 
into the first office in the state. » He was a great orator, 
a fine writer, an able politician. In his private cha- 
racter he was mild, affable, humane, generous ; in his 
public, severe, reserved, indexible, exact. He never 
excused negligence; he punished disobedience. His 
orders, tlierefore, were no sooner issued than they were 
executed ; his very nod was respected, understood", and 
obeyed. He was possessed of political as well as 
personal courage; as little afraid of the unjust re- 
proaches of his friends as he was of the Aveapons of his 
enemies; and he was often heard to say, “I'hat he who 
fears death is unworthy of life.” He was uniform in his 
conduct, impartial and dignified in his actions, consistent 
with himself. He courted not popularity by his mea- 
sures : justice, propriety, and the ultimate good of the 
state, and not the applause of the vulgar, were his 
■ objects in all his decisions. He was fit for tlie field 
as well as adapted for the cabinet; and had he not 
^ined renown with the pen, he would have commanded 
It with the sword. In his youtli, he Avas addicted to 
poetry. He wrote upon heroic subjects ; and the fire 
of his genius was such, diat the very sound of his verse 
animates the soul to Avar. The glory and happiness of 
India during his long adidinislration Avere great; and 
when war raged on the frontiers, the interior provinces 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The field in wbicl*4je 
moved was extensive, but his eye compreheii^ed the 
wlvale. An eastern writer continues the metaphor, and 
says, “ That he rendered that field flourishing and 
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fruitful. He passed through it with reputation and 
lustre, and when he sunk into the grave, a cloud of sor> 
row obscured the face of the empire.” 

The original name of the eldest son of Asiph was 
Mirza Mord^. He was dignified afterwards with the 
title of Shaista Cfian ; and he was governor of Behir at 
the death of his father. He possessed not the abilities 
of his family; being of an infirm and sickly consti- 
tution, with a delicate, rather than a vigorous and active 
mind. Mirza Misti, the second son of Asiph, was a 
youth of great hopes ; vigorous, active, and full of fire. 
He lost his life in a drunken frolic ; for, being one day 
at the river Behi\t in Cashmire, when it foamed over its 
banks, he spurred his horse into the stream, by way of 
bravado, and for his temerity was drowned. Mirza 
Hussein, the third son of the vizier, was a man of mo- 
derate abilities; and his fourth son, who had been 
dignified with the title of Shaw NawAz, was a nobleman 
of great reputation and high distinction in the empire. 

^he Emperor, jealous of the influence which the 
governors of the provinces might acquire by a long con- 
tinuance in their offices, made a practice of removing 
them every thiixl year. When the news of any oppres- 
sion committed by them arrived at court, they were 
instantly superseded ; and, upon examination, if found 
guilty, divested of all their honours, and confined. 
The punishment of death seemed to have been laid 
aside from the commencement of this reign. Tirbiet 
Chan was, this year, ordered back from the government 
of Cabul, for lus severity in exacting the revenue from 
the poor. The Emperor himself had been a witness of 
the miserable condition to which the 'people of that pro- 
vince were reduced by the floods in the rivers Choshal 
and Beh&t ; and they had nbt yet recovered from that 
grievous calamity. They were unable to pay their 
remiss and Tirbiet submitted them to the rigours or 
military* execution. He was divested of his honours as 
well as of his government; and the Emperor issued 
money from the treasury to relieve thirty thousand of 
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the inhabitants, whom the exactions of Tirbiet had 
reduced to want : “ Remember,” said the Emperor to 
his nobles, “ that when you are too severe on my 
people, you only injure me; for it is but just I should 
pay for losses occasioned by my wrongf choke of officers, 
to govern tlie provinces of my empire.” Ali Murdan 
was appointed to the government of Cabul, in the room 
of Tirbiet. He was succeeded in that of Cashmire by 
J^iffer. Complaints had been received against the 
Prince Auningzebe from the Decan. His father 
ordered him to the presence te answer to the charge; 
which he did to satisfaction, and was forthwith rein- 
stated in his government. 

The cruelty of Shaw Sefi of Persia bad crowded 
hitherto his reign with tumult and misfortune. The 
empire suft'ered in its consequence witli foreign powers, 
during years which Sefi distinguished only with the 
blood of his subjects. His intentions against Ali 
Murdan lost him the strong fortress of Candalkr, and 
he took no measures to revenge the insults which he 
received on his frontiers, after tliat place had 1411en into 
the hands of the Moguls. The tumults of the Persians 
were at length quelled in their blood ; and Sefi, having 
destroyed liis domestic enemies, turned his attention to 
his foreign foes. Having collected a great army, he took 
die field, and moved toward Canhahar with a professed 
design to retake that city. 

The news of the motions of the Persian was brought 
by express to the court of Agra. The Emperor was 
alarmed. He gave a commission to the Imperial 
Prince Dara to command an army of fifty thousand 
men. The troops were soon ready, and the Prince 
took the route of Cabul. Thirty ^ousand men, sta- 
tioned on the frontiers, fibeked also to the standard of 
Dara upon his arrival at Cabul. Mor4d, the Emperor’s 
fourth SOD, was posted with twenty thousand •nen 
behind the Nihlb, with orders to reinforce, in fcase of a 
requisition for that purpose, the army of Dara. But 
these formidable preparations were, in the event; unne- 
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cessary. Sefi, to the great joy of his subjects, fell sick 
and died. The war, which was begun by him, was 
dropt, with his other measures, by his successor. The 
Persians retreated ; and Dara and Mor^d returned to 
their father, Who still kept his court at Lahore. Morad, 
soon after his return to the presence, married a daughter 
of Shaw NawAz, the son of the late vizier Asiph. 

The Emperor, who took pleasure in managing in 
person the affairs of his empire, created no vizier upon 
the death of Asiph. That lord’s deputy in office, with- 
out any rank or title, managed the business of the de- 
partment, and, by a special commission, countersigned 
all public edicts. Aliverdi, governor of Punjab, who 
resided at Lahore, which had formerly been the capital 
of his government, had the imprudence to speak con- 
temptuously of this mode of transacting the public 
business. He said, “That the Emperor, from extreme 
avarice, endeavouring to save to himself the usual ap- 
pointments bestowed on viziers, had thrown disgrace 
upon his own administration.” He made no secret of 
his sarcasms ; and they were carried to Shaw Jehan. He 
sent for Aliverdi, and said to that lord : “ You do not 
like, I am told, my mode of governing my subjects ; 
and therefore Aliverdi shall not assist in an administra- 
tion which he does not love.” He was immediately- 
divested of his government and honours, and dismissed 
with ignominy from the presence. The Prince MorM 
was raised to the vacant government; and, having 
received magnificent presents from the Emperor, set 
out for Moultan. The Emperor, in the mean time, 
assisted at a grand festival which be gave to his court 
upon opening the new gardens of Shalim&r, which had 
been begun in the fourth year of his reign. The 
gardens were laid out with admirable taste; and the 
money expended upon them amounted to the enormous 
BUR^of ope million sterling. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jt^ections — Emperor arrives at Agra — Incidents at 
court — Incur stons of the Ifsbecs — Aurungzebe re- 
moved from the Decan — SaduVa Chan made vizier — 
Buduchshdn invaded by the Moguls — Death and 
character of Noor Jehdn — Balick reduced — Prince 
Mordd disgraced — Aurungzibe d feats the Usbecs — 
Who submit to the empire — Emperor jealous of his 
sons — Arrival at Delhi — Persians take Candahdr — 
Aurungz6be besieges it in vain — Defeats the Per- 
sians"— Usbecs of Balick claim the Emperor's aid — 
Candahdr again besieged to no purpose — Emperor 
returns to Agra — Promotions. 

In absolute governments, the Despot is every thing, 
and the people nothing. He is the only object of 
attention ; and when he sits in tlie midst of tranquillity, 
the page of the historian languishes in the detail of un> 
important events. His hall of audience is a court 
of summary Justice. His decisions arc rapid ; and they 
are generally impartial, as bis situation has placed him 
beyond the limits of fear and of favour. But there is a 
sameness which never pleases, in the transactions of a 
government whose operations run tlirough one unchange- 
able channel ; and it is for this reason only we pass 
lightly over the more peaceable years of the reign 
of Shaw .Tehan. In these be acted in the character of 
a judge, a mere determinator, if the word may be used, 
of diTOrences between individuals ; and it must be..cpn- 
fessed, that he had abilities to see, and integrity to 
do, what was right. 

Lahore, during the former reign, had been considered 
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as the capital of the empire, and the most settled resi- 
dence of the Prince. J ehangire, whose 1 ungs were weak, 
wished to breathe in the free air of the north ; and the 
improvement^ which he made in the palace and gardens 
had rendered Lahpre the most convenient and beautiful, 
if not the most magnificent, of the Imperial residences. 
Shaw Jeh^n, however, whose attention to the ati'airs of 
the empire was always uppermost in his mind, thought 
Lahore too distant from the southern provinces ; which, 
on account of their w^altli, were the most important 
division of his dominio\is. lie therefore resolved, as 
there was a prospect of permanent tranquillity on the 
northern frontier, to remove his court to Agra, w'here 
he arrived in the month of November. The cavalcade 
which attended his progress was magnificent and nume- 
rous beyond description. The armies returned from 
the north were in his train; and half the citizens of 
Lahore, who, from his long residence in that place, 
were become in a manner his domes{:ics, accompanied 
him on his march. He pitched his tents in the gardens 
of his favourite wife MumtAza ZemAni. The tomb of 
that Princess was now finished at a great expence ; and 
he endowed with lands a monastery of Fakiers, whose 
business it was to take care of the tomb, and to keep up 
the perpetual lamps over her shrine. 

Nothing material hap{>ened during nine months after 
the Emperor’s arrival at Agra. The public business, 
which had been neglected through the alarm of the 
Persian war, took up a part of his time j and pleasure 
appropriated to itself the rest. Several beautiful acqui- 
sitions had been made in the haram ; and tlie Emperor’s 
attention to the execution of justice was interrupted by 
his love for women. A son wjas in the mean time born 
to Dara, the Imperial Prince. Shaw Jehan, wdio loved 
Ifis son, gave a magnificent festival upon the occasion. 
His -^ostirity began to multiply apace. A son was 
born to Aurungzfebe, w'hom he named Mahommed 
Mauzim ; and Morad had this year a daughter whom 
he called Z6be-ul-Nissa. or, The Ornament of Women. 

VOL. iir. ' M 
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The Emperor, in the course of the year, made an ex- 
cursion to Ajinere; and after he returned to Agra, 
Dara was seized with a violent fever, which endangered 
his 4ife. 

The Emperor’s alarm for Dara was scarce subsided, 
when a dreadful accident happened to his eldest 
daughter, whom he loved above all his children. Re- 
tiUKiing one night from visiting her father to her own 
apartments in tlic harain, she unfortunately brushed 
with her clothes one of the lainps which stood in the 
pas.sagc. Her clothes caught^ fire; and, as her mo- 
desty, being v\ ithin hearing of men, would not permit 
her to call for assistance, sJie w as scorched in a terrible 
manner. She rushed into the hai'arn in flames ; and 
there were no hopes of her life. The Emperor was 
much afflicted. lie gave no audience for several days. 
He distributed alms to the poor; he opened the” doors 
of prisons ; and he, for once, became devout to bribe 
Heaven for tlie recovery of his I’avouritc child. He, 
however, did notlii the mean time neglect the common 
means. .Aiiit-.\lla, tlie most famous physician of the 
age, was brought express from Lahore ; and the Sul- 
tana, though by olo>v degree’*, n a.s restored to health. 

The Princess had scarce recovered, when the Em- 
peror himself escaped from imminent danger. The 
brother of the IMaraja, whose name was Amar Singh, 
having rebelled ’against the decision of Shaw Jehan in 
favour of his father’s will, was defeated by a detach- 
ment of the Imperial army, and sent prisoner to court. 
When he w-as brought into tlie Emperor’s presence, be 
was forced by the lords in waiting to make the usual 
submissions, and the Emperor pronounced his pardon 
from the throne ; desiriug^ him at the same time to take 
his place among the lords, in the rank w hich had been 
conferred upon him on a former occasion. He accord- 
ingly took his place ; but, being a young maij of a 
proud and ungovernable spirit, he burnt witli rage at 
the late indignity as well as the past injury done him by 
the Emperor, in preferring to him his younger brother. 
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He drew his dagger in secret, and rushed furiously to- 
ward the throne. Sillabnt Chan, llie paymaster-general 
of the forces, threw himself before Anvar, who plunged 
his dagger in liis body, and stretcl.cd liiin dead at his 
feet Cliilulla, Seid Sailer, and several other lords, 
drew immediately their swords and slew the Hindoo 
Prince on the spot. The Emperor, who had descended 
from his throne with hissvrord in his hand, ordered the 
body to be dragged out of the hall of audience. A 
number of his tolloners, .seeing their master dead, fell 
upon the guards, and iought till they were cut off to a 
man. 

'I'he Usl>ec.s, nlio h id for a long time remained 
quiet, made an incursion this year into the territories 
of the cmjnre. Iliey were led by Kuli the general of 
Mahommed, ]^V.ing of the Western Usbecs. Ali Mur- 
dan, governor of Cabul, marched out and defeated the 
invaders. He followed his victory, and driving the 
fugitives beyond tlie limits of the empiie, ravaged their 
country as far as Palick, and I’cturncd with a consider- 
able booty. The nows of the victory arrived at iVgra 
on the day that another son was born to Dara the Im- 
perial Prince. The J'hnpcrorcxprrs'cJ his satisfaction 
on this double occasion of joy, by restoring Abdulla, 
his own former friend, to the dignities of which he hud 
been deprived on account of his mismanagements in 
the government of the province of Belmr. Abdalla, 
however, did not long enjoy the good change in his 
fortune. He died in the eightielli year of his age, 
having been sixty years a noble of the empire. At the 
time of his death lie was possessed of the dignity of 
six thousand horse. He had passed through all the 
various vicissitudes of fortune. He v\as engaged in 
every w'ar, and w’as unsuccessful in all ; ’^et he was 
esteemed an able and active general. 

IPdra, by his constant residence with his father, had 
gained an ascendancy over his mind. "I'he Prince was 
free, generous, and manly ; pleasing in conversation, 
affable, polite, and mild. Tbc Emperor loved him as a 
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friend as well as a son : he listened to his advice, and 
studied to please him. lie represented to his father, 
that it was dangerous to the repose of the empire to 
leave so long the management of the I|ecan in the 
hands of Aurungzebe. “ I trust,” ,says he, “ to my 
brother’s honour ; but why should the happiness of the 
Emperor depend upon the honour of any man ? Au- 
rungzfibe possesses abilities ; and his manner, and per- 
haps his integrity, has gained him many friends. They, 
in their ambition, may persuade him to things which, 
without their advice, he would' abhor. The army he 
commands are, by habit, accustomed to perform his 
pleasure, and are attached to his person. What if 
they should prefer the spoils oi the empire to their 
watchful campaigns on our frontiers ? Are the troops, 
debauched by the loose manners of the capital, fit to 
cope with men inured to arms? To foresee danger is to 
no purpose,” continued Dara, “unless it is prevented. 
It is my part to ailvise my latlicr and sovereign ; his, to 
do what he pleases : but to remove Aurungzebe from 
the government of the Decan is to remove temptation 
from that Prince. If he is that devout man he pre- 
tends to be, he will thank Heaven for being deprived of 
the means of committing crimes.” 

The Emperor was sensible of the justice of Dara’s 
observations; and he complied n ith his request. He 
was naturally fond of his children : he liked tlieir spirit, 
and loved their aspiring genius. He was. liowevcr, too 
prudent not to foresee the disturbances which were 
likely to ri.se from even their good qualities. His af- 
fection, when they w'crc young, prevented him from 
following the policy of other Despots, by shutting up 
every access of knowledge from their minds : and to 
keep them .at court after they had commanded armies 
and proviiicc>, would be a perpetual source of animosity 
l)etween them, and of uneasiness to himself. Hie».nas 
heard often, to say ; “ I have the sons 1 wisti ; yet I 
wish I had no sons.” ilut hitherto he had no just 
reason to complain : they kept on apparent jgoocl terms 
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with one another, and they implicitly obeyed his com- 
mands. 

Orders were sent to Aurungzdbe to remove to Ah- 
medabad, tljc capital of Guzerat, where he sliould find 
a commission t(\ govern that province. Tlie Prince 
obeyed ; and Chan Dowran, w'ho had lately been go- 
vernor of Cashmire, was advanced to the superintend- 
ency of the conquered provinces, and to the command 
of the troops stationed on the southern frontiers of the 
empire. Dowran did not live to enjoy his high office, 
being assassinated by' one of his domestics whom he 
had punished for some crime. Sixty lacks of roupees, 
or about seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
our money, were found in coin and jewels in his tent. 
The Emperor was his heir, as he had amassed his for- 
tune in his service. He had been governor of several 
provinces ; and he possessed the rank of seven thou- 
sand horse in the empire. When the news of his death 
came to court, Islam Chan was appointed his successor; 
and that lord set out for his government in the month of 
August of the year 1645. 

The Emperor, it has been already observed, did not 
appoint any successor to Asiph Jfth in the high office of 
vizier. Sadulla, the chief secretary of Asiph, who was 
acquainted with the bu&incs.s of the empire, transacted 
the duties of the office without the name. He was a 
man of abilities. His experience in his department 
recommended him first to the Emperor ; and when he 
came to know him better, he esteemed him for his in- 
tegrity. He was sent for one day to the presence ; and 
the Emperor, without previously acquainting him of 
his design, delivered to him the sedls of the empire ; 
and at the same time presented him with a patent for 
the dignity of five thousand horse. 

Whilst these things are transacted at court, Ali 
Mui-danj governor of Cabul, continued his incursions 
into the dominions of the Usbecs. He took the fort of 
Shermud in Buduchshaii, and some other strong towns. 
When the winter came on, he retreated into his pro- 
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vince ; and took that opportunity of paying his respects 
fb the I'hnporor, w ho, upon his return from a tour to 
Cashuiiic, had stopped at Lahore. Shaw JehAn ap- 
proved of his incursions, and recommended to liim to 
continue the war. Ali returned to Cahul,^and led his 
army to the north in the beginnina o/ the spring He 
took the direct road to Lalich ; l»ut the enemy turning 
his roar, cut off both his supplies and his communi- 
cation with IJindostan. They, at the same time, laid 
waste their own country by carrving off or dchlroying 
the grain and cattle. Ali tliougltt it prudent to retreat; 
but the Usbres had rr taken the forts which had, when 
he advanced, fallen into his hands. He, a second time, 
laid siege to Shennud; and, having foiced it to sur- 
render, he establisheil posts along the skirts of Buduch- 
shan, and then icturncd to Cabnl. An ambassador, 
charged with rich presents, was dispatched this year to 
the court of I’cisiu to congratulaU* Shaw Abas the 
Second upon hi', acccp-ion to the throne. 

The I Jiiperor had not been returned to Lahore many 
days before the famoo'' Noor-.Tclian, the favouVitc Sul- 
tana of his fiitl.cr ./tlumgire, died in her palace in that 
city'. Twenty-five thousand pomjds had been annually 
paid to her out of the treasury ; anti, as her power 
ceased with the de«tth of her consort, she was too proud 
even to speak of public affairs, and she therefore gave 
up her mind to stiuly, ictiremcnt, and case. The ex- 
traoidiiiary beauty of her person has been already men- 
tioned; we shall now delineate the features of her 
mind. Her abilities w ere uncommon ; for she rendered 
herself absolute iu a government in which women are 
thought incapable of bearing any part. Iheir power, 
it is true, is sometimes exerted in the haram ; but, like 
the virtues of the magnet, 'it is silent and unperceived. 
Noor-Jehiib stood lortli in public; she broke through 
all restraint and custom, and acquired power byJier 
own address more llian by the weakness of Je'nangire. 
Ambitious, passionate, insinuating, cunning, bold, and 
vindictive, yet her character was not stained with 
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cruelty ; and she maintained the reputation of chastity 
when no restraint but virtue remained. Her passions 
■were indeed too masculine. When we see her acting 
the ])artof soldier, she excites ridicule more than ad- 
miration ; and w(^ar®apt to forget that delicacy beyond 
nljich lifT sex ceases to please. 

'J he inell'cctnal expedition of Ali against tlicUsbecs, 
did not induce tlic llmpcror to rclinquisli the war. He 
set up an antiquated claim which his ancestors had on 
Buduchslian and the district of llalich, and moved w'ith 
a great army toward Clibul to support his pretensions. 
W’licn he arrived in that city, he dotaclicd fitty thousand 
horse with a large train ol artillery, under the conduct 
of Prince JMorad, to the north. Xidder Alahoinmcd, 
who liad taken llalirdi and its district by force from the 
Usbecs, shut liim<>(lf up in that city, wiicrc lie was be- 
sieged by Morail. Aiauommcd made hut a poor de- 
fence; tor lie e\iicuattd tlic place in a few days, 
hlorad entered tlic cit\ in iriuin|)l}. lie protected the 
inhabitants from b'ing (dundcicd: and detached a 
party in 'pursuit ol .XlalioumH d. His own army fell, 
in the mean time, upon Alaliomined; and liaving plun- 
dered liim of sixty lacks of roupees, separated, and left 
him alone. Ihc uulortiinalc Prince had no resource 
but to ily his dominions, which were now overrun by 
the conquerors, lie lioped to engage Persia in his 
interest, and he hastened to Ispaliau. The Prince 
AIorAd, in the mean time, took all his towns and castles 
at leisure : there was no enemy in the field, and scarce 
a garrison within the walls. Having left detachments 
of liis army in the conquered countries, he moved to- 
w'ard the frontiers of the empire, aad w aited there for 
orders of rccal. 

Tlie Emperor having fixed his mind upon the com- 
plete conquest of Buduchslian and Bahch, had no 
intention of withdrawing his army fiom these provinces. 
Alor^d became impatient. He wrote letters to his 
father. He pretended want of health ; he said he dis- 
liked the country ; and he earnestly requested leave to 
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return, Shaw Jehdn, knowing the real state of his 
son’s health, was much oiTended at his request. He 
commanded him to remain in the north to settle the 
country according to die instructions given^to him, and 
not to attempt to enter the dominions of Hindostan 
without orders. Morad having a violent inclination to 
he near the capital in case ot his father’s death, and 
preferring the rich and fertile provinces of the south to 
the sterile regions of the north, obstinately disobeyed 
the Emperor, left the army, and returned to Cabul. 
Hi.s father resented this undutifill behaviour. He form- 
ally divested liim of the government of JMoultan, and 
of all his dignities, without admitting him into his pre- 
sence. He at the same time issued an edict which 
banished Morad to the mountains of Peshhwir. Sadulla, 
the vizier, was sent to settle the alfairs of the north. 

The fugitive Prince Mahoniracd having arrived at 
Ispahan, was treated by Shaw Abas with great friend- 
ship and respect, He rcccii ed at ditlermi times four 
lacks of roupoes for his subsistence. He, however, 
could obtain no aid. His applications w-cre 'counter- 
acted by tlie ambassador of India ; and, besides, the 
Persian was not fond of war. The bad success of Ma- 
hommed soured his temper. He spoke disrespectfully 
of Shaw Abas and his ministers. His subsistence was 
withdraw n, and he was reduced to great distress. Sa- 
dulla, in the mean lime, settled the affairs of Balich. 
In the year l646 he was recalled to court ; and the 
Emperor returned to Lahore. Morad, in the mean 
time, wrote letters of contrition to his father. He 
owned his error, and expressed his grief. His friends 
solicited warmly in his favour. He was permitted to 
come to court ; and, by his prudent management, he 
soon regained the aft'cctioifc of his father, who restored 
him to his tiignities, and to the government of Moultan. 

When the Prince of iialich was deserted by hissiwn 
army, and obliged to take refuge in Persia,'' his son 
Abdul Aziz', who commanded a body of troops in an- 
other part of the province, threw himself under the 
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protection of the northern Usbecs. The petty chief- 
tains beyond the Oxus were induced, by promises of 
advantage to themselves, to join his small squadron ; 
so tliat he spon found himself at the head of an army, 
lie however coultl not cover his intentions of invading 
the conquered dominions of his father, from the Mogul 
garrison of llalich ; w ho sent advices of the approach- 
ing storm to the Emperor. That monarch issued orders 
to his son Aurungz^be to leave Guzerat, and to hasten 
to take the command pf the army in the north. The 
Emperor himself marened to Cabul to sustain the ope- 
rations of his son; whilst Dara commanded another 
army in the environs of Lahore. Shaw .lehan, upon 
this occasion, shewed an instance of his generosity. 
Two of the sons of the Prince of Balich, together with 
some of his wives and daughters, had been taken pri- 
soners in the war. The sons ho raised to the rank of 
nobles ; and the women were treated ^vith the decency 
and respect due to their quality. 

Aurungz^bc, who was fond of action, posted with 
great expedition to Balich. lie took tlic command of 
the troops upon his arrival ; and he was informed that 
the enemy were, by that time, advanced to within a few 
miles of the place. He surveyed the works, and made 
temporary rcpaii s ; then devolving the command of the 
garrison upon Raja Mado Singh, he marched out against 
the Usbccs with the troops which had flocked in to his 
standard from the untenable posts in the province. Ba- 
hadur of the Rohilla tribe of Afgans, commanded the 
vanguard. Ali iMurdan was stationed on the right 
wing, and Zift'er on tlic left. The Prince himself, after 
having marshalled the field, took his post in the centre. 
The enemy, seeing the good order and firmness of the 
Moguls, declined, for thaf day, to come to action. 
They, however, skirmished witli small j»artics, whilst 
the fliain body retreated. Night coming on, Aurung- 
zfibc lay on his arms. 

When daylight appeared, the Prince formed his line 
of march, and pursued the Usbecs. Several detach- 
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ments of the enemy hovered round, and insulted him 
from time to time, whilst others turned his rear, and 
began to plunder a part of his baggage : the main 
body, in the mean time, began to lorm ip liis front. 
The Prince detachi'd parties Irom thp line, who drove 
the flying sejuadrons ot the enemy from the field. lie 
then drew up his forces in the same order as on the 
preceding day ; but Ziller, from exerting liim‘«elf too 
much, was sei/td with a vioknt fever, and obliged to 
devolve Jjis coinmand on his son. lie sc.irce had re- 
tired, when Abdul Aziz advancea upon the Ini[)eriulists 
with his whole force. ZifTer afain mounted Ins horse, 
and when he returned to Ids post, he found his son in 
close engagement with the I’sbecs. The enemy ad- 
vanced with redoubled violence; but Zifl’cr, who now 
had resumed the command, stood his ground w ith great 
spirit and firmness, till he received nine wounds. ' He 
fell, with loss ot blood, from bis horse', and two of his 
sons covered him fioin the I’sbccs, and cairicd him 
between their iiorsi >' to the rear. 

Abdul Aziz, in the mean ti.nc, with ten thousand 
Tartar horse, fell in, sword in li uul, with Ali Murdan 
on the right. The conte-'t w as fierce and bloody. The 
Tartars, proud of their native valour, despised the 
opposition of troops whom they deemed inferior to 
themselves; the Inipeiialists being chiefly composed of 
soldiers from the north, and better disciplined than the 
Tartars to war, stood their ground with great firmness, 
and checked the confident Iwavery of the enemy. Ali 
exhibited all the qualities of an able general and valiant 
soldier: he sometimes encouraged his troops bywords, 
but oftencr by exalnple ; and finding that the enemy 
charged in a deep column, he contracted and strength- 
ened his ling.. The TJsbecI were thrice repulsed ; but 
defeat only rendered them more desperate. In the 
fourth charge, the Imperialists were thrown into confu- 
sion: but they were rather borne down tliaii defeated. 
They were on the point of flying; but Aurungzfibe 
came in to their aid. 
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The Prince had been engaged in the centre, where 
the action had not been so liot. Finding how affairs 
went on the right, he formed into a column, and ad- 
vanced on f»jll speed on tlic flank of Abdul Aztz. That 
chief, however, w^s ready to receive him. The shock 
was violent and liloody. A mighty shout arose on either 
side ; and men seemed to forget they \vere mortal. The 
IKbec uas at the la-.t ovcrpoucred, and driven off the 
field with great slaughter. Auiungzebe thought himself 
in possession of a comulete victory ; but the battle Mas 
not yet over. I'lie enciny looiv a circuit rounil the right, 
where Ali was restoring the line of his broken squa- 
drons, and fell upon the rear of the Impeiialists. The 
vanguard had retired thither after the commencement 
of the action, and formed a line round the artillery 
which lud been little used. Abdul Aziz atUeked them 
w ith "great violence, and drove them from the guns. 
Pahadur, who commanded the vanguard, rallied them, 
and sustained the charge till Anrungzf^bc came up in 
full speed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, and tlie remains of the 
Usbec army quitted the fit Id in disorder. 

The Piince, after the action was over, advanced and 
took possession of the enemy’s camp. It was now 
dark ; and such an impression ha<l the valour of the 
enemy made upon the Imperidlists, Hiat even the flight 
of the vanquished could not convince them of their vic- 
tory. A panic seized the victors ; frequent alarms dis- 
turbed the night; and, though fatigued and wearied, 
they lay sleepless upon their arms. Morning a})pear- 
ing convinced them of their error, and discovered to 
them how much they had done, by flie number of the 
slain. Ten thousand lay dead on the fit Id. Many 
officers of distinction fell oil the Impcxi d side ; and 
Auruugzfbe justly acquued great reputatioii from the 
fortuSate end of such an obstinate battle. 

The l?sbccs, under their gallant leader, being frus- 
trated in their designs on Palich by tlie signal victory 
obtained over them, fell upon the province of Buduch- 
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sham. Despairing of conquering that province, they 
laid it waste, and tilled their route with coul'asion, de- 
solation, and death. Expre<>s upon express was sent to 
Cal/iil to the Emperor ; and he forthwjih detached 
twenty thousand horse, under tlic J’rince Moiad, to 
expel the enemy. 'Hie I’shcc.s, weakened in the late 
bloody battle with Aurungzebc, were in no condition to 
face Dilorad. I’hcy fled before that Prince beyond the 
limits of the province, and Iclt an undisturbed conquest 
to the family of 'I'iniur. * 

Kidder Malioinmed, who leVt the court of Persia 
u|)On advice of the invasion under his son, received on 
the way the news of the unfortiiniite battle, in which all 
his hopes were blasted. To contend longer in arm.s 
against Shaw .Ichan waa impossible: he therefore had 
recourse to submission and entreaty. He sent a letter 
to Aurungzebe: “ To the Emperor,” said he, “ I’dare 
not write. But you, descended from the victorious line 
of sovereigns, who support with your sword their title 
to command the workl, may lind an opportunity of pre- 
senting llie request of Mabommed among those of his 
meanest subjects; and he who confers happiness on 
mankind, will relent at the misfortunes of an exiled 
Prince. Inform him, that Niddcr Mahornmed wishes 
to be numbered among the servants of the King of 
Kings, and w aits melancholy on the skirts of his domi- 
nions to receive his answer.” Aurungzebe sent the 
letter to his father. The Emperor, moved by prudence 
as much as by pity for Mahouimcd, ordered his son to 
reinstate that Prince in his .sovereignty o\ cr his former 
dominions. It was difficult to defend such a distant 
frontier against the' incursions of the Usbccs beyond the 
Oxus ; and he made a merit of his policy, by restoring 
the provincg.s.of Balich and'Buduchshan to Mahornmed, 
upon contfition of receiving a small annual tribute. 
That Prince being sick, sent his grandson ChusdTo to 
Aurungzebe. to sign the terms of this pacification. 

The Emperor, in the month of April of the year 
1647, returned to Lahore; and Aurungzebe, after the 
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treaty was signed and ratified, joined his father in that 
city. He was appointed to the goveniiuent of Moultan, 
to which province he iwent, after remaining a very few 
days at coui^. The Prince Suja was, at the same tjpie, 
sent to command ,,in the province of Cabul, to watch the 
motions of the Tai’tars on the northern frontier. The 
w'ar w'ith the U sbecs was undertaken through wanton- 
ness ; and ended, though successful, with loss to tlic 
empire. Six millions were expended upon it out of the 
Imperial treasury, besi|lcs cstsitcs granted to the nobi- 
lity to tlie value of one million more. The Emperor 
had a puff of reputation for this enormous sum. 

Shaw Jehan, who became jealous of the abilities and 
ambition of his sons, repented sincerely of having raised 
them to the first offices of the state, and to the govern- 
ment of the richest provinces of the empire. Tliey had 
hitherto maintained a shew of implicit obedience ; but 
the nation looked up to their power and consequence, 
and seemed apparently to divide themselves into parties 
in their favour. To prevent them from taking a stronger 
hold of flic affections of the people, he removed them 
from one province to another, to prevent an increase in 
their popularity, and to inure them to obedience. In 
the midst of this policy, the complying w'cakness of the 
fatlier prevailed over the prudence of the monarch. 
None of his sons liked the northern provinces. They 
suited not with their pride, and they were not fit for 
their ambition. They were destitute of treasure to 
acquire dependants : they abounded not in lucrative 
cinjiloyments to gratify friends. MorAd, by an act of 
disobedience, had quitted the nortli: Aurungzf'be, by 
his address, was ]jennitted to leave it; and Suja, by 
his friends at court, wrought so much upon the Empe- 
ror, that he was removed frofn Cabul to Uie^overnment 
of Bengal. 

Tise Emperor, ever fond of festivals, found an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his generosity and hospitality, upon 
finishing the repairs of the city of Delhi. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty tliousand pounds had been laid out on 
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the Imperial palace; in which the Emperor mounted 
the throne of liis ancestors, on the first of April of the 
year l6‘48. The nobility paid their compliments with 
magnificent presents ; and their ladies wait/id with gilts 
of ®alue, upon the most favoured of the Emperor's 
wives. During nine days, the whole city, as well as 
the court, w-ere entertained at the jiublic expenec. 
Magnificent djesscs were di'-tributed among the great 
officers; and several new Oinrahs, among whom were 
the tw'O sons of Prince Dara, vtre created. IJamid, 
one of tlic disciples of th.e great A bid I'azil, presented, 
upon the occasion, to the Ihnpeior, a history of the 
first ten years ot hia reign, and received a princely 
present. 

The Emperor remained at Delhi nine months, and 
returned to Lahore in the end of DeeemheR tiie same 
year. Soon after his arrival in tiait latter city, he 
raised the \i/ier to the rank of '•even tiiousand ; and 

? Ratified hmi, at the same time, with the government of 
lehAr, which he was prnuitU'd to hold hy deputy. 
The abilities of this lord in his high dejiiirtment, anil, 
above all, his unintriguing di'.po.'.ition, if the expression 
may be used, recommended him in the highest degree 
to his muster. He nc\er sought a favour of the Em- 
peror ; and he conferrt'd none w ithout his permission. 
His assiduity to please consisted in his undeviating at- 
tention to business; and he gained the attections of his 
Prince, by making him believe that he w'as the sole 
spring w hich moved ull the affairs of his own empire. 
The vanity of Shaw Jehan induced him to wish that 
every thing were done by himself; and the prudent 
vizier did not, by his obvious intertcrence, deprive him 
of the reputation which he strove to maintain. On the 
same day that Sadulla was- promoted to the government 
of Dehar, -cue J’riiicc Morad was raised to that of the 
Decan. The Emperor, though fond of his son, distrust- 
ed his natural impetuosity and fire : he therefore com- 
mitted the charge of the army on the frontiers to Shaw 
Nawaz, tlie father-in-law of Morad himself. Without 
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the consent of this lord, MorM was not to attempt any 
thing of material concern to the empire. 

Though the Imperial ambassador, who had been sent 
to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second on liis accession 
to the throne, had been well received at Ispahan, the 
court of Persia had not relinquished their pretensions 
to the city of Candahar. The arrangements necessary 
to restore the kingdom to order, after the tyranny of 
Shaw Sefi, had hitherto engaged their attention; and 
the numerous armies employed by Shaw' Jehan on his 
northern frontiers against the IJsbccs, rendered it im- 
prudent to break with him till they were withdrawn. 
After the pacification with the Prince of Palich, the 
greater part of the Impt rial army had been removed to 
the south, and a fair field was left for the designs of 
Shaw Abas. That monarch accordingly, in the year 
marched with a great force toward Candahdr; 
but the news of his preparations for the cxjjcdition had 
been previously carried to Lahore. Shaw .IchAn, who 
had arrived in that city toward the close of the year, 
detached fifty thousand of his troops under tlie vizier 
to cover Candahar. Tiie Prince AurungzAhe joined 
that minister ivith the forces stationed in his province 
of MoultAn; but before they arrived, the city was sur- 
rendered to the Persians by capitulation. Shaw Abas 
left ten thousand musketeers to garrison the place, and 
retreated with the rest of his arm 3 ^ 

Aurungzebc and Sadulla invested the place in the 
March of 1649- The siege continued more than three 
months before a practicable breach was made ; and the 
Imperialists, in a general assault, were repulsed with 
great loss. The Prince, however, did not rai^e tlic 
siege : he continued his approaches, but he made very 
little progress tow'ard taking 6f the place. VYinter was now 
approaching, and the weather began to be'aircady very 
seveib in that high country. There was a great scarcity 
of fora^ and provisions ; and the warlike stores were 
exhausted. The Emperor, being apprised of the state 
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of his army, ordered the siege to he raised ; and Au- 
rungzebe, without laurels, returned toward Lahore. 

Nizier Ali, the Persian governor of Candahar, and 
Murtizi, who commanded an army of observation on the 
frontiers of that province, having joined their forces, 
fell on the rear of the Imperialists in their retreat. Au- 
rungzf'be behaved, upon the occasion, with his usual 
spirit and conduct. He fell upon the assailants in the 
flank with a column of cavalry, wl)ich he had filed off 
from his front when he first observed the enemy. The 
Persians were repulsed with considerable slaughter. 
Though defeated, they were not however intimidated. 
Being reinforced from Candahar, they hovered round 
the Imperial army ; and, after a few days, formed their 
line and oflered battle. Aurungzfibe did not decline to 
come to action. The shock was from wing to wing; 
and the contest was long and bloody. The Prince 
owed the victory w hich he obtained to the bravery of 
llustum, one of his generals, who commanded the re- 
serve, consisting of two thousuiid horse. Rustum, 
when the Prince was on (he point of quilting the field, 
fell on the enemy sword in hand, and threw them into 
confusion. AurungzCbe, in the mean lime, restored 
his ranks, and returned to the charge. The Persians 
fled, and were pursued twenty miles beyond the field ; 
and the Prince returned, with unexpected glor^f, to the 
Emperor, w’ho set out soon after tlie ai'rival of his son 
for Agra. 

The Usbec Tartars beyond the Oxu.s,takingad vantage 
of the debilitated state of Niddcr Maiiommcd, who had 
not recovered from the blow given to his power by the 
conquest of his country by the Imperialists, invaded 
the dominions of that Prince. Mahomraed applied, in 
the character of a vassal, iy» the Emperor, who was so 
well pleasttTw ith this mark of his submission, that he 
sent him a very considerable sum of money, whick was 
the principal thing wanted. The escort sent With the 
treasure to Balich, conveyed his women and children to 
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Mahommed ; but two of his sons, Chusero and Byram, 
who had been created nobles of the empire, remained 
from choice in India. Many marks of the Emperor’s 
favour were> conferred on the family of IMahommed. 
An honorary dres^ was given to each, together with a 
considerable sum of money. Nor had their education 
heeii neglected. Masters had been appointed to teach 
the young Princes ; and the daughters were instructed 
in the suitable accomplishments of their sex. 

The Prince MorAd, before related, had been sent, 
under the tuition of his father-in-law, into the Decan. 
Proud, haughty, and full of fire, he could not bear, with 
patience, the control of that lord. He possessed abi- 
lities, and he knew it ; and he considered it as an in- 
' supportable hardship to have the name, without the 
power, of government. He, upon many occasions, 
neglected tlic counsel given him by Shaw Nawaz ; but 
at last he added insult to contempt. “ Know you not,” 
said he one day to his father-in-law, “ that even you, 
who attempt to command me, are, by the Imperial 
commission, subject to my government ? Behave your- 
self, therefore, as the humble adviser, not as the proud 
dictator of my measures.” Shaw NawAz was enraged 
at this disrespect ; and he wrote letters of complaint to 
the Emperor, who, without further examination, re- 
moved his son from the government of the Decan, 
He, however, conferred upon him that of Cabul, and 
removed Ali Murdan to the government of Cashmire. 

Morad, impatient in every station, did not long keep 
the government of Cabul. Aurungzfebe, by the com- 
mand of the Emperor, made preparations for re-com- 
mencing the siege of Candahdr. Mor&d, instead of 
assisting him with the troops stationed in his own pro- 
vince, threw every obstacle irf his way ; apd pretended 
that the necessary service required all the troops under 
his co:nmand. To Aurungzfebe’s commission for taking 
his choice' of all the troops in the northern provinces, 
his brother opposed his own commission for the abso- 
lute command of the forces in Cabul. AurungzSbe 
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•wrote to the Emperor; and Morad was ordered into 
t^e province of Malava. Upon his removal, his bro- 
ther collected an army. The vizier joined him witl» 
fifty thopsand horse from the south, escorting five hun- 
dred camels loaded with treasure to pay the army, five 
liundred with arms, and two tliuusand w ith other war- 
like stores. The retaking of Candahar engrossed so 
ipuch of the Emperor’s attention, that he himself made 
a progress to Cabul to support the besiegers. Channa- 
Zdd, the son of Asiph J^li, was upon this occasion 
raised to the office of paymaster-general of the forces. 
Prince Suja came from liis government of Bengal to 
pay his respects to his father, soon after his arrival at 
Cabul. 

The preparations for the siege of Candahar took up 
a considerable time. Aurungzebe did not appear be- 
fore it, till tl)C montli of January l6o2. He invested 
the place on all sides, and began to make his approaches 
in form. But his gunners were bad, and his engineers, 
if possible, w’orse. The siege continued two months 
and eight days, without any impression being- made on 
the city. All the warlilce stoies were at length exhaust- 
ed ,* the army was discouraged, from seeing no end to 
their toil. The Prince was ashamed ; and the positive 
orders of hi.s fatlier recalled him to Cabul. Shaw Je- 
han, after all his expence and idle parade, returned, 
without having effected any tiling material, to Agra. In 
that city his first business was to promote his children 
and nobles to honours and govci nments. SolimAn, the 
son of Dara, was raised to the dignity of eight thousand 
horse, and scut to the government of Cabul. Aurung- 
was ordered. back to the Decan. Dara, wlio held 
Guzerdt by deputy, was iTinoved to Moultan; Suja 
returned to Bengal ; and Shaista Chan, one of the sons 
of the laitc' •vizier, was. promoted to the government of 
Guxerdt, in tlie room of Dara. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dards jealousy of Aurungzibe — His bad success btforc 
Candahdr — Raised to a part of the Imperial power 
— Rebellion of the^Rana — Rise and character of 
Jumla — Death of the viziei — War in Golconda — 
Exploits of Alahommed the son of Aurungztbe — War 
and reduction of Bijapow — Sickness of the Emperor 
— Too great violence of Dara — Emperor removes to 
Agra — Recovers — Dara in high favour — Carries 
all bfore him at court. 

Though Shaw Jehftn, by his great attention upon 
every occabion to Dara, had convinced his subjects of 
his design to appoint him his successor in the tljrone, 
that Prince M'as jealous of the growing reputation of 
Aurungzfibe. The latter, in his frequent expeditions at 
the head of armies, found various opportunities of gain- 
ing friends, by the places of honour and profit which 
he had, by his commission, to bestow ; and he was not 
of a disposition to relinquish by negligence, the influ- 
ence which he had acquired by favours. Cool, subtle, 
and self-denied, he covered his actions with such an 
appearance of honest sincerity, that men imputed his 
attention to their own merit, and not to his designs. 
The penetrating eye of his father had pierced the veil 
which he had thrown over his ambition ; but the impli- 
eit obedience which Aurunge^be paid to ail his cona- 
mands flattered him into a kind of oblivion of his former 
observations on the duplicity of bis character. Dara 
had carried his jealousy of AurungzAbe into a kind of 
aversion to his person. He envied him when success- 
Cul, and be triumphed over his misfortunes; but his 
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exultation was as secret as his hatred, as both proceeded 
from fear, a passion which liis soul disdained to own. 

Aurungz^be having twice miscarried in his attempts 
on Cand^ar, Dara wished to gather laurels where his 
rival had failed. He applied to his fajhcr for an ai’my : 
insinuating, that the bad success which attended his 
brother, proceeded from his want of knowledge and 
conduct. A very large sum was issued from the Im- 
perial treasury ; and die army and artillery in the pro- 
vinces beyond the Indus were ^submitted to the com- 
mand of Dara. That Prince invested Candahar. The 
siege continued five mouths without any impression 
being made. The stores were at last exhausted, the 
troops were dispirited, and Dara found himself under 
the necessity of retreating with loss of reputation. Shaw 
Jehin was silent upon the occasion; and even Aurung- 
z6be, who triumphed in secret o\cr Dara’s disapffoint- 
ment, attributed, in his conversation, this fresh miscar- 
riage to the strength of the place, more than to his bro- 
ther s want of abilities in war. 

The unsuccessful expedition to Candah&r’did not 
shake the Emperor's design in favour of Dara. He 
foresaw the tumult and disorder which were likely to 
arise from the ambition of his younger sons after his 
death ; and he resolved to habituate them, in his life- 
time, to the authority of their elder brother. Having 
ordered all the nobles to attend tlie presence, he de- 
scended from the throne, took Dara by the hand, and 
placed him under the Iiu[)crial canopy, commanding 
the lord of the requests to read aloud an edict, changing 
the name of Dara into that of Shaw Bclind Akbal, or, 
The Emperor of ' exalted Fortune. “ Kehold,” said 
Shaw Jehan, “ your future Prince! Upon him we 
leave the support of the reputation and honour of the 
family of' Timur.” Nor was this merely a ceremony. 
He devolved on Dara a part of the Imperial power; 
and made .an allowance of more than twd millions 
a year for the expences of his household. 

Soon after this solemn appointment of Dara to the 
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succession, Shaw Jeh^n made a progress of pleasure 
to the city of Ajmere. During his residence in that 
place, Zulfikar Aga, the Turkish ambassador, arrived 
from Bussdra at Hurat. He was received with the 
usual honours, aad escorted by a f>arty of the Imperial 
cavalry to court. Tlie presents w’hich he brought to 
the Emperor were rather curious and rare, than valu- 
able. lie was treated with the highest distinction ; a 
table was kept for him at the public expence ; and he 
was gratilied with a considerable present in money for 
his own private use. He remained for some months in 
Hiiidostan ; and ('aim Beg, an Oinrah of distinction, 
returned with him to Constantinople, on the part of the 
Emperor. 

The Mar^ja, who owed his throne to an Imperial de- 
cision against his elder brother, the unfortunate Amar 
Singh, forgot, about this lime, the gratitude which he 
owed to Shaw Jehdn. He stopt the payment of the 
stipulated tribute, and began to fortify the .strong city 
of Chitdr. The Emperor detached thirty thousand 
horse, under Sadulla the vizier, to chastise him for his 
insolence, and to demolish the works. The Hindoo 
Prince hung out the flag of defiance, and the vizier in- 
vested Chitdr. Parties were at the same time detached 
on all sides to lay waste the open country. The 
refractory Prince had not the spirit necessary to sup- 
port his rebellion. He sent, on the eleventh day, to 
Sadulla a most submissive overture of peace. The 
minister referred him to the Emperor, who still re- 
mained at Ajmere; but that monarch would not receive 
the letters. Orders were sent /to prosecute die siege 
with vigour, and to give no terms.* The Maraja, in 
this extremity, found means to convey a present to 
Dara. That Prince softenM his father’s resentment; 
and the Maraja, upon paying the expcnce of the war, 
was fSinstated in his hereditary dominions. 

The most memorable transaction of the year was the 
promotion of Mahommed, Jumla to the rank of five 
thousand horse. He was recommended to the Emperor 
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by the Prince Aurungz^be; and as he is to make 
a great figure in the sequel of the history, there is a 
propriety in premising something concerning his origin 
and gr^ual rise. Jumla was a Persia^, born in 
Ardistan, a village in the neighbourhood of Ispahan. 
His parents, tliough of some rank, were extremely 
poor : he, however, found means to acquire some know- 
ledge of letters, which circumstance procured for him 
tlie place of clerk to a diamond-merchant, who made 
frequent journeys to Golcond*.. In that kingdom 
be quitted his master’s service, traded on his own 
account, and acquired a considerable fortune, which 
enabled him to purchase a place at the court of Cuttub, 
sovereign of Tcllingana. In tlmt station he behaved so 
well that he attracted the notice of his Prince, who 
raised him to a considerable rank in the army. ^His 
military promotion opened a held for the abilities 
of Jumla. He yielded to few in conduct; in courage 
to none. He rose by his merit to the head of the 
forces of Tcllingana. lie led tlie army into the Car- 
natic ; and, in a war which continued six years, reduced 
that country to subjection. But when he conquered 
for his sovereign, he acquired wealth for himself. 
Cuttub W'ishing to share with his general in the spoil, 
disobliged him, and he attached himself to the fortunes 
of Aurungzfibe, who then commanded for his father in 
the conquered provinces of the Decan. The Prince, 
who was an excellent judge of character, saw something 
extraordinary in Jumla. He found him, UfKin trial, a 
fit instrument for his ambition ; and he exerted all his 
influence at court in his favour. 

Soon after the promotion of Jumla, the eldest son of 
the Prince Suja was sent b^ his father from Bengal to 
pay bis respect's to the Emperor. Shaw Jebfln, natu- 
rally fond of his posterity, was struck with the accom- 
plishments of his grandson ; and raised him to^tb^ rank 
of seven thousand horse. To avoid giving umbrage to 
Dara, always jealous of distinctions bestowed on his 
fot>thers, Cipper Shek6, the second son (A that Pifoce, 
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Was promoted to the same rank of nobilhy. A magni- 
fleent festival w as givcti oti the occasion ; at which tlie 
dependants of the two dignified Princes assisted. 
Though jesSousy prevailed in private between the pos- 
terity of Shaw J»hAn, in public there was nothing but 
harmony and affection : Dara, who, with the state of 
an Einpfcror, pos.sesscd also a part of the power, treated 
the son of Suja with distinction and respect. His fears 
of the ambition of Auningzebc, absorbed all his suspi- 
cions concerning the ‘designs of his other brothers. 
Suja, who was a man of pleasure, was not «o formidable 
as the hypocritical austerity of Aurungzebe ; and the 
open valour of Mordd, without the necessary balance of 
prudence, was not an object of serious terror. 

On the twentieth of February, 1556, the vizier died, 
aftet; a short illness. lie was forty-seven years of agu 
at the time of his decease. His assiduity and ability ini 
business recommended him, in an uncommon degree, 
to the Emperor’s affections ; and the bier of the mini- 
ster was bathed with the tears of his Prince. His parts 
were rather solid than shining : industry and indefati- 
gable perseverance made up for the defects of bis 
genius. Experience rendered him master of the detail 
of finance ; and he was by Jiabil conversant in thfe 
inferior intrigues, which are the springs of actions 
of moment. His mind was too much circumscribed in 
its powers to comprehend, at one view, the great line 
of public affairs j but be could execute with precision 
what he could not plan with judgment, lie was fond 
of military fame, but he was unsuccessful in the field ; 
though neither deficient in conduct nor destitute of 
courage. Superstition, which was none of the follies of 
the age, was the greatest detect in his character; and 
his sanctity was said to be ’frequently ^ cloke tor dk* 
honourable deeds. 

Tfie jnfluence of Jumla with Aurungz^l>e w'as thO 
source of a new war in the Decan, though another 
6ause was assigned to reconcile the Emperor to the 
measure. Cuttub Shaw, sover^n of Teilingana mmI 
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of a great part of Golconda, had, upon the desertion of 
Jumia, imprisoned the son of that lord, and seized upon 
his wealth. Aurungzfebe complained, in repeated let- 
ters, of Cuttub to his father; alleging, that he was 
dilatory in the payment of his annui/il tribute to the 
empire. He therefore applied for leave to bring the 
refractory Prince to reason by force. The Emperor, 
jealous of his authority, gave permission for the march 
of an army into the dominions of Cuttub. IVlahommed, 
the eldest son of Aurungzebe, cu^nmanded in this expe- 
dition; a brave, an obstinate, and a haughty Prince, 
not to be swayed from his purpose either by argument 
or fear. 

Mahommed, at the head of twenty thousand horse, 
entered suddenly the dominions ot Cuttub ; and that 
Prince, expecting nothing less than hostilities, was 
totally unprepared for war. He sent messenjiers to the 
camp of the Imperialists; and paid down the arrears 
of the tribute. He, at the same time, released Amin, 
the son of Jumia; and endeavoured to sooth Mahom- 
med with rich presents. 'J'his, however, was 'not the 
sole object of the expedition of the Imperialists. The 
fortune of J unila w as .still in the hands of Cuttub. A 
just restitution w as demanded ; and the latter in vain 
objected ti)at the accounts between him and Jumia 
were not settled ; and therefore, tliat till they were ad- 
justed, he could form no judgment of the sum which 
ought to be paid. Mahommed continued obstinate, 
and advanced to the gates of Hydrabad. AVhen things 
appeared ready to come to extremities, a few chests of 
money and some caskets of jewels were delivered by 
Cuttub as the whole wealth of Jumia. Ainin jpade 
greater claims in the name of his father; and the 
Prince, oftended at the prevaVications of Cuttub, ordered 
him to cotoe out of the city to do him homage, as the 
grandson of his Emperor and lord. 

The pride jof Cuttub was still greater than hiskvarice. 
His mind revolted ageiinst the very idea of homage; 
and his rage overcame his prudence. Mahommed 
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entered Hydrabdd, Death and confusion filled every 
street, and the city was submitted to the ravages of 
fire and sword. The spoil was great, but the destruc- 
tion was iintoense. The avarice of the Imperialists was 
defeated by theij fury. The flames moved quicker 
than depredation ; so tliat, except silver, gold, and 
jewels, which neither the rage of men nor of fire could 
destroy, notliing of value remained to the conquerors. 

Cuttub, from this scene of slaughter, tumult, and 
ruin, fled to the old fity of Golconda, which stood 
about six miles from Hydrabiid. A number of liis 
troops and many of the citizens followed tlicir sove- 
reign. Muhommed immediately invested Golconda. 
Cuttub, in his distress, resolved to try the fortune of the 
field. He accordingly marched out with six thousand 
horse, twelve t})ousand foot, and a great rabble of half- 
armed men, to give battle to the Imperialists. The 
affair was soon decided. Cuttub was defeated; and 
the enemy entered the city at his heels. The horrors 
of war were renewed in every form. Mahommed 
waded tflrough blood; Cuttub tljrevv hirnself at his feet, 
but he was not to be appeased by sul)mission. The 
unfortunate Prince at length produced his beautiful 
daughter Rizia to the victor, and he sheathed his 
sword. lie married her in form, and a magnificent 
festival was held to celebrate the nuptials. Mirth was 
mixed with sorrow; and pageants of joy with the 
solemn funerals of the dead. 

Mahommed, after finishing with more good fortune 
than reputation the war with Cuttub, returned to bis 
father, who resided at Braoipour. Aurungzfibe wrote 
a pompous account of the success ‘of his son to the 
Emperor; and that monarch raised him to the rank 
of eleven thousand horse. * Shaista, ^e son of the 
late vizier Asiph, was second in commarfd in the 
expedition against liydrabad; and he, as a reward 
for his sAvices, was dignified with the honours of six 
thousand horse. Junila, who had hitherto remained 
with Aurungzebe at Brampour, charged liimsclf with 
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the letters of that Prince to his father. His son Atnitt 
attended him to court; and both were received with 
distinguished marks of kindness and esteem. His 
knowledge and abilities recommended Jumla in a high 
degree. The place of vizier was vacant by the death of 
Sadulla, and notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Dara, who was averse to Jumla on account of hiS 
attachment to Aurungzfibe, tliat lord was invested with 
the highest office in the empire. The avarice of the 
Kmperor joined issue, in this promotion, with the merit 
of Jumla. When he received the seals, the presents 
which he made amounted to more than sixty thousand 
pounds of our money. 

The Emperor, soon after the promotion of Jumla, 
took a tour of pleasure toward the north. Having 
hunted for some time in the forests on the banks pf the 
Ganges, he returned to Agra ; and, upon his arrival, re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of Adil, King of Bija- 
pour. The principal officers at the court of Adil, 
without asking pennission of the Emperor, rmsed the 
son of the deceased to the throne. This conduct was 
highly resented by Shaw Jehan, who considered the 
dominions of Bijapour as an appendage of the empire. 
The expedient upon which he fell, was, in some mea- 
sure, the source of his misfortunes. The new vizief 
was ordered with twenty thousand horse into Bijapour, 
to depose the son of Adil till he should make his sub- 
missions in the Imperial presence. Amin, who was his 
father’s deputy in his high office, remained at court to 
carry on the business of that department. 

In the month of November of the year 1656, died 
Ali Aluvdan, the nominal captain-general of the Imperial 
forces, on his return from Agra to his province of 
Gashmirc. IBs defectionTrom his sovereign, the Em- 
peror of Persia, and his delivering up the important 
fortress of Candahar, had highly recommended him to 
Shaw Jehan ; and he had abilities to keep tfie favour 
which he had once acquired. The designs of Shaw 
Sch against his life were a sufficient apdogy for hi$ 
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revolt from that Prince; and the fidelity with which he 
served his benefactor, is a proof that necessity was the 
sole cause qf his treachery. He was rather a dignified 
than a great character ; more fit for the fatigues of the 
field than for thft intrigues of the closet. He was a 
faithful servant to his Prince, a constant and unshaken 
friend, an active and a gallant officer. A love of 
money, which did not amount to absolute avarice, rras 
the greatest defect of his mind ; but, were we to judge 
from the number of hft dependants, lie was possessed 
of a generous disposition, llcing always absent from 
court in the government of various provinces, he had no 
opportunity for expending liis vast income; and he 
therefore amassed great wealth. The P'mpcror became 
the heir of liis fortune, which, in money and jewels, 
amounted to one million eight bundled and seventy-five 
thousand pounds. 

Intelligence of the inarch of Jumla flew before him 
to the kingdom of Bijapour. Ali, the vizier of the dc» 
ceased ^dil, who had raised the son of that Prince to 
the throne, had foreseen the storm which was now 
gathering over his head. He levied forces ; he fortified 
his dismantled castles and towns. Jumla, in the mean 
time, advanced to Brarnpoiir. Aui uugzf'bc joined him 
with his forces ; and, with his usual affected humility, 
pretended to submit himself to the command of his 
father’s vizier. That minister, however, was too mucb 
attached to the interests of the Prince to avail himself 
of his modesty; and tliough Jumla bore tlie namc 
of commander in chief, the orders of Aurungz61)p were 
only issued and obeyed. The greatest harmony sub- 
sist^ between them; for they reclconed this present 
expedition as a fortunate prelude to their future de- 
signs. - 

The rapid march of the Imperialists disconcerted the 
measure^ of Ali. He had collected an army, but it 
was too small and the troops too raw to ri'.lc the fortune 
of the field. He threw a nunoerous garrison into Bidcr, 
which is one of the stremgest places in Hindostan, 
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With a body of cavalry he himself harassed the enemy, 
leaving the command at Bider to Jan Jissi; who had 
been thirty years governor of that important fortress. 
Aurungz^be arriving before Bider, reconnoitred it with 
great attention and care. He foresaw the difficulty 
which would attend a siege; and he endeavoured, by 
bribes and large promises, to corrupt the fidelity of 
Jissi. That old officer rejected his proposals with in- 
dignation and disdain; and the Prince, despairing of 
success by intrigue, prepared to* ensure it by force : he 
accordingly made his approaches to Bider. 

On tlie twenty-seventh day of the siege, a mine being 
sprung, a practicable breach was made in the first wall. 
Aurungz^be, wishing to make a lodgment within the 
wall, ordered an assault. It happened that one of the 
principal magazines of the place was under a great 
bastion in the second wall, opposite to the breach. 
The besieged having expended all their granadoes and 
ammunition in repellbg the attack, this magazine was 
thrown open, that they might supply themselves with 
more. A rocket by accident fell near the door of the 
magazine, upon some powder that had been scattered 
there in the confusion ; it took fire, and communicating 
with the magazine, blew up the bastion, which was 
covered with people, and destroyed the greatest part of 
the garrison, who bad been drawn together into that 
place to oppose the enemy. The governor and his 
three sons were numbered among the dead. The as- 
sailants, in the mean time, suffered considerably from 
the explosion. The whole place was exposed. The 
Imperialists took advantage of the consternation of the 
surviving part of the enemy. A thick darkness, occa- 
sioned by the smoke and dust, covered Bider: Aurung- 
ztbe rushed over the ruins; and when light began to 
appear, he found himself in the midst of the citadel. 
Though there was no resistance, death ravaged all 
around him-; for even his authority could not appease, 
for some time, the rage of tiie troops. 

AH, who had looked on Bider as impregnable, had 
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deposited in that city the greatest part of his 3 'oung 
sovereign’s wealth; and Aurungz^be acquired an im- 
mense treasure, as well as an unexpected reputation, 
from the capture of the place. The minister, though 
struck with the l^ss of his strongest fortress, did not 
give all his hopes away, lie collected a numerous 
army of Abyssinian mercenaries under the walls of 
Kilburga ; and placed the Prince at their head. Au- 
rungz6bc despised t!.e enemy too mi. ;h to march 
against him in person. ^ lie detached tu enty thousand 
horse, under the command of J\IoliS.bct, toward Kil- 
burga; whilst he himself sat down before Kallian, 
■which, after a siege of a few weeks, fell into his hands. 
MohSbet, in the mean time, came to battle with Ali, 
and defeated his mercenary army with great slaughter. 
Aurungzfibe himself arrived in the camp soon after the 
battlfe, and invested Kilburga, where the fugitives had 


taken refuge. 

Kilburga was large and well fortified. The garrison 
■Kos numerous, and made frequent sallies. They at 
length issued forth with their whole force, came to 
battle, and were driven back into the city with great 
slaughter. These repeated efforts weakened those 
within; but one of the generals of young Adil, who 
commanded a body of horse, was very active in harass- 
ing from w'ithout the Imperial army. He cut off their 
convoys; and a scarcity prevailed in their camp. 
Aurungzfibe, however, was not to be driven from his 
designs. He carried on the siege with unabating dili- 
gence ; and, having made a practicable breach in the 
walls, he took Kilburga by assault on the eleventh of 
June 1557. Adii, led by his minister Ali, threw him- 
self at the feet of tlie conqueror. The tribute of Bija- 


pour was fixed at one miIlion«ight hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds ; and a great sum'towavd defray- 
ing the ex pence of the war, was paid down by Add. 
He, at iSie same time, was obliged to give up his 
strongest forts, and to settle estates upon some of the 
adherents of Aurungz^be. That Prince having changed 
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the name of the city of Bider to tliat of ZifFerabad, or 
the City of Victory, returned in triumph to Brampour, 
the seat of his government. 

Jumla, the vizier of the empire, remained in the army 
during the war against Bijapour, Ajter the taking of 
Bider, the name of Aurungzebe appeared first in tlie 
commission for commanding the army. The attach- 
ment and gratitude of Jumla to that Prince, induced 
him to request the Emperor to confer upon him the 
honour as well as the power in the expedition. The 
measure besides was favourafile to their concerted 
plans of ambition. Shaw Jehan was now become 
aged ; and his excesses in venery liad weakened his 
constitution. The scene of ambition was not distant; 
and Aurungzebe, who had opened liis whole soul to 
Jumla, had concerted all his future measures with that 
lord. Orders, in the mean time, arrived for the \izier 
to return to court Having sworn fidelity and secrecy 
to one another, the Prince and tiie minister parted at 
the gates of Brampour. 

On the seventeenth of Scpiciiiber Shaw JehAn 
was suddenly seized, in tire city of Delhi, with a para- 
lytic disorder, accompanied willi a violent strangury. 
He remained in a state of insensibility for several days, 
and all hopes of his recovery vanished. But by the 
copious bleeding preacriljcd by his physicians, he was 
at length relieved. His disorder, liowcver, returned, 
though not with the same violence ; and, on the occa- 
sion, the customary edict for the remission of the taxes 
due for the year, when the life of the Emperor is 
in danger, was issued with tlic usual formalitie.s. Large 
sums were, at the same time, given to the poor, and to 
fakiers of reputed sanctity, for their prayers to Heaven 
for the recovery of Shaw Jehan. The mosques were 
filled with the devout; find the people in general ex- 
pressed unfeigned grief at tlie danger of a mqnarch 
under whose auspkious reign they had enjoyed, protec- 
tion and happiness. All business was suspended in 
Delhi ; silence prevailed over the whole place, except 
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when that silence was broken by anxious inquiries 
concerning the Emperor’s health. Sliaw Jehan was a 
straiiger to the interest which lie possessed in the hearts 
of his subjfcts, till he fell into a disease which was 
thought mortal by all. 

The Emperor being by his disorder rendered inca- 
pable of giving any attention to business, the manage- 
ment of public affairs fell into the Iiands of Dara. 
His fatlier had prepared for an accident which might 
occasion a suspensioi^ of government. An edict had 
some time before been issued, bearing that the signet of 
Dara should be considered as equally valid with that of 
the Emperor, through all the dominions of the house of 
Timur. The Priu<;c, however, till Shaw .Teluin fell ill, 
made no use of tliis extraordinary power. When his 
father became insensible, Dara mounted the throne. 
Waim, vcliement, and precipitate, he acted the sove- 
reign with loo much violence. Ho issued out a public 
order, that no person whatever should jircsume, under 
pain of death, to liold any correspondence with his 
brother:, upon the present posture of allairs. The 
agents of AurungzObe and Morad at court were seized 
with their papers, and imprisoned. The money in their 
haiuls on account of tlic Princes, was locked up ; and, 
in short, the whole conduct of Dara betrayed the most 
violent suspicions of the designs of his brothers. 

The suspension of the vizier was among Dara’s first 
acts of power. He suspected his fidelity, as being 
raised to his office by the influence of Aurungzfibe. 
An Indian Prince, by the title of Rai Raian, was made 
temporary vizier ; for the commissions given by Dara 
were limited expressly to the time, of the Emperor’s 
illness. The Prince, in the mean time, wdered all the 
nobles into the liall of presence. He explained to them 
with unfeigned tears, the hopeless condition of the Em- 
peror.. He hinted the ambition of his brothers ; and 
the dangers which would arise to the empire from a 
civil war. “ The Emperor,” said he, “ more from an 
idea of justice than from any superior affection to me, 
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has appointed me iiis successor in the throne ; and I 
find, in my own mind, no inclination to relinquish what 
Heaven and my fatlier have thrown into my hands. 
Tljose, therefore, who will shew the earliest'zeal in my 
support, shall command my gratitude. Be explicit 
and open, as I always am; and resolve to continue 
faithful. Such of you as owe favours to my brothers, 
will not serve me with zeal. Let them, therefore, in 
their prudence, retire to their houses. I want not their 
pretended support ; and I will rot bear with their in- 
trigues ill favour of others.” The wishes of the Prince 
w'cre commands. The lords who had estates in Bengal, 
in Guzerat, and in the Decan, the governments of Suja, 
Morad, and .\urungzt!be, to avoid suspicion, confined 
themselves at home. 

On the eighteenth of October, the Emperor being 
much recovered of his disorder, was placed by his son 
in a barge, which was ordered gradually to fall down 
the Jumna to Agra. The army and court moved along 
the banks of the river, with slow marches, under the 
command of Dara; who, though he passed thefmostof 
his time with his father, spent the night always ashore. 
Several arrangements were made in the greater offices 
during this progress. Chilulla was sent back to the 
government of Delhi ; and Danismund was turned out 
of his office of paymaster-general of the Imperial forces. 
Amtn, the son of Jumla, had found means to recom- 
mend himself to Dara; and, notwithstanding that 
Prince’s aversion to his father, the son was raised to the 
vacant office of Danismund. 

The tour from Delhi was recommended to the Em- 
peror for the re-eitablishnient of his health; and he 

f radually recovered on the way. On the sixteenth of 
fovember, 1657, he arrived at a palace in the country 
near Agra, and he continued daily to mend till the 7th 
of February 1658, on which day he entered Agra in 
perfect health. The populace, who had exhibited their 
affection in silent sorrow during his illness, crowded 
round him with tumultuous joy. His heart was opened 
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at the shouts of his people ; and he ordered consider- 
able sums to be distributed among the poorer sort. 
The first thjng he did after his arrival in the Imperial 
palace was to incmire for Jumla, the late vizier. He 
was, however, torn that during his illness that lord had 
applied to him for leave to proceed to the Dcron, and 
that the leave had been granted. He sent for Dai-a. 
The Prince appeared before him, and was severely 
reprimanded for dismissing so able a man from an office 
which demanded abilMes. “ But Jumla,” said he, 
“ must be disgraced, since you will liave it so. Dara 
is to be my successor in the throne ; and the authority 
of the heir of the empire must not be diminished by 
the restoration of men whom he has dibiuissed in his 
displeasure.” 

D^ra had bestowed great attention and care on his 
father during his illness. He sat often for wliolc nights 
by his side ; and watched the very motion of his eye to 
supply him in all his wants. When the Emperor was 
at the j)oint of deatli, the Prince dropped unfeigned 
tears ; and he could not suppress his joy when the first 
dawn of his father’s recovery appeared. But if Dara’s 
filial piety was great, the Emperor’s gratitude was not 
Ic.ss. He exhibited to hi.s son unbounded testimonies 
of his affection and regard. He raised Jiim to the ho- 
nours of sixty thousand horse ; and, in one day, gave 
him jewels to the value of one hundred thousand pounds, 
twelve hundred thousand in specie, and an order upon 
certain revenues to the amount of three millions more. 
Three hundred Arabian horses wdth rich furnitures, and 
a number of elephants, were at the same time bestowed 
on the Prince by the lavish hand, of his father. “ He 
who prefers the life of an aged parent,” said Shaw 
Jeh^n, “ to tlic throne of India, can ucver .be suffi- 
ciently paid for his filial piety.” 

Though Dara laid down the name of authority at the 
recovery of his father, his influence was equal to actual 
power. Solinicln Shek6, his eldest son, w as appointed 
to the command of ten thousand horse, to suppress 
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some disturbances in the province of Allahab&d; hit 
second son, Cipper Shek6, was raised to the govemr 
ment of Behar ; and Bahadur was sent as the deputy 
of the Prince to manage the aftairs of tHe province. 
The Rana, Jcsswint Singh, who adliCSred to the interest 
of Dara, was raised to a higher degree of nobility. 
All njeans were used to attach the affections of the 
grandees to tlie lieir-apparent. Jaffier Chan, known 
long for his abilities, was placed in the high office of 
vizier; MohAbet was sent to the government of Cabul, 
on account of his hatred to Aurungz^be ; and the Rana, 
who had been saved from destriiction at the intercession 
of Dara, was gratified witli the rich and extensive pro- 
vince of Malava. 


SHAW JEHAN. 

CHAPTER VL 

Cause of the civil war — Character of the Emperor's 
sons — Dara — Suja — Aurwigzcbe — Moi'dd—~Suja 
takes the field — Hefeated bp SoUmdn, the son of 
Dara — Mordd rebels in Guherat — Aurungzibe in 
the Decan — -Marches to Brampour — Battle of the 
Nirbidda — Preparations and obstinacy of Dara — 
Opposes Aurungztbe — Totally dfeated near Agra — > 
Reflections. 

Shaw Jehan, sifter a reign of thirty years of pro- 
sperity, found himself suddenly involved in trouble and 
misfortune. The storm had been long gathering; it 
was foreseen, but nothing could prevent it from falling. 
The Emperor, with abilities ffir business, was fftldieted 
to pleasure ; and, though he was decisive ih the pre« 
sent moment, he was im^provident of the future. Hkt 
kffectioa for his >vas the souren of the calau^w 
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which shook his empire, t^leased with their promis ing 
parts when young, he furnished them with opportunities 
for exerting their talents in the cabinet as well as in the 
field ; and when they became, by their own merit, ob- 
jects of public aftention, it was dangerous if not im- 
practicable, to reduce them into private stations. The 
unsettled system of succession to the crown had roused 
their ambition and awakened their fears. They were 
to each other objects of terror, as well as of envy. 
They all looked forward with anxiety to the death of 
tlieir father ; and each saw in that gloomy point either 
a throne or a grave. Their hopes and fears increased 
with their growing age. Theyharl provided themselves 
against tlu' important event of his demise ; and when 
he was seized with wliat was deemed a mortal disease, 
tliey broke fortli at once from tliat silent respect which 
their reverence for the person and authority of a parent 
had hitherto imposed on their minds. 

The means of ambition which their respective ranks 
in the empire had placed in the hands of each of the 
sons of S?liuw Jeh^n, were great; but their boldness to 
carry their schemes into execution was greater still. 
High-spirited and intrepid, they wished for no object 
which their natural courage durst not attempt to obtain ; 
tliey were ixirn for enterprise, and Ihoogli beyond mea- 
sure ambitious, they loved danger more tiian power. 
Each was possessed of armies and of treasures : and 
being rivals in fame as well as in inlluence, they lost all 
affection for one another in the more violent passions of 
the mind. J)ara, vested with his claim of primogeni- 
ture, as well as witli his father's declaration in favour of 
liis succession, construed the ambition of bis brothers 
into rebellion. Suja, in possession of Bengal, was 
carried by bis pride to tlic* resolution. of seizing the 
whole empire : Aurungz^be covered his ainbftion with 
motive? of religion ; and the vehement Morad arrogated 
all to lii]fi.self by his courage. The figure which the 
brothers are to make in the succeeding scenes, seems to 
demand a delineation of their respccUve characters. 

o S 
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Dara, the eldest son of Shaw Jeh^n, was polite in 
his conversation, affable, open, and free. He was easy 
of access, acute in observation, learned, , witty, and 
graceful in all his actions. He pried not into the 
secrets of others ; and he had no secret himself but 
what he disdained to hide. He came fairly upon man- 
kind; he concealed nothing from them, and he ex- 
pected that faitli wliich he freely gave. Active, lively, 
and full of fire, he was personally brave ; and he for- 
got misfortune in the vehemence of his mind ; which, 
neglecting past evils, looked forward to future good. 
Though elevated with success, he never was dejected 
by bad fortune ; and though no believer in a particular 
providence, he met with all tlie incidents of life as if 
they had been immovably determined by fate. In liis 
public character, he was sometimes morose, frequently 
haughty, always obstinate and full of pride. Self- 
sufficient in his opinions, he scarce could hear advice 
with patience ; and all he required of his friends was 
implicit obedience to his commands. But, with this 
appearance of ill-nature, he was in his disposition 
humane and kind ; for tliough he was often passionate, 
his rage was not destructive ; and it passed suddenly 
away without leaving a trace of malice behind. In his 
private character Dara was, in every respect, un- 
exceptionable, He was an indulgent parent, a faithful 
husband, a dutiful son. When he returned at night to 
his family, the darkness which had covered bis brow 
throughout the day, was dispelled; his countenance 
was lightened up with joy, and his whole conversation 
displayed a peculiar serenity and benevolence of dis- 
position. Thougn no enemy, from pi-inciple, to plea- 
sure, he was naturally virtuous ; and he filled up his 
leisure lime with study, instead of those enervating 
indulgences which render the Princes of the East 
effeminate. 

Suja was humane in his disposition, averse to cruelty, 
an enemy to oppression. In the execution of justice, 
he had no respect of persons but when the natural ten- 
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demess of his disposition gave his mind a bias toward 
the unfortunate. Though honest, like his brother 
Dara, he wa- not so open and free. He never told a 
falsehood ; out lie did not always tell tlie whole of the 
truth. He was nAire tranquil, more close and reserved, 
than Dara; and he was more fitted for the intrigues of 
party, and that nianageinent which is necessary to direct 
the various passiu’Js t>l men to one point. He was 
generous to liis friends; he did not disdain to hear 
their advice, though In* for the most part follow'cd his 
own judgment ol t'iiii.,'>. He wns fond of pomp and 
magnificence, and in .ch addicted to the pleasures of 
the liaram. Graccit l and acTivc in his own person, he 
loved in women tlial couiplele s\Mn nctry of limbs 
' which rendered hiinseif the Irvoin lu’ of the sex; and 
he spared no evpcnce in lil’ino his seidglio with ladles 
remarkable tor their I'caniy and accomplishments. In 
their society he spent 1< .) of his time; but the 
warmth ot his con ''Utn lion did not make him neglect 
. the necessary a flairs oi lite. During liis long govern- 
ment of^engal, he 'ion the aftcctious of the people by 
tlie softness ol his m mners and his exact and rigorous 
execution of ju-^licc, and the country flourished in 
commerce and a<>,iiouIUire under the protection which 
he invariably uavi to indu'^try. In battle he was brave ; 
nor was he destitute of the talents necessary for a 
general; anJ we must attribute his misfortunes in the 
field to the ell'emiiiiicy ol his troops, more than to his 
ow'n want ot eonihut. 

The character ot Aurungzebe diflered in every re- 
spect from those of his elder brothers. Destitute of 
that graceful appearance of person' which rendered 
them [lopular as soon as seen, he acquired by address 
that influence over mankind fthich nature had on them 
bestowed. In disposition serious and melancholy, he 
establiJlied an opinion of the solidity of his under- 
standing, ^ven among those who liad no opportunity of 
being acquainted with his great talents. Pliant and 
accommodating in his manner, he gained mankind by 
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flattering their pride ; and he wrapt up his behaviour in 
such plausibility, that they attributed his attention to 
their own merit, more than to his designs.. His com- 
mon conversation turned always on trifles. In aflairs 
of moment he was reserved, crafty, and full of dissimu- 
lation. Religion, the great engine of political impos- 
tors, he professed in all its severity. With it he de- 
ceived the weak, and awed into a kind of reverence for 
his person, the greatest enemies of his power. Though 
not remarkaldc for hinuanity, he did not naturally de- 
light in hlootl ; but ambition was his darling passion, 
and before it vanished all the softer feelings of the soul. 
Pear, which renders other tyrants cruel, bud no place 
in his breast ; but that provident caution, which wislies 
to shut up every access to danger, made him careless 
«.bout the lives of his rivals. He had a particular ta- 
lent for kindling dissensions among those who opposed 
his designs ; and his art and cunning were more destruc- 
tive to liis enemies than his sword. 

Mordd, the youngest son of Sliavv .lehan, ,was by 
constitution lively and full (»i’ lire. With too much 
levity for business, he gave up his time to mirth, action, 
and amusement. He delighted in the chacc ; he was 
more fond of battle than of war. In riding, in bending 
the bow’, in throwing the lance, he met with few’ that 
could equal him in the armies which he commanded ; 
and he was more desirous of carrying the palm in the 
manly exercises of the lield, than in th(' intrigues of the 
cabinet. He despised all cabals : he gloried in keep- 
ing nothing secret. He thought it beueatli his dignity 
to command mankind by art ; and he openly professed, 
that be clisdaincd" to owe distinction to any thing but 
the sword. “ I'o possc.ss a throne by the will of a pa- 
rent, to owe it to birth,” said MorAd, “ is unworthy of 
a great Prince ; and had not my brother supported his 
pretensions to the crown by arms, I would disdain to 
wear it.” In. battle liis soul was a stranger to fear; be 
was even an enthusiast in his love of danger, and slaugh- 
ter .was bis favourite pastime. In peace he was mild, 
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though proud, liberal, affable, and humane. But his 
very virtues were weakness ; and his fete furnishes a 
melancholv proof, that an open generosity of spirit is 
never a match for hypocrisy and deceit. His splendid 
qualities, howeviA-, rendered hitn popular in the army ; 
and Aurungzfebe, notwithstanding his superiority of 
parts, owed, at last, liis success over Moriid, as much, 
at least, to accident as to his known talents. Such 
wTre the illustrious competitors for the throne of their 
father. 

Suja, who had possessed the government of Bengal 
for many years, was the first who appeared in the field, 
upon receiving intelligence of the dangerous illness of 
Shaw .feluhi. He excused his measures by the violence 
of Dara. Ho was informed, that he had nothing to 
expect from his brother should he possess the throne, 
but imprisonment, or even death ; and he affirmed, that 
necessity had rendered rebellion lawful. The resources 
which Suja possessed, promised success to his enter- 
prise. He had accumulated treasure, and levied an 
anny;*“and, though his agent at court transmitted to 
him accounts of Jiis fathers recovery, he affected not to 
credit the intelligence. When he pitched his tent in the 
field, he issued out a manifesto, w'bich bore that Shaw 
.fehfln was dead; and that tliere were violent suspi- 
cions of Dara’s being accessary to his death. Though 
he received letters from the hands of his father, announc- 
ing his recovery, he alleged that they were a forgery 
by Dara to amuse him, and to divert him from his in- 
tentions of revenging the death of the Emperor on the 
parricide. The enemies of Dara contributed by their 
letters to make Suja persist in his resolution. 

Dara had the earliest intelligence of the designs of 
his brother ; and he made’the necessary preparations 
again.st him. His son Soliman had marched with ten 
thf)H^nd horse, to quell some disturbances in the pro- 
vince oPAllahabad. Dara ordci’cd a reinforcement to 
fall down the Jumna, and to join Soliman. Raja Joy 
Singh and Debere Chau commanded tlie detachment ; 
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and they had positive instructions, after joining the 
Prince, to stop the progress of Suja to the capital with 
the sword. The Emperor, however, repente^ of orders 
procured from him by the violence of Dara. He was 
averse to a civil war; and he sent secret directions to 
Joy Singh to endeavour to induce Suja to return to his 
government of Bengal. These directions were scarce 
dispatched to the Raja, when advices arrived at court 
that the Prince Morad, who commanded in the kingdom 
of Guzerat, was proclaimed Emperor by the army; 
that the receiver-general of the Imperial revenues, in 
opposing the usurpation, had been slain in battle ; and 
that Morad, having negotiated a considerable loan with 
the bankers of Ahmedabad, had coined money in his 
own name. 

The intelligence of this second rebellion hastened 
Suja in his measures, lie wished to be the first ol the 
comj)ctitors who should arrive at the capital ; and he 
therefore moved his camp to Beniiris. \Vhen he was 
busy in constructing a bridge of boats for crossing the 
Ganges, Solimdn appeared in sight on the opposite shore 
with his army. A negotiation w as set on foot with Suja 
by Joy Singh ; and it was at last agreed, that the Prince 
should return to his govenunent, and disband his army. 
The active sjtirit of Solimdn did not relish this preca- 
rious pacification. Joy Siugh, without his participa- 
tion, had settled the terms with Suja; and he did not 
think himself bound by a truce in which he had no 
hand. He changed his ground, and moved a few 
miles up the Ganges. 7ne river by an extraordinary 
drought was remarkably low. Soliman, to the asto- 
nishment of every body, discovered a ford by which the 
cavalry could pass. 'I'he circumstance was too favour- 
able to the inclinations of the Prince, not to be turned 
to immediate advantage. In the night he forded the 
river ; and, when daylight appeared, fell suddenly on 
Suja's camp. 

Suja, who considered the Ganges as an insuperable 
barrier, permitted himself to be completely surprised. 
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The shouts of the army, the clashing of swords, first 
roused him from sleep. He started from his bed, 
seized his afnis, rushed forth, and mounted his horse. 
AVheu he IcJjked round him, he beheld nothing but con- 
fusion aud terror, and slaughter and flight. His voice n as 
not heard in the tumult ; and if beard, it was not obeyed. 
The crowd around him was great ; but hit. army was too 
much agitated by fear to be reduced to any fo -m. As 
no man could trust to anotlier, each cndca\ourcd to 
provide for his own safety by flight. The slaughter of 
those who stood, retarded tire enemy in tiicir pursuit of 
the fugitives. Suja, with some of his otlicers, fought 
with courage; but they were driven into (he river; and 
the Prince with great difficulty made his escape in a 
canoe, and fell down the stream without stopping, till 
he reached Mongccr. Solimun, after his victory, 
marched into Hcngal, and besieged Suja hr the tort of 
JVIou'feer. But we must turn our attention to another 
quarter of the empire. 

Aurungzehe, as has been already related, returned to 
BrampJTlir after bavin ' linished lire war in 'J'cllingana. 
He did not continue hmg in tliat city. He took up his 
residence in a town in t!ic neighbourhood of Dowlata- 
bad, whicli iic had iclmiil, and called alter liis own 
name .\iirungabau. In this place he iecci\(’d U'C first 
ucwsui his laMici’.s il!uc»s : but three months elapsed 
before he licard any tmtiicr intelligence from court. 
Dara, who was resolved to establish himself fiimly on 
the tiironc in case oi the demise (.1 his father, had 
placed <'uards on all the ferries and highways; at the 
Line tunc issuing orders to all tlic officers of iho cus- 
toms, and tlie coimnandert. of districts, to stop all let- 
ters and ti.ivclkrs 'I'liese circumstances induced Au- 
rungzebe to believe that hi^i father vvas deadj and he 
begL to IcN y loi ces for his ow n security. In'thc midst 
of ^hiS» preparations, letters were received from Morad, 
who coiBmandcd in Guzerat. That Prince informed 
Aurungzfibc that Dara had usurped the throne, and 
was taking measures for cutting off his brothers. He 
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therefore proposed that they should join in their own 
defence. Aurungzfebe embraced Moriid’s proposal with 
joy. He knew his own superior abilities, jwhich were 
'more than a match for the open valour of Mor^d ; and 
be hoped, that if by his assistance* he could defeat 
Dare, his own way to the throne would be paved. A 
negotiation with IMorad was opened, and the prepara- 
tions for war continued. 

Jumla, who had been dismissed from the office of 
vizier by Dara, arrived in the mean time from Agra in 
the Decan. Shaw Jehan having disapproved of that 
lord’s being turned out of his department, endeavoured 
to gratify him in some other way ; and had, for that 
purpose, given him the command of a considerable body 
of troops, to reduce some places which still held out in 
the lately conquered provinces. Dara, who was jealous 
of Jumla’s known attachment to Aurungzfibe, kept his 
family in the capital as the hostages of his faith. 
Jumla, pitching his camp in the neighbourhood of Au- 
rimgahad, was informed of Auningz^be’s preparations 
for war. He sent him a mes.sage, informing him that 
the F-iiiporor was recovered, and had resumed the reins 
of government. The Prince, astonished at the cold- 
ness of Jumla, sent to demand a conference: but that 
lord, fearing tlic spies of Dara who were dispersed over 
the camp, refused to wait upon a man who was arm- 
ing against his sovereign. 

AurnngzCbe penetrated into the cause of this cautious 
conduct. He knew that he was attached to his inter- 
est ; and that it was only tlic fear of Dara’s resentment 
against his family, prevented him from joining with ala- 
crity in liis own vilws. He tiicrefoie liad recourse to 
art. Mahommed Mauzira, the second son of Aurung- 
zebe, was a groat favourite with Jumla. That Prince 
was sent to visit him with proper instructions from his 
father. Mauzirn, wljo was then about seventeen years 
of age, possessed a part of Auruiigzebe’s address. He 
waited upon Jumla in his tent, without any previous 
notice, and was received with great kindness and dis- 
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tinction. When night was coming on, Jumla put the 
Prince in mind of the time; and Maiizim told him, 
that having waited upon him w’ithout cither the permis- 
sion or knowledge of his father, he was afraid of return- 
ing without the customary honour of being attended by 
the person to whom he liad paid tlie vinit. Jumla, 
who was ashamed of being defective in point of polite- 
ness, agreed to accompany JMauzim home. M litn they 
came to the Prince’s apartment, Jumla signiiieil his in- 
tention of returning;* he was, however, persuaded to 
enter. IMauziin retired, and his father appeared. He 
earnestly insisted, tiiat Jumla with the aimy under his 
command, should join in Iiis designs upon the throne. 
That lord excused liimsclf, on account of his family, 
who were in tlie hands of Dara. It was at length 
agreed, that the person of Jumla should be seized ; and 
an order issued for confitcaliiig all hi.s < li' 'cts. This expe- 
dient secured him from tiic rc!<cntinent of both parties ; 
and a door of reconciliation v.aj left open, whichever 
side sl^pulJ prevail. Tlic troops, .soon after the impri- 
somnent of their general, joined the standard of Au- 
rungzf'be. 

Oil the sixteenth of February ]6'J8, Aurungz^be 
iTiarfhed from Anrungabad with twelve tliousand horse ; 
Icaviiig his second sou Mauzim with a sufficient force 
for I’lc protection of the Decan, from whence be intend- 
ed to di'ri\e liis supplies for the war. Nijabut Chan, 
descendeil in a (liixct line from Timur, commanded his 
vanguanl, and took tlu; route of Ilraiiipoiir. He him- 
self followed with the main body, ami arrived on the 
first of March at that place. He remained at llrain- 
pour near a inontli, for an answ'ef to the dispatclics 
which he had sent to Guzerat to his brother. His pro- 
posals to that Prince were so obviou«ly Jivpoei itical, that 
only tlie open spirit of Morad, who, being full of 
honesty himseltj suspected no guile in others, could be 
for a moment deceived. He professed in liis letters, 
that he had always been bis affectionate fiiend ; that 
Dara, from his natural weakness, was incapable of 
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holding the reins of government, besides that he- was 
from principle indifferent about all religion ; that Suja, 
with abilities little superior to Dara, was a heretic, and 
by consequence unworthy of the crown. “ As for me,” 
continues Aurungzfibe, “ I have Ion* since dedicated 
myself to the service of God. I desire only for tliat 
safety and tranquillity, which suits the fervency of my 
devotion. I'ut 1 will with my poor abilities assist Mo- 
rild to take possession of a sceptre, which the united 
wishes of the j)eople of Hindostan have already placed 
in his hand. Islorad may tlien think of his faithful Au- 
rungzebe, and a'-'iign him a quiet retreat, for passing 
the remainder of his life in the au.sterities of religion.” 

Moriid, who, with his splendid qualities, was self- 
conceited and \'.iin, ascribed Aurungz^be's moderation 
to his own superior merit. He wrote back to his bro- 
ther, that he was ready to join him with all his forces; 
and, for that purpose, was preparing to march from 
Alunedabiid. On the twenty-second of [March, An- 
rungzf-he having rccei\cd the dispatches of Morad, left 
tlic city of llrampour, and took the route of Tgein, 
wheie t'lf brothers had preconcerted to join tlicir forces. 
Arri\ing on the banks of the Nirhidda, he was inform- 
ed tliat the Maraja, Jesswint Singh, had, on the part of 
Daru, taken possession of Ugein, with seventy tliousand 
hoise. lie was beyond measure astonished, tliat the 
enemy had not sent a part of his army to guard the 
passage of the river, w'hich iniglit have slojjt his pro- 
gress. He, liowcver, with his small force durst not 
cross it; and he encamped on the opposite bank in 
anxious expectation of the arrival of Morad. 

The Maraja, instead of attacking Aurungzt^be with a 
force that promised a certain victory, when he had ad- 
vanced within ten miles of iSie rebels, took possession of 
a woody hill, on* the top of wiiich there was an exten- 
sive plain. In this place he intrenched his army"; and 
contented himself with delaching flying squadrons to 
awe the enemy from crossing the river. The conduct 
of the Maraja, who was personally brave, proceeded in 
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a great measure from his pride and arrogance. He was 
heard to say, that he waited for tne junction of the 
brothers, tjjiat he iniglit in one day triumph over two 
Imperial Princes. Aurungz^be owed liis safety to this 
unaccountable folly, llis small army, when he arrived 
on the banks of the Nirbidda, was so much fatigued 
with the march, and spent with tlie excessive heat 
of the weather, that he might be routed by an inconsi- 
derable force. 

A few days after Aurungzebe’s arrival at the Nir- 
bidda, the van of Morad’s army entered his camp. 
When they were first seen, on a rising ground near the 
army of Aurungz^bc, the enemy struck his tents, and 
advanced toward the banks of the river. Aurungzfebe 
dispatched a messenger to hasten ]\Iorad, who was still 
about fifteen miles distant. lie himself, in the mean 
time, resolved to take the present oppoitunity to pass 
the river, wliich by the late extreme drought had 
become fordable, die placed, therefore, his artillery, 
which was worked by some Frenchmen in his service, 
on a nsiiig ground, and entered the river in columns, 
under his own fire. The Maraja, trusting to the height 
ol' tin; banks and his advanced guard, who w'ere already 
engaged with the enemy, contented himself with draw- 
ing up Ills army in order of battle at a distance. Au- 
rungzf'bc, having forced ibe passage of the rivei;, en- 
< anipcd on its hank ; and the next day he was joined 
by iVloriid, who had left his army on their march. The 
brothel", after a long conlbreoec, resolved to attack the 
enemy by tlic dawn of the morning; whilst orders were 
sent to tljr- forces of xMorad, who were not yet arrived, 
to hold themselves in readiness fur fiction. 

The JMaraja, by his .scouts, being apprised of the 
motions of tlic rebels, was fcady to receive them. He 
drew lip, before daylight, bis army in ordef of battle, 
to be'*feady to accommodate liis dispositions atterwards 
to the appearance of the enemy "s line, lie accordingly 
began the action with the Mogul cavalry, but these 
were sooh repulsed by the veteran troops of Aurung- 
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zfibe. The Maraja, who foresaw the discomfiture of 
the Moguls, showed bcliind them the front of thirty 
thousand of his native troops the Rajaputs, in whom he 
chiefly conliJcd. Aurungzebe, upon seeing' this formi- 
dable body, drew back from the pursuit, and- restored 
his line. The !Maraja advanced with impetuosity, and 
tlie Prince mot liiiu half-way. The sliock was ex- 
tremely violtnt; and the rebels were on the point of 
giving way, when Morad, with iiis troops, just arrived 
on the field, attacked the enemy in flank. The victory 
was snatched from the hands of the Rajaputs: their 
Prince disdained to fly. I’lie wings were broken and 
ruined : but the centre, animated by the presence of 
their Prince, stood its ground. Slaughter and danger 
incrcal^cd every moment. Morad was irresistible on 
the right flank; and Aurungz^be, who had been on 
the point of retreating, advanced again to the charge. 
The Rajaputs behaved with their usual bravery ; but 
they were surrounded on all sides. . Tlie action became 
mixed and undistinguished. Friends were mistaken for 
foes, and foes for friends. Uncertamty wouid have 
suspended the sword, but fear made it fall every where. 
About the setting of tlie sun, the field, covered with ten 
thousand dead bodies on tlie side of tlie enemy, was 
left to Aurungzebe and Morad. The Maraja, after the 
battle was over, drove his chariot, by way of bravado, 
quite' round the army of the victors ; and when it was 
proposed to Aurungzebe that a party should he detached 
ID pursuit of tliat Prince, “No,” he replied, “let the 
wounded boar have time to fly.” 

The bad success of the Maraja proceeded not more 
from his own folly than from the address of Aurungzebe. 
That Prince had his emissaries in the Imperial camp, 
who insiaioated to the rigid ■^lohammedans, that should 
the Maraja prevail, their relij^ion would be at an end in 
India. The jMoguls accordingly made but a iaint re- 
actance ; and the w hole weight of tlie action fell upon 
tihe Rajaputs. The Maraja, after his defeat, was 
aabasafid to appear at court. He retreated td his own 
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country ; but hi» wife, a woman of a rtasciiline spirit, 
disdained to receive a husband not covered with victory. 
She shut Jbe gates of her castle against him. fl« 
in vain remonstrated, that, tliough imsuccessful, he had 
fought with the bravery of his ancestors, as appeared 
from tl>e number of the slain. “ The slain,” said she, 
“ have left Jesswint without an excuse. To be defeated 
is no new thing among the Maraja'^, but to survive 
a defeat is new. Desccndetl from their blood, adopted 
by marriage into their house, they left their glwy 
in the hands of Jesswint, and he has tarnished it with 
flight. To be tlte messenger of the ruin of his armies; 
to show tlic world that he fears death more than dis- 
grace, is now become the employment of my husband. 
Hut 1 have no husband. It is an impostor duit knocks 
at our. gates. Jesswint is no more. The blood of 
kings could not survive his loss of fame. Prepare the 
funeral pile ! I will join in death my departed lord.” 
To such a pitch of enthusiasm had this woman carried 
..her ideas of valour. She herself was the daughter 
of tl^e^te liana, and Jesswint was of the same family. 
He, however, p»-evailed upon her to open the gale of 
tlie cattle, by promising that he would levy a new 
m'iny, and recover from Aurungzebe the glory which he 
had lost to that Prince. 

The Princes, after tlwir victory over tlie Maraja, en- 
tered I'^gein in triumph. MorAd, who loved b^e as 
a pastime, was unwilling to stop in tiiat city ; but Au- 
runga^be convinced him that it was necessary to refresh 
the troops for a few days, after the fatigues of a long 
march and tlie toils of an obstinate action. He at the 
aaam time informed him, that time should be given to 
then* victory to work upon tlte fears of the enemy. 
“ Besides,” said Aurungs^be, “ there are thirty thou- 
aand wm in the army of Dara, whom'l iotend to gm 
over tb my interest before we shall agmn engage.” The 
true cadle of this delay was a want of mfonoadati of 
the real state of the court of Agra. If Dora was tise 
aoveroiga, Aurongz^ho had no doubt ot carrying all 
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before him, on account of the unpopularity of that 
Prince among the nobility ; but if the reins of govern- 
ment had reverted into the hands of Shaw JfehAn, who 
was, in a manner, adored both by the army and the 
people, be was sure that even his otvn troops would 
desert him in a day of battle. He had sent privately 
expresses to his friends at Agra, and he waited for 
tlieir return. 

The news of the battle near the Nirbidda arrived, in 
the mean time, at court. Dari was enraged at the 
Moguls, from whose cowardice or perfidy the rebels 
derived their success. The Emperor himself was per- 
plexed beyond measure. He was sensible of the deter- 
mined resolution of his rebel sons : he dreaded tlie 
violence of Dara. He saw nothing but misfortune 
before him, and some dreadful calamity hanging over 
himself and his family. The eager preparations of 
Dara for another battle alanned him as much as the 
approach of the rebels. A victory would make Dara 
master of the empire; a defeat would throw himself 
into the hands of those whom he opposed. Hfs mind 
flew from one resolution to another, and he could fix on 
none. The prospect was gloomy before him ; and 
seeing no point on which he could rest his hopes, he 
left all to chance. 

Dara, with the natural activity and vehemence of his 
temper, prepared, wdth redoubled \igour, for the field. 
He passed like a flame through the capital, and kindled 
thousands into an eagerness equal to his own. When 
tire first news of the defeat of the Maraja came to 
court, Dara scut an express to his son SolimSn, who 
besieged Suja in IMongecr. He desired him to make 
the best terms which tlie urgency of the times would 
admit with Suja, and to ‘'return to Agra by forced 
marches. A negotiation was opened accordingly with 
the besieged Prince. His necessities made himT’listen 
with 'eagerness to a treaty. Soliman, in the'hame'of 
the Emperor, reinstated .him in the government of 
Bengal, after having exacted from him a solemn pro- 
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mise of taking no farther part in the war. Pie himself 
marched, niglit and day, to reinforce his father; and 
had he arrived in time, Auruiigzebc might have given 
his hopes to the wind. Soliman was then in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age ; graceful in his person, and vigor- 
ous in his mind. Nature seemed to have formed him 
for war. He was brave in action, sedate, and possess- 
ing himself in the greatest dangers. 1 Ic w as generous 
in his disposition, liberal in his sentiments, pleasing to 
his friends, humane to his enemies. lie possessed the 
fire and w’armth of Dara without his weaknesses ; the 
prudence of Aurungz^bc without his meanness and 
deceit. 

The Imperial army, in the mean time, inarched out 
of Agra under the conduct of Dara. The Emperor 
became more and more perplexed as matters ap- 
proaclied to a decision. He knew that the nobles 
loved not Dara: he knew that the best troops were 
absent with Soliintln. One expedient only remained, 
^d th^ if followed, would have ensured success. He 
ordereJ*the Inipeiial tent to be pitched without the 
walls, declaring that he would take the field in person 
against the rel)els. His friends saw an end to his 
troubles in this resolution. Jiis own army to a man 
would die in defence of his power ; and even the troops 
of AurungzObc and .MovM had openly declared, that 
they would not draw their swords against Shaw Jehan. 
The infatuation of Dara prevented his father’s designs. 
He had recourse to entreaty, and when that failed, to 
commands. The Emperor, whose intellects had been 
in some measure impaired by his illness, was, at first, 
shocked at the obstinacy of Dara. That Prince, whose 
filial piety was even gre-ater than his ambition, waited 
upon his father. He threw 'himself at his feet, and 
earnestly requested that he would not endanger his 
health By taking the field ; as, upon his life, the pro- 
sperity of*the empire depended in days of so much 
trouble. 

The Emperor, having yielded to the entreaties of 
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Dara, conjured him, thougli lient on war, to avoid 
coming to action till the amval of his son. The ma- 
lignity of his fate prcvaileil also over this advice. He 
said not a word to his father, but his countenance 
^pressed chagrin and discontent. “ Then go, my 
^n,” said Shaw Jehan, “ but return not without 
victory to me. Misfortune seems to darken the latter 
days of your father ; add not to his grief by presenting 
yourself before him in your distress, lest he may be in- 
duced to say, that prudence, ak well as fortune, were 
wanting to Dara.” The Prince had scarce parted 
with his father when news arrived of the march of the 
rebels from the city of Ugein. Dara placed himself 
immediately at the head of the army, which consisted 
of one hundred thousand horse, with a thousand 
pieces of cannon. He advanced hastily to the banks of 
the river Chunbul, which is twenty miles from Agra. 
A ridge of mountains, which extend themselves to 
Guzerat, advance into the plain country, along the 
Chunbul to within twenty-five miles of the river Jmnna^.. 
and this pass Dara occupied \.ith strong lines, strength- 
ened by reiloubts, whifli were mmuiiccl with artillery. 

Dara had not long remained behind his lines, when 
the Princes, on the ijr^tof .fuiic, ajrpeared on the oppo- 
site bank of the Chunbul, and pitched their camp 
within sight of the Imperial army. Anrungzfebe recon- 
noitred the situation of the enemy, but he w-as not to be 
forced. His army consisted not of, forty thousand 
men; and they w-ere fatigued witlr the heat of the 
weather and the lengtli of their march. But there was 
no time to be lost. Solimmi, covered w'ith laurels, was 
approaching fast with the flower of the Imperial army 
to support liis father’s cause. No hopes presented 
themselves to Aurungzebc; and he became, of a 
sudden, sullen, melancholy, and perplexed. To retreat 
was ruin ; to advance, destruction. He was lost^'in sus- 
pense. MorAd, with his usual love of arduous under- 
takings, was for forcing the lines; but a letter from 
Shaista, the son of Asiph JAh, and who was third in 
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command in the Imperial army,, broke ofF that measure 
by presenting a better to the brothers. 'J'his treacher- 
ous lord miormcd Aurungzebe, that to attempt the 
lines would ho folly, and that the only means left him 
was to leave his camp «tanding to amuse Uara, and to 
march tiirough the hills by a bye-road, which two 
chiefs, wlio acre directed to attend him in the evening, 
would point out. The Princes closed with the proposal. 
The guides joined them in the evening, and they 
decam i)ed with the gicatest silence, leaving their tents, 
baggage, and artillery, under a strong guard, who were 
to amuse the enemy. The army moved about thirty 
miles that night; and the next day they were discovered 
by the scouts of Dara in full march toward Agra. 

Dara decamped from his lines with precipitation, 
leaving the greater part of his cannon behind him. liy 
a forced march he pushed between the enemy and the 
capital; and on the fourth of June he presented him- 
self before the rebels. On the morning of the fifth the 
ordered the army to be formed in order of 
battle. Rustum Olian, an experienced general from 
Taitary, marshalled the field. The artillery was placed 
in the front, joiu.'d together with cliains to prevent tlie 
pa.ssage of the cavutiy of the enemy. Behind the 
artillery stood a numher of camels, moun’^cd witli small 
swivels, which the ri levs of f ach cunicl, without lighting, 
could cnar<.e end di-ichargc with ease. In the rear 
were drawn up the musketeers in three lines; and the 
two wings were formed of the cavalry, armed with 
how s and arrows together with sabres. One third of 
tire cavalry forie^d the reserve lichind the lines. Dara 
placcrl .himself in the eeutie, mounted on a loftj’ ele- 
phant, from which he could command a view of the 
field. The treacherous Shaista took tlie command of 
the riflht wing; and that of the left was destined 
by Dm'a for Rustum. That officer, who was acknow- 
ledged tlie most experienced commander in Ilindostan, 
was actually at the head of the army. I fe bore the- 
commission of captain-general, and all orders were 

p 2 
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issued by him. lie represented to Dara, before the 
action commenced, that be intended to place himself at 
the head of the reserve in the rear, where he might 
direct the movements of the field, and issue out his 
orders as the circumstances of affairs might require. 
“ My post,” said Dara, “ is in the front of battle ; and 
I expect that all my friends shall partake of my danger 
if they wish to share the glory which I hope to obtain.” 
The generous and intrepid spirit of Rustum was offended 
at this reflection, lie answered w ilh a stern counte- 
nance and a determined tone of voice, “ The front of 
battle has been always my post, though 1 never con- 
tended for an empire ; and if I w ished to cliange it to- 
day, it was from an anxiety for the fortune of Dara.” 
The Prince was struck witli the impropriety of his own 
conduct. He endeavoured to persuade Rustum to re- 
main at tlic head of the reserve ; but he vvent beyond 
hearing, and placed himself in the front of the left wing. 

Aurungz^be, on the other hand, having marshalled 
his army into order of battle, requested of IVIc^nd. 
take the command of the centre. He committed the 
left wring to his son Mahommed, and he placed himself 
on the right Morad was astonished and pleased at the 
ease with which Aurungzf^be assigned to him the post 
of honour. But the crafty Prince had two reasons for 
his conduct. Mordd was haughty, he had assumed the 
Imperial titles, and though, out of a pretended com- 
plaisance to his father, he had laid tliem down, he looked 
forward with undeviating ardour to tlie throne. It was 
not the business of Aurungz^be to offend him at this 
critical juncture. But bis other reason was equally 
prudent Rustum' commanded the left wing of the 
enemy ; and he was the most renowned general of tlio 
times. He had passed many yeaj-s in the service of 
the Tartars and Persians, being bred up to the field 
from his youth, in which he had always eminenfly dis- 
tinguished himselfi He had been present in one hun- 
dred general actions ; he was habituated to danger, and 
perfect master of his own mind in the most desperate 
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situations. Aurungzfibe therefore could not trust the 
experience of Hustum against the conduct of any but 
bis own. , 

Both lines began now to move from wing to wing ; 
and the artillery opened on both sides. Rustum ad- 
vanced on the left with a hasty pace, directing the 
march of his troops by the motion of his sword. 
Aurungz^be ordered a part of liis artillery to point 
toward Rustum ; and that general received a cannon- 
ball in his breast when? be had advanced within five yards 
of the enemy. The whole wing stopped at the fall of 
Rustum : but Sittersal, one of the chiefs of the Raja- 
puts, at the head of five thousand horse, fell in, sword 
in hand, witli Aurungz^be. Shaw Mahommed, who 
commanded under the Prince, op])oscd the Rajaputs 
with great bravery. A .sharp conflict ensued j and the 
Rajaputs began to file off, when their leader engaged 
personally with Shaw ]\Iahommed. The Rajaputs 
strove to cover their chief, but in vain ; he was cut 
dow’n by the sabre of Mahommed. The whole wing 
fell into disorder, but did not fly ; and a promiscuous 
slaughter covered the field with dead. 

Dara, mounted on his elephant, in the mean time 
advanced with the centre. lie was observed by his 
army to look over all the line, and they gathered cou- 
rage from his intrepid demeanour. A part of the 
enemy’s artillery was opposed to the very point where 
Dara advanced. A heavy fire was kept up, and his 
squadron fell into a kind of disorder ; but when he 
waVed his hand for them to advance they resumed 
their ranks, and followed him with ardour. Before he 
could come to blows witli the enemy, a second volley 
occasioned a second disorder. He however stood up 
on his elephant, and, without any change in his coun- 
tenance, called out witli a loud voice 'to advance with 
speed? He himself, in the mean time, fell in with the 
first lin« of Monid. He rushed through with his 
elephant, and opened a way for his horse, who, press- 
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iog into tlie heart of the onemy, commenced a great 
slaughter* 

Tlje whole centre under Morad was broken, and the 
Prince himself was covered with wounds. He en- 
deavoured to lead his troops again tc the charge ; but 
tliey were deaf to his commands. He ordered his ele- 
phant to be dri\en among the Uiickcst of the enemy; 
being determined to fall with hisiortune, or, by a brave 
example, to re-animate his Hying troops with hopes of 
recovering the day. His boldixDss was attended with 
success. His squad) on, seeing the enemy siuTounding 
thtir Prince, were ashamed of their terror, and poured 
around him. Arib Dass, an Indian chief, thrice strove 
to reach Morad with his sword ; but he did not suc- 
ceed, on account of the height of the elephant. He, 
however, cut the pillars which supported the roof of 
the amari, or castle, which, falling upon the Prince, 
encumbered him in such a manner, that he could not 
defend himself. He however disengaged himself, and 
dealt death with his arrows on e\cry side. In^tiie 
mean time Mahommed, the son of Aurungzelfe, was 
sent by his father’s orders from the left to the assistance 
of Morad. lie came up %vhen tiiC J’riuce was in the 
greatest danger. Fresh spirit w'as given to the troops 
of Morad, and Dara received a check. 

The battle now raged with redoubled fury. The 
elephant of Morad, rendered outrageous by wounds, 
rushed forward through the columns of the enemy. 
Jlfahotumcd, ashamed of being left behind, follow^ 
him with great ardour. Dara did not retreat. *He 
gave his orders with upparcntcomposure. Butacannon- 
ball having taken off the head of his fostcr-brotlier, 
who sat with him on the elephant, he was almost 
blinded with the blood. A rocket, at the same time, 
passing by hio < ar, singed his turban ; a second fol- 
lowed, and bating stuck in the front of the t..mari, 
bursty and broke it all to pieces. His colour <.vas seen 
then to change. The lord who drove the elephant ob- 
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served an alteration in the Prince; and, whether 
through personal fear, or for the safety of his master, 
is uncertai|i, retreated a few paces. Dara reprimanded 
him with severity; but the mischief was already done. 
Ilis squadrons saw the retreat of the Prince ; and tljeir 
spirit flagged. He liowevcr ordered the driver to turn 
his elej)liant toward the enemy; but that lord repre- 
sented to him, that now, being marked out by the 
rebels, it were better for him to mount his hor^e, and 
pursue the fugitives, for that now very few remained on 
the field. He alighted; but there was no horse to be 
found. He fought for some time on foot. .\t length 
he mounted a hor.se whose rider had been killed. 

Almost the whole of both armies had now left the 
field. Not a thousand men remained with Dara, and 
scarce one hundred horse w ilti Aurungzehe and Mortld. 
Th3 latter however fought with increasing ardour. His 
3 'oung son, of about ci<jht years of age, sat with him 
upon the elephant. Him Ju* covered witli his shield, 
and dealt his arrows around on the enemy. Aurung- 
z6be,*^iaving in vain endeavoured to rally his flying 
squadrons, advanced with fifty horsemen to t'le assist- 
ance of Alorad, hoping more for an honourable death 
than for a victory. It was at the vety in'-Laut that he 
came to blows with the Impenalists, that tlie unfi'rtu- 
natc Dara dismounted from his elephant. The squa- 
<lrons who had still adhered to that Prince, seeing the 
elephant retreating with the Imperial standard, tlmught 
that Dara had been killed. The cause for wliieii they 
fought, in their opinion, no longer existed. They be- 
took themselves to flight ; and wljcn Dara had mounted 
his horse, he found tlie field barcoi'.ail his troops, lie 
fled witli precipitation, and the rebel Princes found 
tliemselves at the head of only two hundred horsemen, 
in possession of an unexjjectcd victory. 

Tills battle, in which many thousands w ere slain on 
both siefcs, was lost to Dara by an accident ; tliough 
that Prince was guilty of previous follies, which made 
men forebode no good to his arms. * Had he sat on his 
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elephant a few minutes longer, the Princes his brothers 
would have been involved in those irretrievable mis- 
fortunes which now surrounded him. But his evil stars 
prevailed. He who never received counsel before, 
was ruined by hearkening to advice ; 'and Aurungzfebe, 
who had placed his hopes on art and intrigue, owed at 
last his success to his valour. Dara, like a desperate 
gambler, threw all upon one throw ; and when Fortune 
favoured him in that, he turned the die for his foes. 
Had he permitted Shaw Jehdn to have taken the field, 
his brothers would scarce have dared to negotiate for 
their lives ; had he waited for his gallant son, it would 
not have been a contest but a flight. But ambition 
had dazzled the eyes of Dara, and he could not see 
things in their proper light. Had the Emperor ap- 
peared at the head of his farces, bis power would be at 
an end. Had Solim^n arrived fresh from the con- 
quest of Sma, the glory of victory would have rested 
upon that Prince. Dara, unfortunately for himself, 
was, from his love of power, afraid of his father,.* 
and, from the desire of fame, envious of the reilbwn ^ 
his son. 
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Reflections — Dara appears before his father — His 
flight to Delhi — The army deserts Solimdn Shekd — 
Shaista Chan condemned to death — Rescued — The 
confederate Princes appear before Agra — Auriing- 
zfbe ic rites to his father — Conference betuecn him 
and the Princess Jehandra — Ilis artful conduct — 
By a stratagem, seizes the citadel and the Pmperor — 
Deceives Mordd — Marches reith him in pursuit of 
Dara — Seizes and imprisons Mordd —Pursues D.zra 
— Mounts the throne at Delhi — Rgleclions on his 
conduct — The ne^cs of his accession brought to Shaw 
Jehdn — Character of that Prince. 

TuE^ecibive battle which quashed for ever the hopes 
of Dara, and gave the crown of Hindostan to AuruJig- 
zfibe, was fouglit within sixteen miles of Agra, The 
victor, astouisljed at a piece of good fortune which he 
did not expect, pursued not his enemies beyond the 
field. The fugitives on both sides had rallied in the 
rear of the small parties who continued the action, and 
presented a shew of firmness without any inclination of 
renewing the combat. To an unconcerned spectator 
it would have been difficult to determine which party 
had prevailed. The flight on each side was equal , 
and the field was left by both armicS to the dead. But 
Dara was conquered in his own mind ; he passed sud- 
denly through the half-form%d lines of his rallied army, 
and men who wanted but an excuse for flight, relin- 
quishfid their ground Auth precipitation. Aurungz6be 
was firsf convinced of his victory by its consequences ; 
but, whether from policy or fear is uncertain, he forbore 
to advance towards Agra, He gave time to his troops 
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to recover from their terror; as well as room to his 
enemies to increase their panic : besides, the affairs of 
his rival were not desperate. Should the Emperor 
take tlie field in person, the rebel Princes, notwith- 
standing the advantages wliich tliey had obtaiited, would 
have vanished from Ids pi-e-^cnce. Hut his distemper 
had not left Shaw Johan, and he was ciiciunbered w-ith 
the indolence ol age. 

The Emperor had sat all day, in anxious expectation, 
in the tower over that gate of tl>fc citadel which looked 
toward the fielil of battle. Parties of fugitives had 
often alarmed his fears ; but the expresses Iroin Dara, 
during tire time of action, had as often restored his 
hopes. The Prince at length came to the foot of the 
wall, with nia)'ks of liis own defeat. I'o mention the 
result of the battle was superHuous; his appearance 
betrayed misfortune. “ The rebels, I perceive, have 
prevailed,” said Shaw Jclu'in, with a sigh ; “ but Dara 
Shekd must iiave had some other cause than fear for 
his flight.” — “Yes,” rephed the pjince, “ the re is. a 
cause. The traitor Shaista Cl'.an! I have l<Mthe 
empire, but let him not escape unpunished.” The 
Emperor bent his eyes to the ground, and for some 
time uttered not one word ; at length suddenly starting 
up, he said, “What means Dara to do?” — “To de- 
fend these walls,” replied the Prince. “You deceive 
yourself,” said Shaw J chan; “walls arc no defence to 
those who have failed in the field.” Having expressed 
hiuiself in these w'ords, he ordered the bye-standers to 
remove. He then advised Dara to set out immediately 
for Delhi. He told him, that tlie governor of that city 
should have orders to supply him with all the public 
money in his possession ; and that an express should 
be immediately dispatched ^o his son Soliman to march 
along the northern banks of tlie Ganges, and to join 
him in the province of Doab, which lies between that 
river and the Jurana. 

Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his own 
palace, and made preparations for liis iuunediate flight. 
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He loaded all his elephants and chariots with his wo- 
men and slaves ; and for want of beasts of burden, he 
imprudently left his treasure beliind. About midnight, 
the unfortunate Prince issued out of Agra, mounted on 
horseback, accompanied by a few menial servants. 
One of the pikemen who attended him, had the in- 
solence to ride close by his side, and to murmur in his 
ears concerning the loss which he himself sustained by 
such an abrupt departure, Dara was enraged at this 
sudden mark of his otvn fallen condition. “Slave!” 
said he, “ murmur not at your fate. Behold me, who 
but yesterday commanded armies, reduced thus low, 
and forget your own trivial misfortunes. Behold me, 
who am called great as Darius,” alluding to liis own 
name, “ obliged to fly by night, and be silent concerning 
your fate.” Tlie pikeman was struck by the reproof. 
He shrunk back, andjthe other servants wept. One of 
them was so much enraged that he prepared to chastise 
the slave ; but Dara interposing said, “ Forbear ! the 
, friends of the unfortunate have a right to coinplaiu in 
their ^escnce.” 

Dara proceeded through night, and deceived his mis- 
fortunes by repeating .‘■ome of tlie elegies of llaliz, a 
famous poet ol Sldraz. When he had rode two miles 
from Agra, lie heard the noise of horsemen approach- 
ing from behind. He stood and drew his sword ; but 
i ley were two private soldiers, who, having perceived 
the Prince passing through tiic gate of the city, took a 
resolution to join lum. 'I’hcy told their business , and 
Dura was prevented from thanking them by his tears. 
He had not advanced many miles, when an oflicer with 
forty troopers joined him; and by tlip dawn of the 
morning, several mea of dh Unction came »:p with him 
with three hundred horse. AVitli this retinue he conti- 
nued his r»>’!te to Delia ; and arrived in tliat city on the 
third day mler his dej'urturc from Agra. 

The Jhiijicror, anxious about Dara, sent to his pa- 
lace soon after his departure. He understood that, in 
tile confusion, he liad neglected to cany along with hita 
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his treasure. He immediately ordered fifty-seven mules 
to be loaded with gold coin, and to be sent to his son 
under the protection of a detachment of -the guards. 
But a tribe of Hindoos, who have since made a figure 
under the name of Jates, having iiltelligence of this 
treasure, defeated the party and seized the money. 
This was a dreadful blow to Dara. Thirty lacks of 
the public money were only found in the possession of 
the governor of Delhi ; and the merchants and bankers 
would subscribe to no loan iif the present untoward 
posture of the Prince s affairs. The threats of military 
execution at last enabled him to raise considerable 
sums, for which he gave orders on the Imperial trea- 
sury. Soldiers flocked round his standard ; and he had, 
in a few days, the appearance of an army, 

Aurungz^bc, who still remained encamped near the 
field of battle, was informed ojf every transaction in 
Agra by his spies. The greatest lords, who looked 
upon him as the heir if not the actual possessor of the 
empire, endeavoured to gain hi.5 favour by giviy hiro. 
intelligence. He found that all the hopes orDara 
depended upon the army under the command of bis 
son ; and he resolved to gain it over to his own views. 
He sent letters to the Raja Joy Singh, he wrote to 
Debere Chan, who were next in command to Solim^n 
Shekd. He exaggerated, if possible, the hopeless con- 
dition of Dara; he informed tliem, that the army of 
that Prince had joined his standard, that he himself 
had fled unattended to Delhi, that he could not escape, 
as orders had been distributed through all the pro- 
vinces to seize him as a public enemy. “Shaw Jehftn,” 
continued Aurungzdbc, “is rendered unfit for govern- 
ment by age and infirmities. Your hopes and even 
your safety must depend 6'pon me ; and as you value 
both, seize Solii'nan and send him to my camp.” 

Joy Singh, who received the first letters from Au- 
rungzfebe, was perplexed. His fears stood against his 
adherence to Soliinan ; his honour rendered him averse 
to side with Aurnngzfebe. He went tiT the tent of De- 
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here ; and that lord placed the letters which he also 
had received, in his hands. To seize the Prince was u 
measure of peril, from his known valour ; to attempt to 
seduce the army, whilst he remained at its licad, dan- 
gerous. They followed the middle course as the salest. 
When the news of the defeat of Dara arrived at tlie 
camp, about a day’s marcli beyond Allababai, the 
Prince called a council of war. lie proposed ti) march 
straight to Delhi ; they dissented, anti plainly told him, 
that they would not stiPfrom the camp till more certain 
advices arrived. The Prince, anxious to join his father, 
was distressed beyond measure. He endeavoured to 
persuade them; but their measures had been taken. 
He applied to the army ; they too were traitors, and 
disobeyed. Instead of being able to assist Dara, he 
became afraid of his owm safely. He resolved to lec^c 
a camp where he had no authority. He, however, 
altered his opinion, and remained ; but the principal 
officers, w ith their retinues, left the camp. 

...SJjaista Chan, who had commanded tlie right wing of 
Dares army in the late battle, betrayed his trust, and 
retreated without coming to blows with the rebels. He 
returned to Agra ; and a message was sent him by the 
Em[)eror, commanding liiin to appear in the presence. 
His friends advised him not to obey ; but his confidence 
was equal to his want of faith. He trusted in his own 
pow’er ; he was encouraged by the vicinity of the victo- 
rious Princes. He went, and stood undaunted in the 
presence. The Emperor, offended before at his trea- 
chery, was enraged at his impudence. " You villain,” 
said he, “ you sou of a villain, how could you presume 
to betray my son and me?” Shaista took fire at the re- 
proach. “ The name,” he replied, “ I confess, is not 
unsuitable to Asiph Jah; he»invested Shaw Johan with 
power, by delivering the heir of the brown into his 
hands.** The Emperor started from his throne, and 
drew his%word. He looked furiously around on the 
nobles, and cried, “ Will none of you seize the traitor?” 
All were silent ; the Emperor repeated the same words. 
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FoMrl&d Chan stept forth, threw Sliaista to the ground, 
and binding his hands tehind him, asked the further 
pleasure of Shaw JchAn. “ Throw him • headlong,” 
said he, “ from the Imperial bastion.” When they 
were dragging him to execution, Sh&ista cried’ out to 
the Emperor, “ Shall you, who are the vicegerent of 
God, break his laws, by shedding blood on the seventh 
day of the holy month of Ramzan?" Shaw Jeh^n hung 
down his head for a moment ; and then ordered him to 
be kept bound till the next day. 

The friends of Shaista were in the mean time ap- 
prised of his danger. They gathered from all quarters, 
and collected near ten thousand men, who came to die 
gate of tlie citadel, and peremptorily demanded him 
from the Emperor. Sluw'Jehan continued obstinate 
dhving the night. In the morning, the force of the re- 
bels had increased ; and he perceived that they were 
resolved to come to extremities. He sent for the pri- 
soner ; and obliged him to write an order for them to 
disperse. They saw through this piece of policy^'hay 
refused to obey the commands of a man subject to ano- 
ther’s power. Scaling-ladders were actually ajiplied to 
the walla ; and the Emperor was obliged to comply ivith 
tfre demands of the insurgents, and to restore Shaista 
to his freedom. 

On tlie ninth of June, the confederate Princes ap- 
peared with their army before the capital. 'I'he city 
was in no condition to sustain a siege ; and the gates 
were left open. Aurungzebe, declining to enter Agra, 
pitched Ids tent in a garden without the walls. His 
schemes were not yet ripe for execution ; and he aFs^^n- 
ed an appearance uf moderation. Morad lay ill of his 
wounds ; and, being unable to attend to business, a fair 
field was left for his brother. Tlie Emperor, when the 
van of the rebels appeared in sight, ordered the gates 
of the citadel, which was a place of great streffgth, to 
he shut. This resolution alarmed Aurungifibe. To 
attack bis fatlier would be a mcasui'c of great impru- 
dence. His licalth being re-established, his subjects 
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still looked up to him as their only lawful sovereign. 
Aurungz^'be, therefore, resolved to substitute art in the 
place c 1 three. 

Vrbcii he arrived at the pate of the city he sent a 
trusty iue‘ t-Piipei* to his fatlicr. He ordered him to> 
toucli th'i ground in hi.s name, b(‘forc the Emperor ; and 
to sipnii’y to him, that Aurunpzche slill retained for l)im 
the ufifcction of a son and * le lov.iltv of a subjert ; that 
his grief for nhat had happened vvas exceedingly great; 
that lie lau'cntcd the iflnijition airl t vil designs of Dara, 
who had forced him to tAtren.ities ; tiiat he rejoiced 
extremely at t!ic Emperor’v recovery irom his indi.spu- 
sition; and that he himsch’ remained witliout the cit\, 
in hunil.le expectation of Id- co..;nian(1s. Shaw JehAii 
being no stranger to tiio dark, cralty, and intriguing 
divpoaitioii of .iVunmgs^be, receive."! his messenger wit^h 
afiecled joy. lie had long discovered hij passion for 
reigning ; and he resolved to meet deceit v\ith duplicity. 
He, houever, uas not a match in art for his son ; and 
Jijyiljjh'iivouring to entrap Aurungz6[)c, he himself fell 
at last into the snare. 

Sliaw Jclian, to expiscate the real designs of his re- 
bellious sons, sent his eldest daughter Jehan^ra to visit 
tlicuj, upon their arrival at the gates of .Agra. Aurung- 
z^be having ov.^ed the superiority of Mor4d, the Prin- 
cess went first to his tent. Morad was of a disposition 
tiiu. could neither conceal his hatred nor bi.s love. He 
knew th.at Jehauara was inviolably attached to the in- 
terests of his elder brother ; and being at the same lime 
fr^ul through the pain of his wounds, he treated her 
wm disrespect, and even used harsh expressions. The 
hauglity spirit of Jchan4va was impfftient of ins-uit. She 
called for her rhair in her rage, and told him, that his^ 
brutality was equal to his Crimes. The behaviour of 
Morfid to his sister was instantly carriecl to Aurungzfdw, 
by hi? spies. He ran out of his tent, and stopt her 
chair. • Will my sister,” he .‘^aid, “ leave the camp 
without inquiring concerning my health.- My long ab- 
sence, JehanSra, has, I feai", blotted me out ot the Jue- 
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mory of my relations. Should you not deign yourself 
to honour me with your presence, it would have been 
kind to have sent to me one of your meanest slaves, to 
give me some accounts of ray father.” Having flattered 
her piide with such expressions as these, he prevailed 
upon her to enter his tent, where she was treated with 
the highest respect and distinction. 

To gain the confidence of Jehanara, he pretended tlie 
greatest remorse for his own behaviour. He told her, 
that his happiness in life depended upon his father’s 
forgiveness of his errors. “ But why did I call them 
errors, .Jehanara?” said he, “ they are crimes; though 
I might plead as an excuse, tliat 1 was deceived by 
designing men ; but my folly in believing them, has 
thrown discredit on my understanding, in my own eyes.” 
His asseverations were accompanied with tears; and 
the Princess was deceived. “ I am no stranger,” she 
replied, “ to the sentiments of the Emperor, on a sub- 
ject which has caused so much of his sorrow. He is 
most ofiended at IMorad, who has added the n mne of 
Sovereign to his other crime«. lie considers Atuung- 
z6be as only misled by misrepresentation ; IMorad as an 
obstinate and determined rebel. Desert him, therefore, 
and you may not only depend upon forgiveness, but 
upon all tlie favour an indulgent parent-can bestow on 
a son whom he loves.” 

Aurungzfibe’s countenance appeared lightened up 
with joy, during the time which she employed in speak- 
ing. But an affected darkness returned upon his fea- 
tures when she mentioned IMorad. “ Data's part^” 
he then began, “ is ruined ; and fortune has added*o 
the. friends of Mon\d. The first is unpopular, on ac- 
count of his passionate severity among liie nobility ; the 
latter beloved, for the open honesty of his disposition 
and his unequalled valour. As for me,” continued Au- 
rungz^be, “ 1 am what I seem, a man devoted the 
service of God ; a character little calculated twgain the 
favour of men. But should Dura appear to have 
friends, to support my endeavours to regaht tiie esteem 
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of my father, I venture to assure .Tehandra, that I will 
succeed or perish in the attempt.’’ He spoke these 
words with such an appearance of emphatic sincerity, 
that the Princess was overjoyed. In the openness of 
her heart, she infcrincd him of all the resources of het 
brother Dani ; and she mentioned the names of his 
principal friends. Many who pretended to be in the 
interest of Aurungz^be were of the number; though 
they had yielded for the present to the bias of fortune. 
Without any personal 'affection for Dara, they affected 
his cause from a principle of justice. “ I am rejoiced, 
Jehanara,” said Aurungzfebe, “at the discovery you have 
made. No doubts now rcinam to perplex my mind. 
Go to my father, and tell him, that m two days he shall 
sec Aurungzflbe at his feet.” 

Shaw Jehan, upon this occasion, forgot the natural 
cautiousness of his character. He looked upon his 
schemes as completed ; and thought he saw Aurungzfebe 
already submitting to his clemency. In the fulness of 
hjii.ljeart he sat down and wrote a IcUer to Dara. He 
acquainted the Prince, that the bad aspect of his for- 
tune began to change. “ Aurimgzf^be,” said he, “ is 
disgusted with the insolence of Morad. He is to aban- 
don that haughty young man, and to throw himself at 
my feet. A fo(^oh and inexperienced hoy, who owed 
all his success to the abilities of his brother, must soon 
Gil when deprived of his support. But we are not to 
depend upon the contrition of Aunmgzebe. When he 
shall enter the citadel, his person v. ill be seized. Hold 
yourself, therefore, in readiness to inarch with all expe- 
ditill^n to Agra. Two days more shall carry to you 
accounts of the full completam of otir designs.” The 
Emperor placed his letter in the hands of Nahirdil, one 
of his trusty slaves. He ordered him to set out for 
Delhi at midnight, with all expedition. ’ 

The impatience of the Emperor proved fatal to his 
schemes. • Shaista Chan had his spies in the presence ; 
and one of l,hem informed him, that a letter had been 
written, and given in charge to Nahirdil. He suspect- 
VOL. lu. 
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d^that it was intended for Dara; and he occupied the 
road toward Delhi with some faithful friends. Nahir- 
dil had scarce issued out of the gate of the city, when 
some horsemen surrounded and seized him. He was 
brought to Shaista, who perused the ietter. Elevated 
with the discovery, he immediately went to the palace 
of Aurungz^be; for tliat Prince bad now taken up his 
residence in the city. The slave was confined with 
the greatest secrecy. The Prince read the letter wdth- 
eat emotion. He had always doubted the Emperor's 
sincerity, when he promised his forgiveness to a son who 
had ruined his armies in two battles. He, hoiveveiv 
prosecuted his plan of deceit with indefatigable perse- 
rerance. To besiege his father in the citadel would bo 
an unpopular, if not a dangerous measure. The reve- 
rence which the army still had for their aged sovereign, 
would prevent them from drawing their swords against 
him. But the citadel must be possessed, and the per- 
son of the father must be placed in the hands of his 
ambitious son ; otherwise he may give his hopesjjjjlig 
wind. 

On the fifteenth of June, Aurungzebe was to have 
performed his promise of visiting his father in the cita- 
del. The Emperor, full of anxiety, looked forward to 
the appointed hour, in which he sa#a period to his 
misfortunes. A letter from his son was delivered into 
his hands, when he expected him in person. He told 
his father, that liis crimes were of so deep a dye, that 
he could not divest himself of fear that the injured Em- 
peror would not forgive him. “ However much desi- 
rous I am of being received into favour, I cannot risk 
my personal safety in tlie presence. The guilty are 
always timid. Permit me, therefore, to receive the 
most convincing proofs oV my sovereign’s forgiveness ; 
and let my son, Mahommed, who reveres the person 
and authority of his grandfather, be admitted nnto tlie 
citadel with a guard for tlie protection of ury person.” 
Shaw Jeh4n, anxious for the execution of his own pro- 
ject, found, that without consenting to these proposals^. 
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H must be entirely frustrated. He therefore retmmed for 
answer, that Mahommed, with a certain number of men, 
might come. 

Mahommed accordingly, having received the propem 
instructions fronf his father, entered the citadel, aorf 
disposed his party in different places. The Emperor,’ 
in the mean time, had concealed a body of men in a 
court adjoining to the haram. The Prince roaming 
about, lighted on these men. He complained to the 
Emperor of an intention against his father’s person ; he 
therefore plainly told him, that till these men were re* 
moved, he would send a messen^r to Aurungz^be to 
stop him from coming into the citadel. Shaw Jehfln, 
whether he put some confidence in the promises of his 
son, or that lie thought he could seize him by means of 
the women and eunuchs of the seraglio, is uncertain ; 
but he removed the soldiers out of the fort, as a proof 
of his sincerity. It afterwards appeared, that the Em- 
peror rested his hopes on a number of robust Tertai* 
v.Qrogn in the haram, whom he had armed with da^rs; 
and who, from the spirit of their country, were m for 
an undertaking of boldness. 

Mahommed, contrary to his expectations, found his 
party superior within the citadel. He, however, con- 
cealed liis intentions. Every thing was settled ; and 
the Emperor and his grandson remained in silent ex- 
pectation. News was at last brought, that AurungzSbe 
had mounted his horse ; and that the procession of his 
retinue was approaching. Shaw Jehiin was elevated 
with hopes ; but the crafty Prince, as if struck with a 
fit of devotion, ordered his cavalcade to change their 
course, and to jnove toward the tom'b of Akbar, wliere 
he intended to offer up his prayers to Heaven. When 
the Emperor w'as informen of this circumstance, he 
started up from his throne in great rage. “ Mahom- 
med,” Shid he to the Prince, “ what means Aurungz^be 
by this bdhaviour? Is he more anxious to appease the 
spirit of his great ancestor for his crimes, than the 
offended majesty of his own father?” Mahommed 
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« My %j(b£f had never any ioten^ to 
^[|fct»e feaperor.” ** Wb^then brou^iMlliboiip»ad 
raKaer?” retorted Shaw Jeh^n. ““ To take, chwgti^ of 
chudel,” Mahommed coolly rejoined. The Empe- 
himself betrayhd and cfbtwitted. by hi» 
l^nmdsoa, bore him down with a torrent of opprobrious 
'names. Ute Frioce, seeing his passion rising beyond 
Ibe bounds of reason, retired from the presence with 
t)m naoal ob^iitmce, and left his rage to subside at 
fekure. 

The Etdperor, after the heat of his passion was over, 
b^an to reflect upon his deplorable condition.. 
accused his own weakness more than his fmtune; and 
he vpes ashamed to have fallen into a snare wbi^ he 
hko^f had laid. Resentment and a desire of immeSli- 
prevailed over every other passion of his 
He sent again fovisMafaiomtned. The Prince 
came; and found his gnandfadier with his hand upon 
the Coran, and his eyes raised to thedinperial crOwn, 
was suspended over his head. “ You se e. Afa ^ 
hommefl,” he said, these sacred objects, before an 
unfortunate old man. I am overwhelmed with rage, 
worn out with age and disease. It is in your power, 
yming man, to make me, for once, happy in my latter 
days. Release me from prison ; and by these,” point- 
ing to die crown, and^ holding the Coran in his band, 
“ 1 solemnly sw<ear to make you Emperor of the Mo- 
guls.” The Prince \vas silent; but valgus passhms 
Abw alternately over bis features. ** And do you Ins- 
tate,” begun Shaw Jeh^, “ to do an actiiln, which will 
al once gain.j|!QU the favour of Heaven and fhe empire 
Hindosttm ? Am you afraid, that it be hereafter 
ijfiated to ytKir dbpraise, that you delivmud an aged 

S lfathar feom prison shid disgrace?” The Prince 
down hfs head for .a moment; 4^^ 
ng, rushed out without uttdripg a word. 

It is difiicalt to detenuine what motive I 
tthdediiie the ofifer ma^ to him by I 
im was heismsalmi^j 
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jf&Ayt Be"{ifol«.bly doubted bh grandfatiierVnfliEeil^ 
^ or .he did^pDt cffix>se to trusrto proposals imjwaed 
4^Mee6s3ty. Aon^rdbe, bdwever, escaped limi 
ibaibment dangei; tbroi^ the self-denial of his sotu' 
Had the Emperor appeared in public at the head of his' 
inends, Aurungz^ .wouM shrink from before him ; 
and the haughty Morid would fly. The nobles who 
adhered to the interest of the brothers, and even the 
common soldiers, had, repeatedly declared, that they 
would not draw their swords against a Prince under 
wh(»e long and auspicious government their country had 
so much flourished. The first repulse received from 
Mahommed, did not induce the Emperor to relinquish 
his designs. He sent to him a second 4:ime ; but he 
refused to come to his presence. He had still the keys 
of the citadel in his possession ; and neither Aurung- 
z^be nor his son chose to use force to obtain them from 
him. Two days passed in this suspense. Shaw Jeh&n 
was obstinatd; and Mahommed stood on his guard 
within the walls. The first, however, despaired of gain- 
ing over the latter to his purpose ; and, in the evening 
of die second day, he sent him the keys of the fortress, 
and desired him to acquaint bis father, that he might 
now come, in full security, to see his imprisoned 
sovereign.’ 

Aurungz^be excused himself in a fetter. He com- 
plained of his father’s intentions against him, under the 
ifnask of clemency and friendship ; tliat when hb pre- 
tended to forgive one son, he assisted another son with 
money, .to take away his life in war. “ If the Empe- 
ror complains,” said Aurungz^be, “ Dara is only to 
blame. He owes his misfortunes to the ambition and 
evil designs of a son unwo^hy of his favour. As for 
me,” ebntintt^ Prince, ** no injures can alter my 
aflections. mi^PSitoakes me wish well to my father ; 
and Heaven has fn^sed my regard 1% him upon 
as a duty. Bctt ^u^ 1 love the Emperew, 
love my life-; wild t am determined not to 
ilhc luuuta|il even a fother, till frte mfluenoe'af 'lilh^de- 
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timing persons has’dwarted quite from fais mind. 

in the mean while, pass his time in that serene 
til^uilli^ which is suitable to his years ; abid M'hen I 
shall have disabled Dara from dlmng, further harm to 
the empire, I myself will come and open the gates of 
the cit^el.” This letter was only intended to deceive 
the people. It was publicly read to the nobles ; and 
it is even doubtful whether it was sent at all to the 
Emperor. . 

When the Prince Mahommed took possession of the 
person of the Emperor, with the citadel, his father, as 
has been already related, was paying his devotions at 
the shrine of the Emperor Akbar. When intelligence 
of his son’s success was carried to him, be immediately 
waited upon Morltd in his palace ; and told him all the 
circumstances of the affair. That Prince, who knew 
that he could have no hopes from his father, was much 
pleased at hearing of his imprisonment. Aurungzi^be, 
in the mean time, saluted him Emperor, and sedd; 
** Morbd had before the name, but he now hasrHihe 
power of a sovereign. My wishes,” continued he, “ are 
now completely accomplished. have contributed to 
raise a Prince worthy of the throne of our ancestors, 
and I have but one favour to ask for all the fatigue 
which I have undergone.” “ Speak your wishes,” said 
Morbd, “ and they shall be instantly granted.” “ This 
world,” replied Aurungz^be, “ has already overwhelmed 
me too much with its cares. I long to throw the bur- 
den away ; 1 am tired of the vain bustle and pageantry 
of life. Will, therefore, the Emperor of the Moguls 
permit me to make a pilgrimage to Mecca? will be give 
me some small allowance to enable me to pass my days 
in ease, and in the exercise of prayer and constant de- 
votion?” Morbd, though secretly oveijoyed at his reso- 
lution, made some slight attempts to dissuade him. Au- 
rungz^be was determined. His brotlier yielded to his 
importunity ; and the crafty Prince prepared for a jour- 
ney which he never intended to make. 

Whilst this farce was acting at Agra, advices arrived 
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that Dara had collected a ocjpsiderable forpe at Delhi. 
Officers of distinctiop crowded to the Prince every day 
from the distant provinces. Aurungz^be pretended to 
be alarmed. He advised his brother to march in per* 
son to finirfi the'war. That Prince, whp was fond of 
action, prepared for the field ; but he wanted money. 
The old Emperor had concealed part of the Imperial 
treasure; Aurungz^be had secreted the rest. The 
army of Mor^d had not been paid for two months, and 
they began to murmur* The Prince called together all 
the bankers of Agra. He ofiered to mortgage part of the 
revenue, for an immediate loan; but they refused to 
give him credit. He was enraged beyond measure, 
and he prepared to use force ; when his brother advised 
him against an act of injustice, and promised to dis* 
chafge tlie arrears due to the army out of his own pri- 
vate fortune. Mordd acceded to the proposal, without 
observing its fatal tendency. Aurungzfibe, by this ex- 
pedient, became at once popular in the army and in tlie 
cit^ 

The designs of Aurungzebe were now too palpable 
not to be perceived. The fnends of Morad had long 
seen through his deceit ; and the Prince himself, though 
not suspicious, was now convinced that he covered am- 
bition under the mask of sanctity. The preparations 
for Mecca bad been converted into preparations for the 
field. He told his brother, that he still stood in need 
of his advice. He marched in front from Agra, with a 
division of the army ; and Mordd, having created his 
uncle Shaista captain-general of the Imperial forces, 
left that lord in ^e government of Agra, and followed 
Aurungzdbe. The latter Prince" having arrived at 
Muttra, received intelligence that Dara 1:^ taken the 
route of Lahore. He stopt, and waited fiir the arrival 
of his brother, who joined him tlie next day. The lat- 
ter h^td, on his march, been convinced by bis friends, 
that his* brother had designs on his life; and self-pre- 
servation, as well as ambition, rendered it necessary for 
kim to prevent the falling blow. 
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The day after Morad’s aa-ival at the camp at Muttra, 
he invited his brother to an entertainment. Aurung- 
zthe, who never had suspected the open ‘temper of 
Morfld, accepted of the invitation. When the bro- 
thers sat at dinner, Nazir Shab^s, high-steward of the 
household, who was in the secret, entered suddenly, 
and whispered in Morad’s ear, that now was the time 
to make a rent in a magnificent dress. Aurungzebe, 
whose eye could trace the thoughts in the features of 
tlie face, was alarmed at this mysterious whispering, as 
well as at the affected gaiety of his brother. He re- 
mained silent; and Morad dispatclicd ShabAs with 
only desiring him to wait the sjgnal. AurungzAbe was 
now convinced that there was a design against his life. 
He complained suddenly of a violent pain in his bowels ; 
and, rising under a pretence of retiring, joined^ his 
guards, and returned to his own quarter of tlie camp. 

MorAd ascribed his brother’s departure to his illness ; 
and entertained no idea that he had the least suspicion 
of his own intentions. In three days he recovered of 
the pretended pain in his bowels. He received his 
brother’s congratulations with every mark of esteem and 
affection ; and the day after, he sent liiin an invitation 
to come to his tent to see some beautiful women, whom 
he had collected for his amusement. Their perform- 
ances in singing, in dancing, and in playing upon various 
instruments of music, were, he said, beyond any thing 
ever seen in Hindostan. lie enlarged upon their grace, 
their beauty, the elegant syimnctiy of their limbs. The 
mind of Morad, who vtas naturally a great lover of 
pleasure, was inflamed at the description ; and, con- 
trary to the advied of all his friends, he went to his 
brother’s quarter. On the arrival of the Emperor, as 
Aurungzebe afiected to call'his brother, he was received 
by the young ladies in an inner tent. They were 
handsome beyond description, and the voluptuous 
Prince was struck with a pleasing astonislfment at 
their charms. 

An elegant entertainment was in the mean time 
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served up to the sound of vocal and instrumental music. 
Mor&d was elevated, and called for wine of Shirdz. 
The ladies* sat round him in a circle, and Aurungzdbe, 
throwing off his usual austerity, began to partake of 
the wine. Moral! in a short time became intoxicated, 
and his brother, instead of wine, imposed upon him 
bumpers of arrack. He at length fell asleep on a sofa 
in the arms of one of the ladies. Aurungz^be had, in 
the mean time, given orders to some of his officers to 
entertain the lords wlio attended Morad in the same 
voluptuous manner. Even his body-guard were in- 
toxicated with wine; so that the unfortunate Prince 
was left without defence. 

Aurungz6be gave orders to Ziffer .lung and three 
other lords, to enter the tent and to bind his brother. 
The lady retired upon their coming; and they advanced 
to the sofa on which he lay. His sword and dagger 
had been already removed by the care of Aurungzfibe ; 
and they began softly to bind his hands. Mor&d 
started up at this operation ; and began to deal around 
his blows. The lords were terrified, and the Prince 
began to call aloud for his sword. Aurungz^be, w’ho 
stood at the door of*the tent, thrust his head from be- 
hind the curtain, and said with a menacing voice, 
“ He has no choice but death or submission ; dispatch 
him if he resi.sts.” MorAd, hearing the voice of his 
brother, began to upbraid him ; and submitted to his 
fate. Nazir Shabas, his principal friend and adviser^ 
was at the same instant seized. He had been sitting 
under a canopy before the paymaster-general’s tent ; 
and at a signal given, the ropes of the four poles were 
at once cut ; and before he could extricate himself, he 
w'as bound. The other lords who were attached to the 
Prince, being surrounded wifli armed men, w ere brought 
before Aunmgzcbe, to whom tliey swore allegiance. 
A muilHar ran through the camp; but it was an in- 
effectual Sound : and the army, as if but half-wakened 
from a dream, fell fast asleep again. 

The night was not far advanced when IMorM yma 

9 
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ieued and bound. Before day-light appeared, he and 
his &Yoarite were mounted on an elephant in a covered 
amsri or castle, and sent off under an escort to Agra. 
Fearing that some attempts might be made to rescue 
tiiem, Aurungz^be ordered three othdr elephants to be 
aent off before them, attended by guards to elude 
pursuers. The precaution was unnecessary, hlan- 
Idnd forsook Morid with his fortune. In action, in 
tise manly exercises of the held, he had many admirers ; 
but the accomplishments of his mind acquired him but 
few friends ; and even those whom he favoured with 
his generosity, were disgusted at his haughtiness. 
He fell by attempting to be artful. Had he followed, 
in, his designs against his brother, the natural bias 
of his own intrepid mind, he could not have failed ; 
but he met that crafty Prince in his own provin 9 e of 
deceit, and he was foiled. This remarkable transac- 
tion happened in the camp near Muttra, on the 6th of 
July, 1658. 

Though Shaista, who was left b the government of 
Agra, was sufficiently attached to the cause of Aurung- 
a£be, that cautious Prince left his son Mahommed m 
that capital, to watch any unforeseen events that might 
arise. To the joint care of Mahommed and Shaista 
the unfortunate Morad was committed ; and his brother 
having no fears remaining in that quarter, moved bis 
camp from Muttra, and arrived at Delhi on tlie twenty- 
sixth of July. Tljough be had not assumed the Im- 
perial titles, he created Onirabs in that city, the first of 
whom was Ziffer Jung, whom he dignified with the 
same of Chan JelAn. Under that lord he detached a 
^visbn of his army against Dara. That Prince, upon 
the news of the approacii of Ziffer, decamped from 
Sirhind, and took the route of Lahore. In his march 
he laid under 'military execution all the llajas and 
governors of districts who refused to join. Hb raised 
considerable sums in his way; and haviifg crossed 
^ Suttuiuz, ordered all the on that river to be 
4tttK>yed. 
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Dara having advanced beyond the river Boa, todc 
possession of Lahore. Giving his army tiine to breathe 
in that cityj he einp%ed himself in levying troops, and 
in collecting the^ Imperial revenue. Dadod, the go* 
neral of his forces, remained in the mean time at the 
village of Tilbundi, with half the army, to guard tibe 
passage of the river Bea. Aurungzdbe, upon advice of 
the dispositions of Dara, reinforc^ the army of Ziifer 
with five thousand hor^c under the conduct of Chillulla. 
The war with Dara, from being protracted, became 
serious. The minds of the people were divided as long 
as two Princes continued in the held. Aurungzdbe, with 
his caution, was rapid in his designs. He knew how 
to use as well as how to gain a victory. His suspicious 
temper saw peril rising from delay ; end therefore, not* 
withstanding the solstitial rains were at their height^ 
and the country deluged with water, be prepared to 
move toward L^ore with all his forces. 

Apprehending that his not assuming the name of 
Emperor, woula be considered by mankind as a tacit 
acknowledgment of the injustice of his proceedings, he 
resolved to exalt the Imperial umbrella over his head. 
His affected self-denial upon former occasions, stood at 
present in the way of his designs. He was ashamed 
to take upon himself an honour which, from motives of 
religion, he had pretended before to reject. His most 
intimate friends knew, however, tlie secret thoughts of 
his mind. They insinuated to the nobles, that Aiirung- 
zdbe, from declining so long to ascend the throne, 
' seemed to have still an intentioh of retiring from the 
world, that, in his zeal for reli^on, he might be induced 
to leave his friends to the resentoient of his enemies; 
that therefore it was the business of all to force upon 
him, in a manner, a power necesspry to their own 
safety. They waited upon him in a body. He seemed 
disappomted, and even offended at their proposal. At 
length fie suffered Itimself to be persuaded. ‘"Yon 
are, said he, “resolved to sacrifice my love of retire^ 
ment to your own ease. But be it so ; God will, per*- 
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%aps, give me that tranquillity upon the throne whfch I 
hoped to find in a cell ; and if less of my time ^udl be 
employed in prayer, more of it will be' spent in 
good actions. I should only have an inclination for 
virtuous deeds in my retreat ; but, as Emjjerdr of the 
Moguls, I shall have the power of doing them. These 
motives, and not the vain pump of greatness, induce 
me to assume the empire.” 

On the secon4 of August^ in an assembly of the 
nobility, he mounted tiie throne in the garden of Aza- 
bfld near Delhi. No pompous ceremonies were used 
upon the occasion ; for he affected to despise mag- 
nificence. His finances, at the same time, were low ; 
and he prudently considered that money, in the present 
situation of affaiit, would be better bestowed upon an 
army than on the idle pageantry of state. He assumed 
upon his accession to the throne, the pompous title of 
AUum-glre, or Conqmror of the JVorld; being 
then near the close of the fortieth year of his age. 

The means taken by Aurungz^be to obtain the em- 
pire, were scarce more justifiable than those by which 
he secured to himself the undisturbed pos ■session of the 
throne. Religion, the coa\( nieut°cloJ<e of knavery in 
all countries, was the chief engine of his ambition ; and, 
in that respect, he relied on the credulity of mankind 
to a degree of unpardonable iiuprudcnce. His scU- 
denial and moderate professions agreed so little w ith 
his actions, that it is even astonishing how any person 
of common reflection could have been for a moment 
deceived. But tire vulgar give implicit faith to sanc- 
tity in its most questionable form ; and Morad, by 
whose popularity and valour his brother overthrew the 
hopes of Dara, sus]iected not a duplicity to which liis 
own soul was a ?ti-anger. ’To deceive that Piinc^ was 
to secure the empire. Bearing n^orc tlie appearance of 
a hermit liimself than that of a' competitor for the 
throne, the t^y looked up to Mordd ; viho Being ad- 
dicted beyond Joacasure to pleasure, gave up the iu- 
fluence as’ well aa the labour of Business to his 
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AucungzSbe, to support hts ambitious views, tras 
obliged to have recourse to arts which stamp bis cha> 
racter with, meannesj, whilst they prove the abilities 
of his mind. ^ 

MorAd, with ntany commendable qualities, was also 
distinguished by disgusting weaknesses. Instead of 
that haughty pride which recommends itself in its very 
absurdities, he was puffed op with unmanly vanity. A 
stranger to his own merit in those tilings in w’hicli he 
excelled in the opmioh of the world, he arrogated to 
himself praise in provinces for which nature had al- 
together rendered him unfit. With an open and ge- 
nerous disposition, he wished to be thought artful and 
severe ; and blind to his abilities in the fi'dfl, he en- 
deavoured to carry the palm in the cabinet. To men- 
tion to him the designs of his brotticr, was a satire 
upoft las peneti’ation ; to sug.iest to him caution, was, 
in his eyes, an accusation of J)i-> courage, lie looked 
not around him into the conduct of others ; and he ab- 
horred every inquiry into his own. Under the shadow 
of this careless and ariogant vanity in iVlorad, his bro- 
ther fabricated at leisure his own designs, lint his 
excc.ssivc eagerness, to heighten the deceit was tlie 
nieuns of it.® being discovered. JVJorad himself saw 
through the veil of flattery which he had laid over his 
ambitious views ; but the vanity which at first induced 
him to give faith to Aurungzebe, made him afterwards 
despise his itisincerity. lie fell at last a victiiq to his 
OAvn arrogant folly. 

Aurungzebe, however, owed not altogether his suc- 
cess eitlicr to his ow n hypocrisy, or to the weakness of 
his brother. Naturally averse to pomp and magnifi- 
cence, he affected all his life that humble deportment 
w Inch brings the Prince near to tHe people. M ithout 
being virtuous from principle he was an enemy to vide 
from constitution ; and he never did an act of injustice, 
till he aspired to tlie throne. In his private character, 
he was an example of decency to others ; an aflecUon- 
ate parent, a sincere friend, a just ipaster. Pa^tituUf 
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of that elegance of person, and that winning behaviour, 
which had rendered his brothers the idols of tlie people 
wherever they moved, he endeavoured to acquire a 
degree of popularity by the austerity of his manners. 
Like the rest of the family of Timur, he was- bred up 
with very free notions upon the subject of religion ; but 
various circumstances induced him afterwards to as- 
sume the appearance of a rigid devotee. His brothers, 
by encouraging men of all religions, had offended the 
followers of Mahoinmed. The posterity of those Mo- 
guls who under Baber conquered India, and soldiers 
of fortune from Tartary and Persia, occupied the great- 
est number of the places of profit and trust in the 
empire. These could not see without envy, men of 
difierent persuasions from themselves, admitted into 
the confidence of Princes who still professed the Ma- 
hominedan faith. Though silent at court, they mur- 
mured in secret; and lamented the declining state of a 
religion, under the auspices of which they had extended 
their government over India. Aurungz^bc, by his rigid 
adherence to the tenets inculcated in the Coran, gained 
the esteem of all those, who, if the expression may be 
used, were the chains w'hich, kepti together the nations 
of Ilindoslan under the house of Timur. But the in- 
fluence which Aurungzflbe derived from his devotion 
did not, for many years, suggest an ambition to aspire 
to the empire. lie only hoped, that under the cloke 
of sanctity he might pass in safety his life under anv 
of his brothers, whom Fortune might place on the 
throne. 

That specious appearance which the actions of a 
man of religion must wear in tlie eyes of the world, 
flicilitated his schemes. In his long march from the 
Decan, his troops observed a most exact discipline. 
No ravages were committed ; no in j ustice done. When 
he sat down with his army in a field of corn, he either 
paid the estimated value to the owners, or gave a re- 
ceipt for it as a part of the revenue due to the crown. 
“Though 1 am forced,” said he, “into a war by the 
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machinations of Dara, I cannot consider myself as in an 
enemy’s country.” When the people came to decide 
their differences before him, he remanded them to the 
offtcers of the empire. “ Fortune,” he was heard to 
say, “ may chaii^e the Prince, but the fundamental 
laws of the state must not be changed. Should 1 fad 
in my present enterprise,” continued he to the peti- 
tioners, “ my judgment would not ax ail you, nav, 
it would do you harm xvith the conquerors. Hut if* I 
shall succeed in my hndertakings, 1 promise to ac- 
quiesce in the determinations of the Imperial judges.” 
These moderate sentiments contributed to reconcile the 
minds of the people to his government ; and even in- 
duced them to ascribe the most wicked of his actions to 
necessity. 

When the news of his having mounted the tlironc 
arrived at Agra, the governor tilled every corner of the 
city with public demonstrations of joy. The people 
were rather struck witlr surprise than moved with glad- 
ness. They, however, observed that cautious silence 
w’liioh suits the subjects of despotism. The noise of 
the artillery on the walls of the citadel saluted the old 
Emperor’s cars, and roused him from the melancholy 
into which he had been plunged by his misfortunes. 
“ Go, JehanAra,” he said, for his dauglitcr w'as the only 
person near him ; “go, and learn the cause of this 
sudden mark of joy! But why should we inquire? 
The gladness of those who surround us must add to 
our grief. Some new misfortune must have fallen on 
Dara ; look not abroad, lest the first object to strike 
your eyes should be the head of a brother whom you 
tenderly loved.” .Tchanara, bursting into tears, arose; 
and, in the passage which led to the haram, xvas met by 
the chief eunuch, who wasr hastening to the Emperor 
w ith the nexvs. 

The* eyes of Shaxv .lebAn flashed xvith rage. lie 
rose— he» walked to and fro through the apartment, but 
he uttered not one word. His daughter sat at a 
distance in tears ; he raised his eyes, and looked stead- 
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fastly for some time on the figure of a crown which 
hung suspended from the ceiling over his head, lie 
called at length the chief eunuch: “ Take;,” said he, 
“ that bauble away ; it mocks me with the memory of 
my former condition.” Tlie tear stood in his eye : 
” Yet stay thy hand,” resumed the Emperor: “ this 
would be owning the right of Aurungzebe.” He beck- 
oned to the eunuch to retire : he slootl involved in 
thought. “ Tlie new Emperor, Jehanara,” said Shaw 
Jehiin, “ has jireinaturcly inoiftited his throne. He 
should have added the murder of a father to the other 
crimes vliich have raised him so high. Hut this per- 
haps is also art; he wants to deprive me, by misrepre- 
sentation, of what remains of niy fame, before he 
deprives me, of life.” 

AlTilst Shaw Jciian was making tiiesc melancholy 
reflections on his own lost condition, a mes.'age’was 
brought to him from Mahomincd, the eldest .son of 
Aurungzebe, who had remained at Agra. He begged 
leave to have permission to wait upon his grandfatlier. 
'I'lie J'hnperor, starting from hi.s reveiie at the name of 
Mahommed, replied to the mcs''enger, “ If he comes as 
an enemy, I have no power to jKevent him; if as a 
friend, 1 liave now no crown to bestow- ;” alluding to 
Ilia offer to Mahommed, when that I’rincc seized the 
citadel. The messenger told him, “ That Mahommed 
wished only to be aclinittcd to communicate to tlie 
Emperor tlic reasons which induced his father to mount 
the throne.” “ lathers,” replied Shaw- Jeluin, “ have 
been dethroned by their sons; but to insult the misfor- 
tunes of a jiareiit, was left for Aurungzebe. What 
reason but his aiiihilioii has the rebel for assuming the 
empire? To listen to his excuses would be to acknow-- 
ledge the justice of his c»uduct,,by shewing, by my 
weakness, that I could no longer wield the sceptre 
which he lia.s struck from my hand.” — Malioinmcd 
retired, « 

Though the power of Shaw- Jehau had, in a great 
measure, terminated with the sickiws, wliich roused his 
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sons to arms, his reigii may be said to have continued 
till Aunmgzebc mounted the throne near Delhi. He 
held the .sc<»ptre of India thirty solar years, liv(‘ months, 
and two days; and wJien he was dethroned he had 
arrived at il)e si\ly-scventh year of his a^e. The 
means by which Shaw Jehan ol>t‘iined t!ie empire of 
the Moguls, were not moie justitiahle than those which 
he so much blamed in Auruniizebc. He rebelled 
against liin father, and he permitted liis relations to be 
sacrificed to his fears. * When he had secured to him- 
self the undisturbed possession of the (‘inpire, he became 
an c\cellcnt and a humane, as well as an al»le, Prince. 
During his long reign, we, hear of no j)rivate assassina- 
tions, no public executions, no arbitraiy injustice, no 
oppression. Rchcllion, which generally liscs from ty- 
ranny, was unknown; universal [tcace was c tabilshed 
on th*e undeviatimr justice and clemency of tlie Emperor. 
His government was vlfforous without severity, im- 
partial, dignified, and sudden in its ileterminations. 
He received complaints willi well-weighed caution; 
and never passed Judgment till both jiarties w'ere 
heard. 1 lis pervading eye, travelled to tlie most distant 
corners of his empin,’. He traced oppression to its 
most secret retreats ; and, though a love'- of money, no 
sum could j'l'oteet ofieiuler.s from his justice. Theft 
and robbery were, by his prudent regulations, eradicated 
from Ijis extensive empire. The goveniojs of the pro- 
vinces were directed by an edict, to ]iny out of their 
private fortunes tlie losses ot the subject in that way; 
which were ascertained upon oath in a court of justice. 
The sentence of the judge was a warrant for the money 
upon the subas, which they were forced immediately 
to pay; otherwise they were, upon complaint to the 
Emperor, turned out of their^overnrneuts, and severely 
fined. 

Shaw»Jehan was handsome in his person, active in 
all the majiiy exercises, affable and agreeable in his con- 
versation. He did not, like his father, descend too 
much from the dignity of a Prince, nor involve himself 
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in an obscure distance and reserve. Warm in his con- 
stitution, he loved tlic company of women ; tiiough the 
charms of the daughter of Asiph, the mother of almost 
all his children, kept possession of his affections during 
her life. Hio learning was such as was common among 
the Princes of the house of Timur ; a thorough know- 
ledge of the Arabian and Persian languages, the arts of 
writing and speaking with elegance and propriety, tlic 
study of history, of the Coran, of the laws and canons 
of his predecessors, of the art of government, financier- 
ing, and of the ancient usages of the empire. Though 
eclipsed by the extraordinary abilities of INIohabet in 
war, he was a good general, and an excellent soldier. 
His reputation was so high in that respect, that he not 
only kept his own dominions in peace at home, but 
even made extensive conquests abroad. Rapid in all 
his measures, he crushed rebellion before it deserved 
the name ; for to suspect it in any man, was with him 
to be prepared. A lover of pleasure without being its 
slave, he never neglected business for sensuality ; and 
industry, wealth, and commerce, flourished under the 
ceitaiii protection and vigilance of his government. 
Had he not fallen in some measure from the state 
of reason and sensibility, by tlie rage of that cruel 
disorder which he inherited from his father, he might 
have descended from the tlirone to his grave, and have 
crowned his latter days with that lustre which had 
covered his reign. But his mind was weakened by 
disease; and liis age was devoted to molanclmly and 
misery. 

Shaw Jehan w'as, upon the whole, a great, and, if we 
draw a veil over* his accession to the throne, a good 
Prince. But we must ascribe his cruelty in a great 
measure to necessity, and' the manners of his countr\\ 
Ambition, ainong the Princes of the east, is joined with 
the stronger passion of fear. .Self-preservation drives 
them on to desperate measures ; submission will not 
avail, and they must ow'e tlieir lives to their valour. 
Tlie throne itself is no security to the reigning Prince, 
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in a country where the succession is not fixed by 
acknowledged and establi»hed rules. Revolution and 
change present themselves to his imagination; till 
assassination steps in, and effectually relieves him from 
his terrors. Slia^^ JehA.n was not naturally cruel; but 
he loved his own life better than the lives of his rela- 
tions. To murder or to be murdered was the alterna- 
tive offered to him by fortune. A throne or a grave 
terminated his prospects on either side ; and when we 
confess ourselves shocked at his inhumanity, we lose 
half our rage in tlie necessity which imposed upon him 
the measure, lie made some amends for his crimes in 
the strict justice and clemency of his government; and 
Hindustan was ffourishing and happy till his own policy 
was revived by his sons. 
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CHAFl’ER T. 

Rifled ions — Misfortunes of SoUmdn Shckd — His fight 
to Serinaghr — Distress, irresolution, and flight of 
Dara — flc quits the Siitluluz — the liea — and La- 
hore — Aurnngzibe returns — Preparations atid march 
of Suja — Approach of Aurungz^be — The battle of 
Kidgud — Defeat and flight of Suja — Unaccountable 
conduct of the Mardja — His flight — AurungzHbe 
arrives at Agra — JlYites to his father. 

The confinement of the Emperor, and the seizure of 
the person of Morfid, opened a fair lic it! for the ambi- 
tion of Aurunjiiit-ht'. To disguiM’ longer his serious 
designs on the cuipirt*, would, liom llie improbability of 
the thing, be iuii>rudent. He h()ucvtr covered his love 
of power with juofesMons of ne^■t^-ity ; and still la- 
mented the occa.sioii wliichliad tordonod his head with 
a crown. This s|)ccious conduct, Ihoiigh too obvious in 
its design to deceive, deiived an sirlvantagc from its 
modest appearance; and men fors^ot his deviations 
from virtue in the ofiiiiion that Ijc was ashamed of his 
crimes. Having subdued the [vassion of vanity before 
lie gave the rein to ambition, he apjR-ared insensible of 
his own exaltation. His lumiility .seomtd to increase 
upon the throne to such a degree, that even those who 
could not approve of his measures, were at a loss 
to what they ought to ascribe his conduct. Aver.'-c to 
pleasinv, and contemning punij) and magnificence, the 
obvious inriucL-nientt’ to the seizing of the sceptre were 
wanting to AurunsjzObe ; but his active iniiuH’ound, in 
its own vigour, a kind of light to command nuankiud. 

The new Emperor had scarce mounted the throne 
near Delhi, when he was alarmed with intelligence 
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of the march of SoliinAn, by the skirts of the north' nt 
mountains, to join his father l)araat Lahore. We lost 
sight of that Prince in the midst of his mutinous army, 
near AllahabAd. The principal nobles w lio had attended 
him in his successful expedition against Suja, deserted 
his standard at the first news of his father’s defeat. 
The confinement of Shaw Jehan deprived him of more 
of his followers; but a number, sufficitut to deserve the 
name of an army, still remained in his camp. Though 
bold and unconcerned in action, Soliinan was subject to 
political fears. The news of repealed nnsfortimes 
came daily from every quarter, lie became perplexed 
and undeei'.ive: various expedients presented them- 
selves to his view, hut he could fix on n<iue. llis fhst 
resolution was to return to llem.'al; but, duliiouo of 
success agaiiist Siija with a reduced and di'-pirilcd 
army, he dropt tiiat design, and gave himselt up again 
to wavering schemes, lie had none to advise him; 
and his own iniiid aiTorded no rc ource in distress. 
^\’hen intclligciic<’ of the march of the confederate 
I’rinccs from Agra ariived in his camp, he thought of 
-urprisingthe ca])ilal, and. In releasing his grandlalher, 
to add the weight ct tnat monarch’s name to his 
declining cause, lie tU!V.mp{d, l)ut ins evil stars pre- 
vailed. lie changed liis eoip’-e, luu! din eted his march 
to I.Aihorc. 

The undecisive mcasuies of Soliman were known to 
his troops. They began to despise the authority of one 
who could not persevere in any plan. All discipline 
became relaxed. "I he independtijco of the soldier 
rose with his contempt ol his geneial. Regularity was 
lost in licentiousness ; contusion, rajfine, and insolence, 
prevailed; and the wijolc army, instead of obeying the 
Prince, placed a merit in Uirfir not deserting his cause. 
That intrepidity and firmness wnieh wTis necessary to 
the occasion, no longer re'mained in Soliman. llis 
standard kad been lelt by those \\hom he thought his 
best friends, and a melancholy distrust prevailed in his 
mind. To correct the licence of the suUlitry, was to 
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lose their support. He permitted them, with a vain 
hope of conciliating their aifections, to ravage the 
country at large. But when tliey had loaded themselves 
with spoil, they deserted in whole squadrons, to secure 
their wealth at home, and to avoid the doubtful chance 
of war. 

Destitute of all authority, the Prince moved along, 
sullen and silent, at the head of an army converted into 
a mob of banditti. He issued^ out no orders, under a 
certainty of their not being obeyed ; and he even looked 
with indifference on the gradual decline in the number 
of his followers. Every morning presented to liis eyes 
at a distance, whole squadrons that had quitted his 
camp in the night. There only remained at last four 
thousand miserable w'retches, who had suffered them- 
selves to be robbed of their booty. Fear, and not 
attachment, kept these round the standard of Soliman. 
Their rapine had converted the whole country into an 
enemy, and there was no longer any safety in desertion. 
They, however, marked their inarch with ruin, and 
covered their roar with the smoke of villages, which 
they had plundered and set on fire. 

Aurungz^be received certain i^itelligence of the de- 
structive route of Soliman through the countries of 
Shinwara and Muchlis-pour. He detached Fidai Chan 
with a considerable force to interru])t his march. 
Shaista, w'ho had been left in the government of Agra, 
was ordered with troops, by a different route, to pre- 
vent the escape of the Prince by the road through 
which he had come, lie was in no condition to cope 
with either of those lords. He turned his march to 
the north, and eiltcred tlie almost impervious country 
of Serinagfir, where the (ranges issues from the moun- 
tains into the plains of Iitdia. Pirti Singh, the Raja, 
received the unfortunate fugitive with kindness and 
respect. He sent his own troops to guard the passes, 
and permitted the forces of Soliman to enmmp in his 
valleys, to recover from the fatigues of a tedious marcli, 
Aurungzebe, upon receiving advices of the escape of th« 
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Prince, recalled Fidai to the Imperial camp, and ordci’cd 
Shaista to his government of Agra. 

Safe in the hospitality of the Prince of Serinagur, 
Soliman remained shut up in a secluded country. The 
mountains, whicli’ protected him fronj the enemy, pre- 
vented him from hearing of the fate of his iViendk IJe 
became anxious and thoughtful, and discovtivd neither 
pleasure nor amusement in the rural sports pursued by- 
others through tlie romantic \-alleys which formed the 
dominions of the Uaja. He loved to walk alone; to 
dive into the thickest woods; to mix his coujjjlaints 
with tlie jminnurs of torrents, wJjicb, lading from a 
thousand rocks, filled the whole country with an agree- 
able noise. One day, as the Prince wandered from his 
party, he entered a narrow valley formed by one f>f the 
streams which fall headlong from the impassable moun- 
tains that environ Serinagur. In tlie centre of tlie 
valley there stood a mound almost covered with trees ; 
through the branches of which appeared indistinctly 
what seemed an Indian pagod. The stream, divided 
into two, surrounded the mound, and appeared to have 
worn away tlie foundations of the rock on wliich the 
building stood; wl.k-h circinnstaucc rendered it inac- 
cessible on every '•ide. Solimdii, pleased with this 
romantic scene, rode forward, uml found tliai what lie 
had mistaken for a temple, wasiiliouse of pleasure be- 
longing to the Raja. Thither that Prince often reiircd, 
w'ith a few attendants, to enjoy Ibe company of some 
Cashmirian women of cxqui^-ile he.iuty. Some of these 
were walking on the terrace w hen Soliman approached. 
He was struck with their persons; but he instantly 
retired. 

When he returned to the residence of the Raja, lie 
mentioned his adventure to that Prince. His counte- 
nance was suddenly overcast, and he rcinained for some 
time siient. He at length said, “ All my dominions 
have I given up to Soliman, yet he has intruded upon 
one little valley which I reserved for luysell.” Soliinjin 
excused his conduct by his ignorance ; hut thougli the 
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Raja pretended to be satisfied, there appeared from 
that day forward a manifest change in his heliaviour. 
lie became cold and distant; and he was d'iscontented 
and agitated wlien the fugitive Prince came bci'orc liiin. 
Jealousy, however, was not the cause of this alteration. 
Aurungzf'he had applie d thron^h his emissaries ; and 
the honour of that ihinee contended with his avarice. 
Solinian became uneasy at the doublful gloom which 
hung on his countenance. lie cncampc d, with his few 
followers, at some distance froin the Raja’s residence; 
and he began to w'atch narrowly the conduct of a Prince 
whom he still called his protector and triend. 

When Solinian entered the mountains of Serinagfir, 
he dispatched a messenger with the news of his misfor- 
tunes to his lather Dara. That Prince was encamped, 
with a considerable army, on the banks of the Suttuluz. 
When he received the letters of his son he shut himself 
up in his tent, and gave way to melancholy reflections 
on his own misfortunes. The iinprist'iuncnt of his 
father was an event which, as it was expected, did 
not surprise him; but the distrlion of the victorious 
army under his sou, was a severe ''troketo his declining 
fortune.s. lie even had conceived hopes from the pre- 
sence of SolimAn, whose activity and lame in war iniglit 
revive the drooping spirits of his paity. But he was 
shut up within im])crvioii& mountain''; and the enemy 
had occupied all the pa"Cs. Daru was left to his own 
resources, and they failed, m the distressed situation of 
his mind. lie retiecUd on the past with regret; he 
looked forward to t!ie future with tear. Agitated by 
various passion.s, he could fix np.on no determined ex- 
pedient to extricate hi .i.m If from misfortune ; and a 
panic began to seize his troops trom tire irresolute un- 
decisivencss of his conduct* 

Auruugzebe, svho had Jiis spies in the camp of Dara, 
was no stranger to the situation ot his mind. ^Po add 
to his panic, he inarched from Kanial on th* fittecnth 
of August, and directed his course toward Lahore. 
Dara, who had rciiiuined iiTesolute on the banks of tlie 
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Suttuluz, decamped, upon the news of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, witli pi ecipitation. The advanced s^uard of 
Aijrun^izcHji' piiabcd tlie river without opposition; and 
Dara sat down witli his army behind the Hea, on the 
road-to Laliore.’to which city lie himself soon after 
retiied, leaving tlie tioops under the conduct ot Daood 
Chan, an alile and experienced oflicer. IJara had L»r"al 
resources in tlie provinces behind Lahore. 'I’lie "o- 
vtinors had still renudued faithful to tlie old Emperor; 
the revenue j of the preceding year ha.l not been paid; 
and the Piincc found a considerable sum in the Imperial 
treasury at Luliurc. lie soon raised twenty thousand 
horse, and his activity had begun to change tlie asjiect 
ol his atlairs. lint lit had hitherto been unsuccessful : 
and lie judged of the future by the past, lie was dis- 
tui bed by tlic new s of the apiiroacli ot a part of the army 
of Auningzeijo. who, having constructed a bridge on the 
Suttnluz, were on full march to the Bea. 

Daood, whoiii Dai a had left at the head of the troops 
on the lit a. Iiad lined tlie banks with artillery, and 
thrown uji intrcnchments and ledouhts, with a linn 
assurance oi stoiiping the projrcss of the eucniy. Tlie 
raiin seasmi was ikav coin" on, and he was under no 
ap|)relitnsioiis ot not luing able to keep the enemy for 
live months at bay. "ihe northtin provinces miglit, in 
the mean time, tnrmsii Dara with an army ot hardy 
soldiers. Moliabet, who conmiaiided in Cabul, was in 
his interest; and he rivalled his predecessor of the same 
name in his abilities in war. But the evil genius 
of Dara prevailed, lie sent orders to Daood to (juit 
his post. 'I’hat officer was astonished: he sent a re- 
monstrance against the measure to the Prince, and the 
jealous mind of Dara suspected his tideli^v. Po 'tive 
orders were sent: Daood* reluctantly obeyed. 'I'lie 
ITiricc, liuding himself wrong in ]ii» suspicions,' re- 
peiitecUot Ids conduct. He dew into a violent jvassion 
against tiie accusers of Daood, and he ordered tliat 
officer back to his post. It was now too late. The 
advanced guard of the enemy had crvissed the Bea ; 
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and Aurungzfibe, with the main body, arrived on th# 
Suttuluz on the twenty-fifth of August. 

Dara, reflecting on the folly of his past conduct and 
the pressure of the present time, was throwm into the 
utmost consternation. (Jhan Jehan,'w'ho commanded 
the enemy, had been reinforced by a body of troops and 
a train of artillery from the main body. Daood advis- 
ed the Prince to give battle, to confirm the courage of 
his troops by the defeat of a force so much inferior in 
point of numbers. 'Phe Prince was ob.stinate. He 
alleged that, though his army was more numerous than 
the enemy, they were not equal to them in discipline ; 
that, suddenly gathered together, they had not been 
habituated to danger; and that to engage the rebels, 
for so he affected to call the abettors of Aurungz^be, 
would be to hasten the completion of their wishes, by 
giving them an easy victory. “ But, Daood I” continued 
he, “ I am not only unfortunate, but weak. Had 1 
followed your advice, and kept possession of the Suttu- 
luz and Bea, I might have at least suspended, for some 
months, the fate of the empire. But I, who have been 
BO often deceived by my brothers, am become distrust- 
ful of my friends.” ► 

Daood endeavoured to comfort the Prince, by ob- 
serving, that though liie reputation of keeping a victo- 
rious enemy at bay during the rainy season, might con- 
tribute to change the face of atfairs, yet still there were 
hopes. That to remain at Laliore without obtaining 
a victory, would be as improper as it appeared impos- 
sible ; tliat still they had rivers which might be defend- 
ed against the whole force of Aurungzebc ; and that if 
the Prince should be pleased to blot ail unworthy sus- 
picions from his mind, he himself would undertake to 
give him sufficient time t® collect a force in the pro- 
vinces beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with 
tears, and began to retreat. 'Die army, discounaged at 
the apparent irresolution of their commander^ began to 
fear for themselves. Having lost all confidence in the 
abilities of the Prince, they saw nothing before them 
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but distress to him, and ruin to themselves. They de- 
serted in whole squadrons; and the unfortunate Dara 
saw his nnnibers hourly diminishing as he advanced 
tow ard MoultAn. The van of the enemy under Chan 
Jchan hung close on the heels of the fugitive, and his 
friends tlirougliout the empire gave all their hopes to 
the wind. 

Aurungzfibe arriving on the Suttuliiz, was informed 
of the flight of Dara. His apprehensions from that 
quarter vanished, and’lie encamped for ten days on the 
banks of the river to refresh his army. The Alaraja, 
who had given the first battle to Aurungz^bc near the 
city of Ugein, thinking the affairs of Dara desperate, 
came to the camp with a tender of hi^ allegiance. A 
number of the nobility, who had hitherto remained firii' 
to the old Emperor, hastened to the court of the new, 
and prostrated themselves at the foot of tlie throne. 
Aurungzf^be recci\cd them with unconcern, and told 
them tliat the bciison of forgiveness was past. “ When 
fortune,” said he, “ liung doubtful over my arms, you 
cither abetted my enemies, or waited in security for the 
decision of fate concerning the empire. These,” point- 
ing to liis nobles, ‘ *scrve<l me in my distress. I reward 
them w illi my confidence ; but I araiit you, in pardon- 
ing your lives, a greater favour thdn those I conferred 
on them. Necessity gives me your obedience: let 
your geiterosity convince me that you are sincere. Afy 
enemies have dissipated the treasures of the empire, 
and I, who hope long to manage its affairs, will not 
impoverish it by heavy exactions. Your wealth is great. 
Justice, which in affairs of state follows fortune, gives 
me a right to the whole; but my moderation only 
claims a part.” They paid large sums to tlie treasury, 
and a general indemnity jiassed, under the seals of the 
empire. 

Th» haughty spirit of the Alaraja revolted at the in- 
dignity ®f a cold reception. lie however Jiad gone tod 
far to recede. Naturally avcr«e to the subtle charactet 
of AurungzC'bc, he had actually performed the promise 
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which he had made to his high-spirited wife after his 
defeat. He collected an army, and was about to pur- 
sue Aurungz^bc, hen the niisfortunes of Dara began. 
The loss of the battle near Agra staggered his alle- 
giance; he became more irresolute after the imprison- 
ment of Shaw .Ichan ; and the flight of Dara to Laliore, 
threw him at the I'cet of the new lunpcror. He told 
Aunmgz6be, tliat being of a religion which inculcated 
tlie belief of a Providence as superintending over hu- 
man affairs, he was now under no doubts concerning 
the side on which the gods had declared themselves. It 
were therefore, continued he, a kind of impiety to op- 
pose him whom Heaven has placed on the throne. Au- 
rungz^be pleasantly replied, “ I am glad to owe te the 
religion, what 1 hoped not from tlie love, of Jesswint 
Singh.” 

The vizier Mcer Jumla, who at the beginning of'the 
rebellion had submitted to a political imprisonment in 
the Decan, seeing the affairs of Aurnngzehe in too good 
a condition to demand a continuaiK'C of his double con- 
duct, broke his fictitious chains, and presented himself 
at court. The now Emperor received him with every 
mark of honour and affection. Ili> presented him with 
elepiiants, horses, riches, dresses, and arms ; l>ut of his 
whole fortune, which, to keep up appearances, had been 
confiscated, he only rcturntd about fifty thousand roupces. 
“ In serving the state,” said Aurung'/ebc, “ I have ex- 
pended your fortune ; but yon, in serving it again, may 
acquire another.” .lumhi made no reply, but seemed 
satisfied with his escape from the critical situation in 
.which he had been plunged by the civil war, A field 
soon presented itself to his abilities ; and his fortune 
was amply restored by the unabating favour of his 
sovereign. 

Intelligence arriving in the Imperial camp that Dara 
had taken the mute of Moullan, ;\unmgz^he orossed 
the Suttuluz on the fifth of September. He ikdvanced 
with rapid marches toward that city, wishing to put an 
end to the war in the north. Chan Jehiin, who com- 
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manded the vanguard, arriving in Moultan, the unfor- 
tunate Prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains 
beyond the Indus. In vain had it been remonstrated 
to him by his followers, that he ought to have taken the 
route of Cahul. 'Mohabet, who had been always averse 
to Aurungz^'bc, was at the head of a disciplined army 
in that province. Aids might be dranu from the west- 
ern Tartary; there was even a prospect of Persid's 
espousing the cause of Uara. SoldiL'r.s of fortune, men 
adapted by their manners and climate for the fitld, 
would flock to his standard. But fortune had forsaken 
Dara, and she uas follow od hy pnidt'uce. .Aurungzl^be, 
when he first heard of the course of his brother’s flight, 
cried out, in an ecstasy of joy, “ That tlic war was at 
an end.” lie detached eight thousand horse, under the 
conduct of iSIeer Baba, after the lugitive, and moved 
his* camp on his return toward Agra. 

Many causes concurrcil in making Aurungzfebe anx- 
ious to leturn to Agra. The force left in that city was 
small ; and bhaista, who commanded there, was tio 
great soldier. The troo|)s, thougli silent, had not yet 
reconciled their minds to the force used againot the 
person of Morad;*and they were, in some measure, 
shocked at the Emperor's breach ol faitli to a friend as 
well as a brother. Shaw Jelian, tliough closely con- 
fined, had his emissaries and friends every w here. Whis- 
pers concerning the unworlliy usage of that great Prince, 
were carried round, and heard w'ith attention. ]\Iany 
of the nobles, raised by his favour, respected him still 
for w'hat he had been; and the empire in general, 
which had flourished under his go\ eminent, lamented 
the cloud which had settled on tlje latter end of a life 
of renow'n. The Maraja was still his Iriend. Proud 
and haughty beyond measRire, he could not forget his 
defeat by Aurungz^ be ; and he w as* ehagi ined at the 
cold neception which that Prince liad lately given to his 
profFerad allegiance. Joy Singh, who had in a manner 
betrayed Solim^n, thought also that he was not well 
requited for his services. He was still attached to 
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Shaw Jeban, whose open and manly behaviour upon 
every occasion he compared witli advantage to the cold 
duplicity of his son. 

Suja, who first appeared in arms against Dara, saw 
now a more dangerous enemy in another brother. The 
loss which he had sustained against Soliman was soon 
recovered in the rich and populous kingdom of Bengal. 
He saw a new cloud forming which was to burst upon 
him, and he prepared himself against the storm. He 
collected an army with his usual activity, and was on 
the point of taking the route of Agra, to relieve his 
father from confinement. To deceive Aurungzfibe, he 
liad congratulated that Prince on his mounting tlie 
throne at Delhi ; lie owned his title, and only solicited 
for a continuance of his government over Bengal. The 
Emperor was not to be deceived. He saw the views 
of mankind in tlicir situation and character, and tooli; 
professions of friendship from rivals for mere sounds. 
He however had behaved with his usual civility to the 
messenger of Suja. He pretended to be anxious about 
fcnow'ing the state of his health, and lie made a minute 
inquiry concerning his children and family. “ As for a 
new commission to my brother,” said he, “ it is at once 
unnecessary and improper. I myself am but my father’s 
vicegerent in the empire ; and 1 derive my whole power 
from those infirmities which have rendered the Empe- 
ror unfit for the business of the state.” This answer, 
though not satisfactory, amused Suja, and furnished an 
opportunity fw Aurungzi^be to break the power of Dara, 
and to establish his own authority. 

Suja, at length, threw off the mask ; from a subject 
to Aurungzfebe, he became his competitor for the em- 
pure. He begun his march with a numerous army, 
accustoming them to the mTnoeuvres of the field as he 
moved. His brother, w-ho expected the storm, was not 
surprised at his approach. He remained but foiu* days 
at Moultiin. His son Mahommed was made governor 
of that province ; that of Punjab was conferred on 
(^biUliUa. Ha outstripped his army in expedition ; and 
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on the twenty-fourth of October he entered Lahore. 
He arrived at Delhi on the twenty-first of November ; 
and notwithstanding the pressure of his affairs in the 
fouth, he celebrated his birth-day in that city, havin<» 
entered the forty-first year of his a>re. The splendid 
and numerous appearance of tluj nobility on tlmt occa- 
sion, convinced AuruniizC'be, who always inaile judicious 
observations on tiic behaviour of mankind, that ho was 
firmly established on the throne which he had usurped. 
The nobles most remarkable for tlu'ir penetration, w^re 
the first to pay their respects : they saw the abilities of 
the reigning Prince; they were no strangers to the in- 
feriority of his brothers ; and they considered fortune 
as only another name for prudence. Daood, who had 
adher^ hitherto to Dai-a, forsook that Prince w-hen he 
took, contrary to his advice, the route of Bicker. He 
threw himself at the feet of Aurungzfibe ; who, knowing 
his abilities, received him with distinction, and raised 
him to the rank of six thousand horse. 

During the few days which Aurungzfibe passed at 
Delhi, he informed himself minutely of the force and 
resources of Suja. That Prince was more formidable 
than the Emperor tad imagined. To ensure success, 
he ordered his son IMalioinmed to join him with the 
army from A'loultaii, and lie resolved to avail himself 
of the great parts of Jumla. That lord had been sent, 
soon after his arrival at court, to settle the affairs of 
Chandeishand Guzeral, and he was ordered to return 
with some of the veteran troops .stationed on the south- 
ern frontiers of the empire. The Emperor, in the mean 
time, having arrived at Agra, reinforced the garri&on of 
that city under Shaista ; being apprehensive of an inva- 
sion under Prince Soli man, from the mountains of Sc- 
rinagfir. He himself took»imiriediately the field ; and 
moved slowly down the Juiiiiia, in h()wrly expectations 
of reinfiircements from tiie north and west. 

Suja, ip the mean time, with a numerous army, was 
in full march toward the capital. He arrived at Alla- 
habad ; and having remained a few days in tlie environs 
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fortune took a sudden change, and inevitable ruin 
seemed to overwhelm him and his aifairs. 

The Maraja, Jesswint Singh, having made his peace 
with Aurungz^be, had joined that Prince with his na- 
tive troops. His defeat at Ugein remained still fresh 
in his mind ; and he longed to recover the laurels which 
he had lost in that unfortunate held. He had received 
orders to advance with his Hajaputs; and he even made 
a shew of attacking the enemy. , But when he saw the 
Emperor entering their camp, he suddenly turned, and 
fled with all his forces. The Moguls, however, follow- 
ed not his example. Aurungzebe carried forward on his 
elephant the Imperial standard ; and they were ashamed 
to leave it to the enemy. Jesswint, disappointed in his 
aim of drawing his party to flight by his own, fell sud- 
denly on the rear of the line, lie seized upon the bag- 
gage ; and put servants and women to the sword, with- 
out either distinction or mercy. "I'lie noise of the 
slaughter behind was carried to the front, which was 
engaged with Suja in the centre of his camp. Some 
fled to save tlicir A\ives ; and, cowards wanting only an 
example, they were follow'ed by tliousands. The lines 
began to thin apace ; the attack \fas sustained with less 
vigour ; and the enemy acejuired courage. 

Aurungzebe exliibited, upon the occasion, that reso- 
lute firmness which always rises above misfortune. To 
fly was certain ruin ; to remain, an almost certain death, 
lie sat aloft on his elephant, in full possession of his 
o\Mi mind ; and he seemed not to know that any disas- 
tt'v liad liappcned in the rear. The enemy, who had 
been tumultuously hurrying out of the camp, returned 
with vigour to the charge, upon the sudden change in 
the face of affairs. Suja, with an undaunted counte- 
nance, led the attack, standing in the castle, upon an 
eimrmous elepliant. When his C5’e fell ujxm his bro- 
ther, he ordered his driver to direct the furions animal 
that u ay. One of the principal officers of Aurungzfebe, 
v( iio was also mounted on an elephant, perceiving the 
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intention of Suja, rushed in before the Prince. He was 
overthrown in the first shock, but the elephant of Suja 
suffered so much in the concussion, that the animal 
stood tremblinn; through every joint; having lost all 
sense of command, and almost the power ot motion. 
The disappointed Prince seemed enraged at his fortune; 
but the elephant of one of his nobles advanced against 
that of the Emperor ; and, in the first shock, the latter 
animal fell upon his knees ; and it was with great diffi- 
culty he recovered himself. Aurungz^be had one foot 
out of the castle, ready to alight. The crown of India 
hovered on the resolution of a moment. Alecr .Tumla 
was near, on horseback : “ Stop,” said he, turning 
sternly to Aurungz^be ; “ you descend from the throne r 
The Emperor, who was now composed, seemed to smile 
at the reproof. Whilst the animals continued to en- 
gage, the marksman, who sat behind him, shot the ad- 
versary’s driver ; but the enraged elephant continued, 
notwithstanding, to fight. Aurungz 6 be was now in 
imminent danger; wh(n he was delivered from destruc- 
tion by the resolution of his driver. He threw himself 
dextrously on the neck of the other elephant, and car- 
ried him ofi’; whilst his ov^n place was su])plied by one 
of the officers w ho sat behind the castle. Another ele- 
phant, in t!ie mean time, advanced asain^-t \nrungzC*be; 
but he had the good fortune to shoot the driver with 
his own hand. 

Tlie Emperor now found that his own elephant, fiom 
the many shocks which he had received, was much 
weakened and dispirited. Uc began to be afraid that 
he could not even keep the animal in the field. To 
alight would be equal to flight itself. The elcj)hant 
began to turn ; and Aurungz^be, whose resolution never 
failed him in desperate situations, ordered the . nains, 
which are always ready for binding him, to be locked 
round his feet. The Emperor remained imniovoble 
amidst tlvj enemy ; a thousand shot were aiuiod at him, 
a thousand arrows fell into the castle; but being in 
complete armour, be remained unhurt. Some of the 
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nobles observing tliis daring behaviour in their Prince, 
rushed forward to his rescue. They bore all before 
them in this last effort ; and Suja, in the moment of 
victory, was beginning to give way. His elephant, dis- 
abled by the first shock, w as not to be moved forward. 
Aliverdi, one of his friends, came with a horse; and 
Suja, in an evil hour, descended from his lofty seat. 
The same conduct had ruined Dara. The elephant 
returning to the rear witli an empty castle, the army 
thought that the Prince w-as .riafn ; and they began to 
fly on every side. 

Aurungzl^be, v>ho owed his victoiy to his own intre- 
pidity, was in no condition to pursue the enemy. Night 
was now- coming on; and he lay on the field under 
arms. During the action, the Maraja had defeated the 
party left to defend the baggage ; and loading camels 
with the booty, sent them oft' under an escort. He 
himself .still hovered round the rear. The proviinity of 
the Imperial tents to the line, had hitherto protected 
them from being plundered by the Rajaputs. Night 
coming on, the Maraja advanced ; and, about an hour 
after it was dark, fell upon tlie tents of IMahommcd, 
who had remained with his father cn the field. A few. 
who defended the quarter of the Prince, were cut off to 
a man ; and the Rajaputs advanced to the Imperial 
tents, and seized upon every thing valuable within the 
.square; putting every one that opposed them to the 
sw ord. Tlie night became a scene of liorror, confusion, 
and death. Aurungz^be was not to be moved from the 
field ; but he detached a part of the army to oppose the 
JMaraja. When day appeared, the troop** of Suja were 
no more to be seen ; and the Emperor, now convinced 
of hi•^ \ictorv, turned his arms upon the Maraja. That 
Prince stootl his ground.* A bloody battle ensued. 
The Rajaputs retreated ; but they carried their booty 
away. * 

Snj.i ft. d with so mneh precipitation in the ijight, tiiat 
he left all his tent.*-, r (juipage, and artillery, on the field. 
Hi* army deserted him: and he even deserted his 
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army. He changed his clothes, he threw off every 
mark of distinction, and hurried forward to Patna like 
a private man. He feared no enemy ; but he was 
afraid of lus friends. When fortune had forsaken 
liiiii, he lioped not to retain their faitli ; for to deliver 
him to Aurnngzebc would not only procure their safety 
but advance tlieir interest. The sun was scarce up 
when Auruug 2 (*be detaclied ten thousand horse, under 
his sou Mahoinmed, in pursuit of his brother. The 
enemy were so much dissipated that few were slain. 
The instructions of the Prince were, to follow Suja. He 
aiTixed at Patna, and the unfortunate Prince fled to 
Mongecr; hopin!f to derive from walls that safety 
nhicli he could not command in the field. His cou- 
rage, however, forsook him not in his distress. He had 
still resources in his own active mind ; and the whole 
province of Bengal was devoted to his interest from the 
strict justice and mildness of his government. 

Alter the flight of the Maraja and the departure of 
Alahommetl, the Emperor called together the nobility 
and principal officers of his army. He had marked, 
from his elephant, the particular behaviour of each. 
He punished some for cowardice ; others he promoted 
for valour. Jlis reproofs were strong and pointed : the 
praise he bestowed manly and just. He, at the same 
lime, made a long speech from the throne. He as- 
sumed no merit to liimself, he even gave up that of his 
army, and attributed bis success to Providence. lie 
involved Heaven in his quarrel with his brothers; and 
made it the partner of his own guilt. This religious 
oration was received with bursts ot] applause. Man- 
kind are in all ages and nations superstitions ; and the 
bare profession of sanctity Jiides the blackest crimes 
from their eyes. Aurungzf'be, how ever, did not forget 
his temporal aflairs in hi.s devotion. Anxious tor the 
reduction of Bengal, and for an end of the war with 
Suja, he 8etached a large body of horse under Meer 
Juiuia, to reinforce Maliommcd, whilst he himself took 
tlie route of the capital. 
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The Maraja, in the mean time, 'W’ith his booty ad-r 
vanc^d to the wails of Agra. News of the defeat of 
Aurutigzebe had already filled lliat c&pital with sur- 
prise. The appearance of the Rajaputs confirmed the 
report. The adherents of the new Rmperor began to 
shift for themselves ; and grief and joy prevailed as 
men were variously affected to this or the other side. 
Shaista, who commanded in the city, was struck with 
melancholy and despair, lie knew the active part 
which he himself had taken for Aurungzf-he; and he 
could expect no favour from the conquerors, lie even 
made attempts against his ow n life ; and seemed in- 
different about shutting the gates of the citadel against 
Jesswint Singh. That Prince, though he suffered little 
in the running fight with Aurungzehe, was still afraid 
of the Imperial army, which followed close on his 
heels. Had he boldly entci'ed the city, taken advan- 
tage of the panic of Shaista, and released Shaw Jehan, 
Aurungztbe might still be ruined. Rut the fortune of 
tliat Prince was still greater than his abilities. 

Auruugz^'bc, apprthensive of some mischief in Agi’a, 
hastened his iiiarcii to that capital. The city was now 
undeceived with regard to the battle ; and the Maraja, 
who liad boasted of the defeat of the Rinjjeror, began 
to fly before him. He directed his course to his own" 
country; and, though encumbered witli si)oil, out- 
stripped his pursuers in tlic march. AurungzcJbc en- 
tered Agra witliout any pomp. He did not permit 
lumsclf to be saluted by the guns of the fort. “ It 
would be improper,” said he, “to Iriumpli in the ears 
of a father over the defeat of his son.” He w’rote a 
letter to Shaw Jelian, inquiring concerning his health ; 
and he excused himself from coming into his presence 
on account of the hurry of public affairs. He slightly 
mentioned his victory, by insinuating that Providence, 
by his hands, had frustrated the designs of the enemies 
of the house of Timur. His father, wh(j was no 
stranger to the situation of affairs, would not read the 
letter. He gave it back to the messenger, and said, 
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“ If my son means to insult me, to know it would but 
add to my misfortunes ; if he treats me with aftection 
and respect, why does he permit me to languish witiiin 
tliese walls?” 


AURUNGZEBE. 

CHAl^ER II. 

Dara's flight to Bicker — He crosses the desert — Gains 
the governor of (i uzerai — Marches towards Agra — 
Fortijics himself at Ajmere — Deceived — attacked — 
and iotalhj defeated by Aurungzibe — His unheard-of 
misfortunes — Distress in the desert — Arrival at 
Tatta — Throw;; himself under the protection of Jihon 
— Death of the Sultana — Dara betrayed — Carried 
with ignominy through Delhi — Conjined at Chizera- 
bdd — Assassinated — R^cctions. 

Dara having fled .from Moultan, took the route of 
Bicker, beyond tljc Indus. The Imperialists were 
close at his heels. His army fell ofl' gradually in his 
flight. His aiVairs were desperate, and their attadi- 
ment gave way to personal safety. Eour thousand still 
adhered to their coloui’s, w ith which number Dara en- 
camped near Bicker, having garrisoned the place, and 
submitted it to the coniinand of a faithful friend. He 
had scarce pitched his tents when the enemy came in 
siglit. Though worn out with fatigue, he was obliged 
to fly. He found boats by accident, and crossed the 
Indus with all his followers. On the opposite shore 
stood the strong fortress of Sicar. Btruck with the 
hard fete of Dara, the governor opened the gates. 
But it w%s not the business of the Prince to shut him- 
self up within walls, which at best could only protract 
misfortune. He reinforced the garrison with a part of 
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his troops ; and left some valuable effects under the 
protection of the governor. 

Disencumbered, he betook himself to the.open field, 
before' he had even thought of the quarter to which he 
should direct his course. He wandered away in a 
melanclioly mood. His faithful adherents, for only 
those w'iiose attachment to his person overcame tlieir 
own lears were now in his ti-ain, lollow’cd silently the 
path of a master w lioin they loved. Having marched a 
fev*' miles, the ^’li. ce came tolhc place where the road 
parted into two; the one h'ading to 'I'atta, tlie other 
tO'^ard the Persian prtvince ol Chorassan. Starting 
from his reverie, he stood lor some time irresolute. On 
the one side there was apparent ruin ; on the other, a 
certainty of personal safety. 13ut glory was blended 
with disgrace in tlie fiist; in the latter, there was no- 
thing hut ob''Curity and dishonour. When he weighed 
these things in his mind, the chariots in which were his 
women arrived. Ills ptrp’''vity iiiereasrcl. The desert 
toward Persia was exttiiMve and inliospitabk ; on the 
side of India, his own misfortunes inustoverwlielin his 
fsiinily. lie could not decide; and a melancholy silence 
prevailed around. , 

The favourite Sultana seeing the undecisiveness of 
Dura, at length j)ut an end to his doubts. “ (/an the 
first of the race ot 'I’iinur,” she said, “ licsitate in this 
moment of distress? There is danger, hut thcie may 
be also a throne, on one side ; but a irighttul solitude, 
and the cold reception givin to lugitive Prinecs by 
stiaugers, threaten from the other. It Dara cannot 
decide, I, who am tlic daughter of Purv^z, will decide 
for myself. This Jiand shall prevent me, by death, 
from dishonour. Tlie deserndaut of the immortal 
Timur shall not grace the haram of the race of Sheick 
Sheli !” '1 he fcaiures of the Prince were at once lighted 
up into a kind of mournful joy. He hurst inlj 3 tears ; 
and, without uttering a word, spurred forw ard^his horse 
toward Tatta. He had not remained many days in that 
city, when he received advices that a considerable de- 
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tachment of the enemy was airivcd within a few miles 
of the place, ile cvdcuated 'J'atu, crossed the Indus, 
and fled toward the capital of Guzerat. The enemy 
laid a bridge of boats over tlie river ; and were pre- 
parinjT to pursue *tlie fugitive, when unevpceted oulers 
arrived for them to repair witli all expedition to join the 
Imperial army in full march against .Siija. 

The removal ol the Imperial troojis proeiired a liappy 
respite for Dara ; but it was but a transient gleam of 
fortune, who laid received to continue licr frowns. 
The ro. 1 of the ’''ince lay partly through hnrning sands 
destilnh of water; partly through ahiupt mountains 
covered with impervious woods, the haunts ot beasts of 
prey. His people were parched v id; thirst; his very 
camels died of lali'>ue. His unfortiinati' women were 
just exoiring for want of water, when the Piincc, who 
rangi'd ihe solitudes far and wide, lighied on aspring. 
He < ncamjied near it; and having n freshed his at- 
tendants, arrived next day on the borders ot the terri- 
tories of the Rajas Jdrii and Rahara, which lay con- 
tiguous to each other in his route. '1 hey received him 
with hospitality; but thiy declined to embrace his 
cause. They were the natural enemies of the house of 
Timur, who had often, from viev\s of eoiniuest, pene- 
trated into their almost inaccessible country. M'licn 
persuasion failed, Dara endtavoured to worh upon the 
pride of Jam. He proposed an alliance between his 
son Sipper Slieko, the constant attendant of his mis- 
fortunes, and the daughter ol llie Raja, 'ihc match 
did not take place. The few IMogul nobles who ad- 
hered to lum, were so much dissatisfied with the pro- 
po.sal, on account of its inequality, that it w as laid aside; 
and Dara proceeded to Alunedabad. 

Shaw Nawaz, whose tw’0*daughters were married to 
AurungzObe and Morad, had been left by the latter in 
tlie goviirnment of Guzerat, and kept his re.sidcncc in 
Ahmedalvd. When Morad was seized, Auningzebe 
sent a new’ commission to Shaw Nawaz, which that 
lord received, and governed his province in the name pf 
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the new Emperor. He prepared to oppose Dara witli 
ail his forces. I’fje match was unequal, and the Prince, 
i)t mtued in with misfortunes on every side, began to 
{>'-tJair. He, however, resolved to carry no longer 
n> iiid the empire a life obnoxious to ‘misery. .He ad- 
vauft'd with his tew attendants ; and, as the last resort, 
,i lore a letter to the younger daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 
who was tlie wife of Morad, and had been left with her 
father when the Prince inarched toward Agra. He 
r. 'Counted tiis own misfortunes,' and compared them 
with those of her huoband. “The enemy of both is 
one,” said he; ‘‘if the memory of tlic unfortunate 
AJorad still lives in the breast of his wife, she will per- 
suuile h< r father fo favour JJara, who is oppressed by 
the same untoward fate ! ’’ 

'Jhe Princess, who had mourned incessantly for the 
misloi times ol her lord, whom she loved to distraction, 
burst into a flood of tears at the reception of the letter. 
Sue ispod at the suadow of liojie for her husband’s 
r<'li.<i M'lueut, M liich w as otFered by u Prince overwhelmed 
by hi-, own bad fortune, bbe threw herself at the feet 
of lici father ; her fears suppn ssed her voice ; but she 
lookv,d up to him with that forcible eloquence of eyes, 
which it is iiiipossible to resist from beauty in distress. 
Sue placed the letter of Dara in his hands. He read 
it with emotion, and turned away in silence. She fol- 
lowed him on her knees, holding the skirt of his robe. 

“ Is not my daughter,” said he, “ already sufliciently 
wretched ? U'^hy docs she wish to involve her father in 
the irretrievable misery which has overtaken her lord ? 
But bhe will have it so — and prudence must give way 
to pity." He ordered the gates to be throivn open; 
ami the Princess, in an ecstasy of joy, sent accounts of 
her success to Dara. « 

The Prince cduld scarce lielievc his own eyes when 
he received the letter of die wife of Morad. A gleam 
of hope came in upon his misfortunes. H® entered 
Ahmcdahad ; and the governor received him with the 
highest distinction and respect. He gave to the Prince 
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about one hundred and twenty thousand pounds in 
money, together with jewels to a great aniouiit, to con- 
tribute to false troops. 'I'liis new lite to the atFairs of 
Dara, rendered liim active in his prcparalions for v\'ar. 
In a few weeks lie found himself at the head of a con- 
siderable army. He in the mean time recci /cd letters 
from the Maraja, who, w’ith his native troops, was on 
his march with Aurungzebe to attack Suja. That 
Prince acquainted biqp of his design of deserting the 
neiv Emperor in the action ; and wc have already seen 
that he kept his promise. He conjured l>ara to hasten 
his march to support him iu his intended defection. 
The advice was good ; but the evil genius of Dara 
prevailed. He delayed, that he irrght augment his 
forces; and lost the golden opportunity of restoring 
his affairs by an act of boldness and intrepidity, liuja 
was, in the mean time, defeated: and Aurungzebe 
turned his whole force toward the storm which was 
brewing in the west. 

The desertion of the iMaraja had spread news of the 
defeat and death of Aurungzebe to eveiy ctinier of the 
empire. The agreeable intelligence cdiiic to Dara. 
He instantly marchf d toward Agra to sci/o the capital 
lieforc the arrival of Suja, who was said to have con- 
quered. Ill three day.s the unfortunate Prince was un- 
deceivecL Letters from dilferent qiiarti rs hiouglit him 
the part^lars of the action, and ot tlic roiujiicte victory 
obtained by his greatest foe. He was again thrown 
into perplexity. To proceed witli so small a iorce was 
imprudent; to retreat, ruinous to liis reputation. He 
had builf his last hopes on his army ; to retire, was 
to lose them by desertion. jMauy ‘Europeans weie in 
his camp. He had gained them by large promises ; 
and they naturally loved Giat impartiality which he 
shewed indiscriminately to men of merit of all nations. 
Ilis artiiiery was upon the best fooling; and he was 
not destitute of able engineers. His soldiers, for tlic 
most part consisting of the troops of the empire sta- 
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tioned on the frontiers, were habituated to action. But 
they were too few in number; and their leader was 
destined for misfortune. 

The Maraja, after plundering the I^nperial camp, de- 
clared his intentions of marching to Guzerat-with the 
spoil. Dara halted to take him up by his way. But 
the Indian had no serious intentions of assisting effec- 
tually any branch of the hou&e of Timur. An enthu- 
siast in his own religion, he c()nsidered all Mahom- 
medans as his natural enemies. He abetted none of 
the Princes through choice. He studied to add fuel to 
the flame wliich raged between Uiem, and to derive 
advantage from their dibftensions. He hoped to find 
that freedom and independence in their weakness which 
he could never expect from their favour and power. 
Under the influence of these political principles, he 
etudionsly avoi<led to meet Dara. He took the route 
of Marw^lr, to lodge his booty in his own dominions in 
safely. He, however, wrote letters to the Piince to 
advance to his borders, where he would join him with a 
recruited army. Dara accordingly marched toward 
Jlleirta, at which place he eiirainped with his forces, in 
daily txp<'Ctations of the junction 'of the Maraja. who 
was collecting his forces at the capital of liis do- 
minions. 

Aurungzt'he was, in the mean lime, aiarn^d at the 
great preparations of the Maraja. He saw Wanger in 
his defection ; and he had recourse to his usual art and 
address. 1 le w rote to him a letter. He acquainted him, 
that the opposition given to his fortune at the battle of 
Ugein had long since been bUittcd out of his memory, 
as it was the result'of the Maraja's opinion in favour of 
Dara; that his sublnis^ion to his govcrnuient, wliile 
yet his brotlicrs were in the licld. was a conduct which 
entitled him to' las our j but that hU late desertion 
in battle, and \iis subsequent attack upon the imperial 
baggage, could not be forgot, though it might be for- 
given. “ The love of public tranquillity, however,” 
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continues Aiirungz^be, “ lias expelled from iny breast 
every wish of revenge. It is therefore your interest to 
withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara’s misfor- 
tunes. That you should join iny standard, I neither 
expect nor wish, • I cannot trust again your faith ; and 
my o\vn force is sufficient to overthrow my enemies. 
You may therefore look from your own country, an 
unconcerned spectator of the war ; and to reward you 
for your neutrality, the government of tiuzerat shall be 
added to that of your hereditary dominions.” 

The letter had the intended effect on the Maraja. 
lie preferred the proffered advantage to the gratitude 
of Dara, whose fortunes wore such a doubtful aspect, 
lie broke off his correspondence with that Prince at 
the very time that he was buoj'od up with the hopes of 
the junction of a great army with his own forces. A 
stranger to tlic motive of the Hindoo, lie sent his son 
Sipper Shekd to endeavour to prevail upon him to throw 
off ids inactivity. The young Prince was received at 
liis capital with distinction and hospitality. He was, 
however, disappointed in his views. The Maraja 
'would give no satisfactory answer; and the Prince re- 
turned to Ids father, who w^as greatly disconcerted 
by tliis new misfortune. He, however, resolved to 
liesitdle no longer with his fate. He decamped and 
marched in a direct line for Agra; and arrived at 
AJmere, about eight days’ journey from tiiat capital. 

In the nciglibourhood of Ajinerc, the high road to the 
capital passes between two steep hills, each of which 
forms the point of an impussahle ridge of mountains, 
which strtlcli far into the country on both sides, and 
separate the kingdom of Guzerat. from the rest of 
Hindostan. Dara halted with his army in this pass. 
His high opinion of llie Kuropean mode of war, winch 
he imbibed from tlie English, French, and Portuguese 
in Ids service, had rendered that Prince fond of in- 
trcnchmenVs, He had considered t\\e appearance of 
security more than the movements of the human mind : 
tor armies often taka iiitrenchments in no otiier light 
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than as a proof of the superiority of the enemy. He 
threw up lines from hill to hill in his front, and strength- 
ened tlicm witli aitillery. Aurungz^be, in the mean 
time, marched with an army to stop his progress, and 
arrived with great expedition in the neighbourhood 
of Ajmere. When he came in sight of the intrench- 
ments he ordered his army to encamp ; and he himself 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy. 

Nothing could equal his astonishment when he 
viewed, through a spy-glass, the position of his brother. 
The strength of Ins works was inconceivable ; instead 
of a common intrenchment the Prince had fortified 
himself with a strong rainpire, defended by bastions, a 
deep ditch ajid a double row of palisadoes, which 
extended six miles across a valley. Aurungzfebe was 
perplexed beyond measure. He knew not how to act. 
An assault was evidently impracticable ; to do nothing 
would derogate from that high opinion which he had 
already established in the minds of the people. Every 
day would add to Dam’.s influence and party; ana 
mankind, who always side with the unfortunate, wouldj,> 
attribute to ability what was the gift of chance. He 
called a council of the nobles. They diftered in their 
opinions; much time was spent in argument without 
coming to a decisive measure. They at last agreed 
upon an expedient. Tliey knew that the spirit of Dara 
was impatient of insult ; and they advised the Emperor 
to draw out his forces, and to offer battle. 

In compliance with the advice of his nobles he 
formed his line on tlie twenty-third of March 1559, 
and advanced with his artillery within cannon-shot of 
the camp. Dara continued within his lines ; and Au- 
rungzehc began to fortify liimself under the enemy’s 
fire. He continued the j\ork the whole night, and 
covered his men before day-light appeared, notwith- 
standing his brother had sallied thrice during.thattime. 
The sun was scarce risen when Debere and ."iome other 
nobles issued out of the camp, and advanced on full 
speed witlv five thousand horse near the lines ; hoping, 
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by insulting him, to draw Dara fi’om his lines. They 
paid dear for their temerity. The artillery of the 
enemy being well served, galled the assailants so much, 
that they retreated in disorder, and were glad to shelter 
themselves behind their own lines. Things remained in 
this doubtful situation for several days. The army of 
Dara, having the country in their rear open, were in no 
want of provisions ; and were, therefore, under no ne- 
cessity of retreating ; and it was impossible, without a 
long siege, to overcome their almost impregnable lines. 

Fortune, who never forsook Aurungz^be, relieved his 
anxiety upon this occasion. A petty Indian I’rince, 
who commanded three thousand of his native infantry 
in the Imperial army, informed himself of a narrow and 
steep path, by which men accustomed to climb might 
ascend the mountain on the right of Dara’s lines. He 
communicated his information to the Emperor, who was 
overjoyed at the discovery. He made large promises 
to the Raja, should he gain, with a party, the summit 
of the mountain without alarming the enemy. Should 
. he be so fortunate as to succeed in the attempt, he was 
ordered to make a signal to the Emperor from that side 
of the mountain whicli was covered I'rom Dara. When 
night (.uiie on he marched with his troops. Having 
encountered many ditficulties, he ascended the moun- 
tain. and the appointed signal w as ready to be shewn 
b> the dawn of day. 

Aurimgzcbe never rested his hopes upon the success 
of a singl/i scheme. He had, during the night, planned 
the ruin of his brother’s alFairs by a more fatal stroke 
of policy than the stratagem of the Raja. Debere 
Clian and the Indian Prince .Toy Singb had, at tlie be- 
ginning of llie war, adhered with warmth to the interests- 
of Dara. Hnder the Prince SoUman, they had distin- 
guished themselves in the defeat of Suja and the 
rcductic'=-i of Eengal. Yielding to the pressure of the 
times and to the intrigues of Aurungz^bc, they deserted, 
as has been already related, the colours of SoUmau, 
and ruined all tlie hopes which the unfortunate Dara 
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derived from tlio victtirions army under his son. To 
these eijiets the rjii,H-ror applied with much address. 
He proinised largely ; and he mixed threats with his 
proffered tkvour. lie at leugtli prevailed upon them 
to write an insulioiis letter to Dai a, ‘to the folloving 
purpose : 

“ It is not u'lkiioM ii to the Eiiipcror,” for with tiiat 
title they aff'ectfd to disliii'iuisli Dira, that Dcbere 
and Joy Singli once flcemed it their greatest ,',lor> tu be 
nuinbcivd ainout* his servants. ^V’iih how in ich lid I'ity 
they obeyed hi.-, order.s, they derive a prool fro n ti.i ir 
actions, under tlie couiniand of the illustrious 1 liiice 
Solimuii Sliekd. So itiiich salislied u’a.s Dara with the 
conduct of lihs faithful M*rvaots, tliat, in Ids letters 
which were pre.seiiUd to us by the Ihincc, he attributed 
the victory over Suja to our conduct and valour. The 
Emperor was partial in our favour; but wc presume to 
hope wo dt'-,ci ved a part ot his praise. When the news 
of the defeat ot oiir Prince, and ot the imjiiisomnent of 
the King ol King', came to our cars, we tIiOinihl onr- 
.sclvcs alone amidst the \ictorious armie.s oi our foes. 
W hat could we dor Our loyalty remained, but neces- 
sity was utar. Tiie time', hit us, no choice, and we 
were lorceu lo snhinit. >\’c have ever since been 
dragged along, the unwilling ila.rs ot Aunmgz^be. 
But now Ibilune lias returned lo the threshold wliieli 
leads to the jnc.-euce of Dara. ’1 nc accession of Ids 
taithful ^ervallls to Ids power, tliongb not necessary 
to his atVaiin, will bring them lo a moie speedy conclu- 
sion. When, thcrelbu', day-iiglvt shall ap[)Car, let the 
gate of the camp he o|»cucd to receive us ; that ne may 
have an oppoitmdty of regaining by our merit the 
favour of wldcli we iiuvc been deprived by necessity. 
As soon as.tlie sun shall artse wc Uiok for avlinitlance 
into tiic camp, witli all our followers and friends.” 

This letter was tin own into the lines by a lv.wscinan 
on full speed. It was immediately cairit'd to the 
Prince ; and, with that credulity whicli is inherent in a 
sincere mind, he implicitly believed every thing which 
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the letter contained. Shaw Nawaz in vain remon- 
strated to him, in the strongest terms, that there was 
danger in ccftifiding in their sincerity. Dara was always 
averse to advice; and now he was rendered blind 
by the hopes of gaining such powerful chiefs to his 
party. He was obstinate ; and determined to risk all 
on the faitii of men who had, a few months before, be- 
trayed his son. He gave positive orders, that in the 
morning tliat gate of the camp which looked toward the 
enemy should be thrown open, to receive the expected 
fugitives. He, at the same time, i&sued directions to 
all the officers, that care should be taken not to fire 
upon them as they advanced. Shaw Nawaz was highly 
dissatisfied ; IMahomiued Sherif, who ronjmanded the 
forces, was astonished. The orders were peremptory, 
and they must be obeyed. They, however, resolved to 
stand upon their guard ; and when morning came, they 
posted tlieinselves, with several squadrons, without the 
lines; giving orders, at the same time, that all the 
troops ill the camp should stand to their arms. 

Aurungzc'be, who was no stranger to the character of 
Dara, foresaw that his stratagem would succeed. He 
drew' up his army before day, behind his own camp; 
being covered by the tents from the enemy’s view. 
The sun was not yet up when he ordered Debere 
to issue forth from his right, and .Joy Singh from his 
left, at the head of their troops, and to advance on full 
speed toward the camp. These officers accordingly 
rushed forth ; and Aurungz^be, to carry on the deceit, 
began to fire with his artillery, but with powder only, 
on the pretended deserters. l)ara, full of expectation, 
stood on the rampire. When he saw the squadrons ad- 
vancing, he ordered the gate to be thrown open; but 
Mahommed Sherif, who, witli a chosen body, stood 
witliout the lines, being still dubious of die intentions of 
the fugiti'«es, ordered them to stop till he should be 
satisfied ofi»their real de.signs. 

Debere, who first advanced, had no time to delibe- 
rate. A parley would discover the whole to his own 
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men : he immediately stopt short, and gave the signal 
of attack by shooting Sherit^ with an arrow, tiirough the 
heart. That officer fell headlong to the ground; and 
a dreadful slaughter comincnced, hand to hand. De- 
bcrc, unmatched in that age for strength and personal 
bravery, hewed on his way to the gate, which Shaw 
Nawaz was t'ndcavouring to shut But the thing was 
now impracticable, from the numbers that crowded 
into the camp. Dobere entered, sword in hand; and 
Shaw NawAz advanced to oppose him. The match 
was unequal. Debere, who respected the virtues, the 
years, tlie high quality, of his adversary, desired him to 
surrender; and to fear notliing from his son-in-law. 
“ I myself,” said IJebcre, “ will intercede for Shaw 
Nawftz.” The pride of tlie old lord arose. “ No ! — 
Debere Chan; — I have hitherto defended my life by 
luy valour ; nor shall 1 purchase a few years of decrepit 
age at the expence of my former fame.” Debere, 
at the word, ran him through with his spear. With 
Shaw NawAz and Sherif the courage of Dara's army 
fell. The treacherous Debere was now witliin tlie 
camp with his squadron, who, fired with tlie example of 
their leader, made a prodigious s-’aughter. Joy Singh 
followed close on their heels. 

The Emperor, in the mean time, advanced with his 
whole line ; and the party who had gained the summit 
of the mountain in the night, shewed themselves above 
the camp. The hills re-echoed to their shouts; and 
they began to roll stones and loosened rocks into the 
valley. These, falling from precipice to precipice, 
came crashing down on the aflrighted army ; and they 
turned their eyes from the swords of their enemies to 
this new' species of danger. A universal panic spread 
over all. Confu.sion every where prevailed. Some 
fought, others lied, many s^d in astonishment without 
having even the courage to 8y. Dara mounted his ele- 
phant to be .«cen by his army; but he himself saw- 
nothing around but terror and deatli. He rushed ibr-^ 
ward to inrot the enemy ; but he wofi left alone. He 
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called for Sherif; that chief was already cold in hia 
blood : he wished for the presence of Shaw Naw'^z, but 
his dead body presented itself to his eyes. He turned 
back, and gave his soul to despair. The safety of his 
women came theh across his mind ; he hastened with 
them from the held, whilst the spoils of his camp kept 
the enemy from pursuing his flight. Four thousand fell 
on the side of Dara, in tliis extraordinary action : 
Aurungz^be lost not above two hundred ; and, in tliat 
number, no officer of ‘distinction except Sheich Meer, 
the captain-general of his forces. 

The grief of Dara for his defeat was great, but it waZ 
not equal to his astonishment. The misfortune, though 
dreadful, was unexpected, and by the sudden ill pre* 
vented the fear. It was, however, succeeded by misery 
and unequalled distress. The unfortunate Prince fled 
to the capital of Guzerat. But the governor, whom he 
left in the place, shut the gates against his lord. He 
sat down in silence, and knew not whither to fly. His 
friends became his greatest enemies. Two thousand 
Mahrattors still adhered to the unhappy Prince. When 
they heard of the message of the governor, they despaired 
of the affairs of Dira, and added their own cruelty 
to his misfortunes. In a pretence of having large 
arrears of their pay due to them, they fell upon his 
baggage, and plundered it .in his presence. Some 
caskets of jewels were saved by his women ; for even in 
that season of licence and disorder their persons were 
sacred from barbarity itself. This outrage was com- 
mitted in the night. When day-light appeared, the 
robbers, as if ashamed of their conduct, fled with their 
spoil. A few only of the lowest menial servants re- 
mained. Every thing was removed from the field. 
The miserable tents, which he had collected in his 
flight, were carried away ; and nothing was left but a 
few old screens of canvas, which covered tlie Sultana 
and her f^unale slaves from the public eye. The dis- 
tress of the Prince may be imagined, but cannot be 
described. He walked about in seeming distraction ; 
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tlie sad complaints of the women from bebiad 
iheir wretched covering, drew tears from the eyes of 
i^e few servants who still adhered to theiv unhappy 
lord. 

The pressure of his misfortunes atdength awakened 
Dara from a melancholy reverie, in which he had 
strayed from tlie place where his camp had stood. He 
returned in manifest disorder ; and seemed to question 
every one with his eyes, about the means of moving to 
some place of safety. A few beasts of burden were 
collected by his servants; and the robbers, w'ho had 
deserted and plundered his camp, had left to him the 
two elej)hants which he had brought from Ajrnere. 
On these he placed all the effects u hich had escaped 
the ravages of the Mahrattors ; and a few oxen found 
in a neighbouring field, dragged slowly away in covered 
carriages bis women. The Prince himself, with his son 
Cipper Sheko, attended them on horseback, with an 
ill-mounted retinue of two or three hundred servants 
and faithful adherents. He turned his face to the 
frightful solitudes in which he had suffered so much 
before; hut the parched deserts, which stretched them- 
selves from Guzerat to the Indus,,, were less unhospi- 
tahle to Dara tlian a brothers hands. 

The Prince soon arrived in the territories of Raja 
Jam, whose hospitality alleviated his distress. He 
again applied to that chief for his aid, but he was deaf 
to the request. Dara promised largely should fortune 
again favour his cause ; but she had t^cn her flight to 
I'eturn no more. Jam was too prudent to tlirow his 
own fate into tlie scale of the Prince. He became cold 
and reserved, and seemed, by his manner, to wish for 
the departure of his unfortunate guest. He was again 
forced to encounter the hardships of thedesert. The heat 
of tlie season had added to the natural sterility of these 
dreadful solitudes. There was no w'ater to 1^ found ; 
not a blade of grass to be seen. The aif, seemed, 
in some measure, on fire. There was nothing to shade 
tilt desolate travellers from tire scorching sun, excepting 
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when clouds of sand, raised by whirlwinds, covered 
them with a fatal darkncs.-. The beasts of burden died 
for want of provender; <he ^''r\ camel? perished for 
want of w ater. The favourite elephant, m hich had oft^n 
carried Dara in all his pemp, was now tin. only U'sefui 
animal that remained; ami e\<’t i/- b-'rr.m to fail. To 
add to tlic mistortunes ol tl.t Prince, the favourite 
Sultana, the mother o»' .ill bis eljihlren, and nhoin 
he tenderly loved, was. at Ih* point oi death. She had 
been seized with hysterics noni the fright of the battle, 
and had ever since been '•object to violent fits. Deatli 
cut oil' gradually his retimic; at the end of every fur- 
long he M a.-i obliged to f)ay the last sad offices to some 
favomitv. servant or liieiid. 

When he came witlnn sight of Tatta, tlie elephant 
which had caiikd his idinits across the desert, worn out 
witli luligue and thirst, lay down and died. The few 
that remained of ])is followers were so languid and spent 
that they could not crawl to the neighbouring villages 
for SL'ceour. Dura liiinsclf was obliged to execute 
tliat ncce''sary service, lie came to a hind who kept 
oxen in a fi- Id. lie mentioned his distress and his 
name; und the clean tlec* trom his presence. He sat 
down, having no bo x'cturn to his desolate 

family. Chiriuatv, ! o*u -er, brought the w’holc village 
around ; am. r f ',e u.>s lull of b'ars. They brought 
all their la-asts ot I > r'en to the place; and the whole 
country accou.iJ mu d iiini, with slmuts of joy, to Tatta. 
He, however, (lid not itstlong in that city. He crossed 
the Indus, and threw himself under the protection of 
the fK'lty chiefs ol the district of Dicker, and they, 
touch< d w ith coinp.iS.sioii, promised to support him w ith 
their lives and fotmius. 

I'lie active sjfii it ol the Tinpcror w’as not, in the mean 
time, idle. So long as Dara lives, he iniist totter on liis 
throne. '*“He knew tlie route which his unfortunate 
U'otlicr Had taken; but his troops would not pursue 
the fugitive tlirough such a perilous way. He hoped 
tliat tlie hardships of the desert might prevent him from 
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foabruing his hands in blood ; but Dara must peri^ ; 
fnd Aurungz^be was resolved to be provided against 
^ery event of fortune. He ordered some troops 
tq march down along the Indus fropn Moult&n ; and 
tlie news of their approach came a few days after (he 
arrival of Dara. The generous chiefs, who from com- 
passion had resolved to support his cause, being not 
yet prepared to receive the enemy, advised him to fly 
into Persia, the frontiers of w hich w'ere within four days’ 
march of the place at which he tdien resided. 

He prepared for his flight; but Nadira Ri\na, the 
favourite Sultana, was dyiug. Spent w'ith fatigue, over- 
whelmed with sickness, and worn out with niistortune, 
she was altogether incapable of the journey ; and he 
could not leave her behind. She knew his situation, 
and requested earnestly that they should move away. 
“ Death,” said she, “ will soon relieve the daughter of 
Purvez from her misfortunes; but let her not add 
lo those of her lord.” She could not prevail upon him 
|o march whilst she was in such a situation; and 
be had besides placed great hopes in the friendship of 
JihcHi Chan, a neighijouriug chief of great pow er. Jihon 
had been tw'ice saved from death* by the interest of 
Para. Shaw JehAn, who was an enemy to oppression, 
had ordered him to be, at two different times, pro- 
secuted for murder and treason, before tlwj chief justice 
of the empire. That judge, upon the clearest proofs, 
condemned him twice to death; and, at the request of 
Para, he w'as pardoned by the Emperor, and restored 
to his estate which had been confiscated. The Prince, 
therefore, had reason to expect a return of gratitude ; 
but the obligations were too great for the pride of 
this unprincipled chief, and they pressed upon him like 
injuries. * ’ 

The natural perfidy of Jihon was so notorious, that 
all his friends, with one voice, remonstratecP'to Dara 
against bis design of throwing himself on tRe faith of 
H^t chief. The Prince naturally obstinate, was now 
hyndedi by his fote. He could not think of leaving hU 
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beloved Nadira in the hour of death ; and lie resolved 
to risk all for the melancholy satisfaction of being pre- 
sent when the faithful companion of his distress ex pii^. 
Some nobles, who had hitherto attended his person, and 
who had determined to accompany him in his exile th 
Persia, separated themselves from a Prince devoted to 
ruin. With seventy domestics only, he went to the re- 
sidence of Jition ; and tliat chief, apprised of his com- 
ing, came out to meet him, and received him with the 
warmest professions of friendship. I le quitted his own 
palace to accommodate the Prince ; and nothing was to 
be seen around but the greatest marks of hospitality and 
profound respect. 

The dUtciiiper of the Sultana had increased on tlie 
road to the rcMdence of Jihon. Site fainted away when 
she was carried into the apartments assigned for her 
reception ; and tlie Prince sat in tears by her side dur- 
ing the whole night. In the morning she expired in 
his arms, “ It is only nowV’ said Dara, “ I have found 
that I am alone. I was not bereft of all my friends 
whilst Nadira lived. But she has closed her eyes on 
tlie misfortunes which are to involve her children and 
lord ; and thus a peculiar happiness has succeeded to 
accumulated distress. ' lie tore ofl’ his magnificent 
robe, and throw the Imfierial turban on the ground : 
then, clothing himself in a mean habit, he lay down by 
hi.s departed consort on the bed. In the evening one of 
his faithful servants joined iiim with fifty horse. He 
was overjoyed at liis arrival, and, starting up, took him 
in his arms, and said, “ Aly situation, Gal Mahommed,” 
for tliat was the officer’s name, “ is not without re- 
source. Nadira, having forsaken* the devoted Dara, 
has met with a part of that good fortune which was 
due to her virtues. You Vnust, with your fifty horse, 
escort the body to Lahore, to the sepulchre of her great 
anccstow. Aurungzebe himself will not refuse a grave 
to the family of Dara.” The body was accordingly 
embalmed ; and, being placed in a magnificent licarse, 
was escorted to Lahore. 
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Dara had not remained many days at the residence 
of Jihon, when intelligence was received, that Chan 
Jehan, one of the principal generals of his bVother, was 
advancing from Moultan ; and that his van W'as already 
atrived in the neighbourhood. Dara* resolved -to make 
his escape into Persia, i le called his servants together, 
and he took leave of Jihon. When he had proceeded 
about a mile on his way, he discovered Jihon coming 
after him, with about a thousand horse, on lull speed. 
He imagined that Jihon dcsigiicd to escort him with 
these troops to Persia. He rode back by way of doing 
him honour- and, when he was about addres.sing his 
thanks to the treacherous chief, he was suddenly sur- 
rounded and disarmed. “ Villain!” said Dara, “ is it 
for this I tw ice saved your life from the resentment of 
my father, w hen the elephants were standing over • ou 
wailing for orders to crush you to death ? but justice 
will be satisfied, and Heaven has revenged your crimes 
upon my head.” He stopt — and, with a scornful si- 
lence, submitted his hands to be bound. 

Jihon heard the Prince w ithout making any reply; 
for what could he say to vindicate his condiictr He 
ordered the prisoner to be nioimtetkon an elephant, and 
then he fell upon the baggage, to enrich himself with 
the spoil of Ifis benefactor. He then hastened toward 
Chan Jehan ; and, during tlie journey, notwithstanding 
tlie natural uufeelingncss of his mind, he durst not for 
once come into the presence of the much-injured Prince. 
His fate being now determined, that anxiety, whicb Jiad 
long clouded the countenance of Dara, vanished. His 
son was carried with him on the same elephant. Hav- 
ing a talent for poetry, he composed many affecting 
verses on his own misfortunes; with the repetition of 
which he often drew tears fit^m the eyes of the common 
soldiers who guarded his person. “ My name,” said 
he one day, “ imports that I am in pomp liketDarius; 
1 am also like that moiiarcb in my fate. The friends 
whom he trusted, were more fatal than the swords of 
his enemy.” Notwithstanding these casual complaints, 
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he maintained his usual dignity, and there was even 
something majestic in his gi ict. It n as not the wailings 
of a woinah, hut tlic manly aiBictions of a great mind. 

When t^lian Jelaui, who had been apprised of the 
imprisonment of* Dara, saw that Prince advancing, 
meanly dressed on a son-y elephant, he could not bear 
the sight ; and he hid Ins tears in Ids tent. He detach- 
ed a party from his army to escort him, together with 
the traitor, to Delhi,, where Anning7cl)e at the time 
kept his court. The Emperor, though he rejoieed at 
the news that Ids brother had fallen into his hand's, w'as 
full of per|)lcxitY and indecision. He called a council 
of his nobles, and they differed in tlicir opinions ; some 
declaring for sending him by another route to the castle 
of Ciualiiir; some, that he should be carried through 
the city, to couvinc(' mankind that lie was fallen for 
ever. Many ucKised against a measure that might be 
full of danger from the humanity of llie people ; a few 
argued, that such conduct would degrade the dignity of 
the family of 'I'imur. Others maintained, to whose 
opinion the Emperor himself seemed to lean, that it 
was necessary he should pass through the capital, to 
astonish mankind with the absolute power and invinci- 
ble fortune of Aunmgzobc. 

The unfortunate Prince accordingly, accompanied 
by his son, entered Delhi on an elepliaut. 'Phis, says 
a certain writer, was none of tJie tine elepliants of Cey- 
lon and Pegu, which they were wont to ride with golden 
harness, embroidertd cover.«, and magnificent canojnes 
to defend them from the sun. No. It was an old ani- 
mal, dirty and lean, with a tattered cover, a pitiful seat, 
and the castle open on all sides to the winds. The 
splendid ornaments of his person were now vanished, 
like his good fortune. A ‘dirty dress of coarse linen 
scarce covered his body from the wdathcr ; and his 
wrctcheckturban was wrapt round with a scarf made of 
Ca.shinire»wool. His face, which formerly commanded 
respect with the manly regularity of its features, was 
now parched and shrivelled by being long exposed to 
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the heat ; and a few straggling locks, which appeared 
from his turban, presenteoa grey colour unsuitable to 
his years. In this wretched situation he entered Delhi ; 
apd, when the mob who crowded to tl]e gates knew that 
it was Dara, they burst into loud complaints, and shed 
a flood of tears. The streets were rendered almost im- 
passable by the number of tlie spectators ; the shops 
were full of persons of all ages and degrees. The ele- 
phant moved slowly; and the progress he made was 
marked to those who were distant by the advancing 
murmur among the people. Nothing w as heard around 
but loud complaints against fortune, and curses on Au- 
rungz^be. Hut none had tlie boldness to offer to rescue 
tlie unfortunate Prince, though slightly guarded. They 
were quite unmanned .by their sorrow. 

After wandering ovtr the features of Dara, the eyes 
of the people fell on his son. They opposed his inno- 
cence, his youth, his graceful person, his hopes, and his 
quality, to the fate which impended over his head ; and 
all were dissolved in grief. The infectious sorrow flew 
over the whole city; even the poorest people forsook 
tlieir work, and l etired to secret corners to eep. Dara 
retained his dignity upon tliis tryiffg occasion. lie ut- 
tered not one ^\ord ; but a settled melancholy seemed 
to dwell on his face. The unfortunate young Prince 
was ready frequently to weep, being softened by the 
complaints of the people ; but bis fatlier checked him 
with a stern look, and he endeavoured to conceal his 
tears. Dara, having been tJius led through the princi- 
pal streets of Delhi, was conducted to Chizerab^d, a 
village four miles witliout the walls. He was locked 
up, w ith his son, in a mean apartment, in which he re- 
mained for some days in hourly expectation of his death. 
Here lie amused himself with w riting instructions for his 
son Solim^n ; having concealed an ink standish and 
some paper in one of the folds of bis garment. His 
anxiety to know the intentions of Aurungj^be, some- 
times broke in upon his melancholy amusements. He 
appeared through the window to the guards ; but they 
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knew nothing of what passed at court. He then in> 
quired concerning an old devotee, who had formerly 
lived in a cell near the foot of the Imperial garden at 
Delhi. One of the soldiers knew the old man ; and the 
Prince gave a billet to be carried to him, requesting 
some intelligence. “ But even he, perhaps,” he said, 
with a sigh, “ may -have changed with the current of 
the times. ’ 

The traitor Jihon, in the mean time, made his appear- 
ance at court, to claim the reward of his treachery. 
AurungzSbe dignified him with a title, and cnricimd him 
with presents. Passing through the city of Delhi, he 
was pointed out to the mob, who, falling upon him near 
the gate which leads to Lahore, killed seven of his 
attendants, lie himself escaped ; hut the country 
people rose upon him every where. They hunted him 
from place to place ; till at length he met witli his de- 
serts, and wa.s slain when he bad almost reached the 
boundaries of his own government. Tlie zeal of the 
people, how'ever. proved fatal to Dai-a. The Emperor, 
hearing of the tumult near the gate of Lahore, ordered 
the chief manistrute of the city, with his oflicers, to go 
to the place, and inquire into the cause of the disturb- 
ance. The mob fell upon the judge and his attendants. 
They fled to the palace, and the whole city was in an 
uproar, 

Aurungzebc, in dread of a general revolt, called a 
council of his nobles. lie had determined before to 
send his brother to the fortress of Gualiar ; but now he 
was afraid of a rescue by the way. The inizids of the 
people were strangely agiteted. Their imprecations 
against his cruelty reached him in the midst of his 
guards ; and he began, for ^e first time, to shew symp- 
toms of political fear. He asked the advice of his lords. 
The majority seemed to be for sparing tlje life of Dara; 
and for Sending him, under a strong guard, to the usual 
prison of the Imperial family. Aurungz^be, though 
not satisfied, was about to yield to their opinion ; when 
one Hakim, a Persian by birth, with a design to gain 
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^ favour of the Emperor, insisted that Dara should 
be pift to death, as au apostate from the faith of Ma- 
huiniiicd. J iic Emperor pretended to he startled, and 
said, “ i'hc is (ietermiiied. I might have forgiven 
inj'iriei' done to myself ; but those against religion I 
cannot foi .live ” lie innneiliately ordered a warrant to 
bo issued to Nazir and Seif, two fierce Afgan chiefs, 
which imiiowercd tlicin to take off Dara that very 
night 

On the eleventh of September, about midnight, the 
unfoitunate Prince was alarmed with the noise of arms 
coming through tlic passage which led to his apartment. 
He started up, and knew immediately that his death 
approached. He scarce had awakened his son, who 
lay asleep on the carpet at his feet, w'hen the assassins 
burst open the door. Dara seized a knife which he 
had concealed to mend the reed with which he wrote. 
He stood in a corner of the room. I’he murderers did 
not imuicdiatcly attack him. They ordered his son to 
remove to the adjoining apartment ; hut he clung round 
his fathoi's knees. Two of the a'^sassius seized him, to 
force liim away; when Dara, seeing Nazir standing at 
the door, begged to Ijc indulged a Tew moments to lake 
leave of liis son. He fell upon his neck, and said, 
“ Mj dear son, this separation is more afflicting than 
that I’.etween soul and body, which I am fliis moment 
to sutfer. iJut should he spare you — live. Heaven 
may jnoserve you to revenge my death ; for his crimes 
shall ni.t pass unpunished. 1 leave you to the protec- 
tion of (iod. My son, remember me.'' A tear half 
started Iroin his eve; when they were dragging the 
youth to the adjoining room. He, however, resumed 
his wonted dignity and co^urage. “ I beg one other 
fixvour, Nazir ! ’ lie said: “ much time has not been lost 
by the last.” fie wrote a billet, and desired that it 
should be delivered to Aurungzehe. Hut Yrk took it 
back, and tore it, saying, “ I have not been aftiustomed 
to 'ask favours of my enemies. He that murders the 
father, can have no compassion on the son.” He then 
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raised up his eyes in silence; and the assassins seemed 
to have forgot tlieir office. 

During tiiis time of dreadful suspense, the son, who 
lav bound in the next room, listened, expectirjij every 
moment to hear his fathers dying groans. 'Ihe assas^ 
sins, in the mean time, urged on by Xasir, seized I)ara 
by tiie hands and feet, and throwing him uu the ground, 
prepared to strangle him. Deeming tliis an int.imous 
death, he, with an effort, disiucumbered his haiul, and 
stabbed, with his pen-knife, one of the villains to the 
heart. The others, terrified, fled back ; but as he was 
rising from the floor, they fell upon him with their 
sworIs. llis son, hearing’ the noise, thougli his hands 
were bound, burst open the door, and entered, when 
the murderers were severing his fathers head from his 
body. Nazir had the humanity to push back the yf'uth 
into the other apartment, till this horrid operation was 
performed. 'I'he head of Dara was carried to Aurung- 
z6be ; and the unfortunate young Prince was left, du- 
ring the remaining part of the night, shut up w'ith his 
father's body. Next morning he \yas sent privately 
under a guard to the castle of (rualiar. 

Thus fell the unhuppy Dara Sheko ; a Prince wffiose 
virtues deserved a better fate. Put he was born to 
distress ; and his imprudence often assisted the malig- 
nity of his fortune. 'I’hougb de.stitute of the address 
which is necessary to gain mankind in general, he was 
much beloved by hi.s i'amily and domestics ; and he was 
the darling of his father, who was often heard to say. 
That all lus other children were not half so dear to him 
as Dara. This predilection in his favour was the 
source of the misfortunes of both. The other Prmccs 
envied the iiiflutnce of Dara, and all their ditferenccs 
with, and every disappointment which they cxjierieiiccd 
from, their fatlier, was laid to the account of their bro- 
ther, who possessed all his confidence and esteem. 
Dara w as^certainly jealous of liis brothers, wlioiri he 
saw invested with too much power in their respective 
provinces ; and his opposmg their measures at court 
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was the natural consequence of his fears. This mutual 
animosity being once kindled, all the Princes looked 
forward to the dcatli of their fatlier with terror. The 
seeds of civil war were long sown before they appeared ; 
and the illness of tine Emperor was the signal to begin 
the charge, from the four corners of his dominions. 
Dara had the post of advantage; but he was not a 
match in abilities to AurungzSbe. 

Nazir, before day-light appeared, was admitted into 
the citadel to the Emperor. That Prince had remained 
all night in anxious expectation. Many of the nobles 
had expressed their high dissatisfaction at the measure 
of putting Dara to death ; and be was afraid that the 
resolution, before it took effect, might be communicated 
to the people and army. He saw that he was support- 
ed only by his own abilities and the venality of his fol- 
lowers. The unbiassed, by cither interest or fear, look- 
ed with horror on tlie crimes winch his ambition had 
already committed. They were disgusted at his cruelty 
to his father and his injustice to his brothers ; and they, 
with indignation, saw hypocrisy, and the worst kind of 
ambition, lurking behind professions of religion and 
moderation. Nazir, however, relieved him of a part of 
his fears. The head of Dara being disfigured with 
blood, he ordered it to be thrown into a charger of wa- 
ter ; and when he had wiped it with his handkerchief, 
he recognised the features of his brother. He is said 
to have exclaimed, “ Alas, unfortunate man !” and then 
to have shed some tears. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IVar against Suja — He is driven from Mongeer — and 
Itqja-Mdhil — The* Prime Mohammed deserts to 
Stga — A mutiny in the army — Quelled by the vizier 
— Battle of Tanda — Artifice if Aurungztbe — Afa- 
hommed leaves Stfja — Ills imprisonment and cha- 
racter — Suja driven from Bengal — His flight 
through the mountains oj Tippera — Arrival at Ar~ 
rncdn — Peifldy, avarice, and cruelty, of the Raja— 
Misfortunes — rcsolutivk — bravery — and murder, f 
Suja — Deplorable fate of his fanuly — Rflections. 

The fears of the Emperor from the most foraudable of 
hib rivals, were extinguished with the life of Dara. 
Tlic silence which accompanies the decibions of des- 
potism, is an cffecUial prevention of tumult and con- 
fusion. The people, for some days, were strangers to 
the death of the I’rince, and his prior misfortunes had 
even lessened tlie regret w'hich his murder might have 
otherwise created in the minds of mankind. Misery 
had risen to its hciglit ; and the worst period it could 
have vvas in some degree fortunate. The conduct of 
tlie Emperor contributed to obliterate his crimes. 
With an appearance of humanity and benevolence in 
the common operations of government, men were apt 
to attribute the instances of cruelty which he exhibited 
to the necessity of his sitaatiou ; and they forgot the 
evils done to individuals in the general good of the 
whole, ^hould self-preservation be admitted as an 
excuse fgr the commission of bad actions, Aurung- 
zebe was not without apology. lie had gone too far 
not to go farther still : he had deposed his father, be 
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had excluded his brother from the throne, and a flame 
had been kindled which could be extinguished by no* 
thing but blood. 

During tlic misfortunes of Dara in the n-est and 
nOrth the ^\ar mhs carried on with vigour ia Bengal 
against Siija. That Prince having, after the unfortu- 
nate battle of Kidgwu. escaped to Mongecr, was active 
in making new prepaiations for the field. Naturally 
bold and intrepid, misfortune had no effect upon him 
but to redouble his diligence to retrieve it; and he 
wanted not resources in his province for recommencing 
hostilities, with an appearance of being able for some 
time to ward off the hand of fate which seemed to 
hang over his head, ilis first care was to collect the 
remains of his dissipated army in the neighbourhood of 
Alongeer, viltich commands the pass into Bengal ; and, 
whilst he was collecting mor<? troops from the extensive 
country in his rear, he drew lines from the mountains 
to the Gauges, to stop the progress of the enemy. 

Alahommed, the son of Aurungzi^be, had been de- 
tached w ith ten thousand horse fiom the field of IvidgwA 
in pin suit of Snja. The Prince was soon joined by 
Jumla, the vizier, with a great force; and they pro- 
ceeded slowly down along the banks of the Ganges. 
Tlie strong position of Suja gave liiin a manifest ad- 
vantage ; and .Jumla, an able and experienced officer, 
contrived to drive him from his po>twil bout bloodshed. 
'I'he ridge of mountains to the right ot the Cianges are, 
ill their fertile valleys, possessed by petty but inde- 
pendent Princes. Jumla found means to draw these 
over to his party ; and they shewed to him a passage 
through their country by which he could turn the rear 
of Suja. Having, by way of blind, left a considerable 
part of the army to fall down, in the common route, 
along the river, liC himself, accompanied by the Prince, 
entered the mountuiiis, and w’as heard of by S''ja in his 
rear wlieii he expected to be attacked in front. Suja 
decamped with precipitation; but lie arrived in the 
environs of Raja-Miihil some days before Jumla issued 
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from the mountains, lie fortified himself in his camp; 
and the vizier, who could make no impression without 
artillery, uiarched toward tlie left, to join the army 
coming down alon^ the Ganges. 

The whole army having joined, the Imperialists pre- 
sented themselves before the lines of Suja. The vizier 
opened upon liim with his artillery, and made several 
unsuccessful assaults. During six days he was re- 
pulsed with slaughter ; but Suja durst not trust the 
effeminate natives of Bengal in the open field against 
the Tartars of the north, who composed the greater 
part of the Imperial army. Junila ))Iayed incessantly 
with his artillery upon the fortifications, which being 
only made up of hurdles and loose sandy soil, were 
soon ruined. Suja’s post becoming untenable, he de- 
camped under the favour of night; and Jumla, an aid 
of an ambush, though he wjv.s apprised of the retreat of 
the enemy, durst not follow him. The rainy season 
commenced on the very night of Suja’s flight ; and the 
Imperialists were constrained to remain inactive for 
somemontlis in the neighboui-hood of Itaja-Mdhil. 

Suja, with his army, crossing the Ganges, took the 
route of Tanda ; and* during the inactivity of the Im- 
perialists, strengthened himself with troops from the 
Lower Bengal, lie also drew from that quarter n 
great train of artillery, which was wrought by Portu- 
guese and other European'', who were settled in that 
eountrv. Suja, being attached to no system of religion, 
wa' favourable to all. lie promised to build churches 
for tiie Christians siiould he succeed in his views on tiic 
cnij>irc ; and the missionaries and fathers entered w ith 
zeal into his cause. The affairs of the Prince began to 
wear a better aspect. Ifis efleminate troops acquired 
confidence from a well-servefl artillery ; and even Au- 
rungzebe, who confided much in the abilities of Jiunla, 
was" not ^ttilliout anxiety. An event happened about 
this time w^iicli raised tl>e hopes of Suja, and added to 
the fears of his brother. 

The Prince ^fahommed, who, in conjunction with 

' ' ) r . 1! I V 
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Jumla, commaDded the Imperial army, had, before the 
civil war, conceived a passion for one of the daughters 
of Suja. Overtures of marriage bad been made and 
accepted; but the consummation of the nuptials had 
been broken off by the troubles which disturbed the 
times. He seemed even to have forgot his 'betrothed 
wife in his activity in the held ; but the Princess, moved 
by the misfortunes of her father, wrote with her own 
hand a very moving letter to Mahommed. She la- 
mented her unhappy fate in seeing the Prince whom 
she loved, armed against her father. She expressed 
her passion and unfortunate condition, in terms which 
found their way to his heart. His former affections 
were rekindled in all their fury ; and, in the elevation 
of his mind, he resolved to desert his father’s cause. 

The vizier, upon affeirs of some importance, was, 
in the mean tinie, at some distance from the army, 
which lay at Raja-M&hil. The opportunity was fa- 
voumblc for the late adopted scheme of Mahommed. 
He opened the affair to some of his friends : he com- 
plained of his father’s coldness, and even of his in- 
gratitude to a son, to whom, as having seized the person 
of Shaw ,Ieli5n, he owed the eiijipire. He gave many 
instances of his own services; many of the unjust 
returns made by Aurungzfebe; and concluded by de- 
claring bis fixed resolution to join Suja. They en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from so ra.sh an action ; 
but he had taken his resolution, and he would listen to 
no argument. He asked them, whether they would 
follow his fortunes ? Theyreplied, “ We are the servants 
of Mahommed ; find if the Prince will to-night join 
Suja, he is so much beloved by the array, ^at tlie 
whole will go over to him by the dawn of day.” On 
these vague assurances, tiie Prince quitted the camp 
that evening with a small retinue. He embarked in a 
boat on tiie Ganges ; and the troops tliought that he 
had only gone on a party of pleasure. «. 

Some of the pretended friends of Mahommed wrote 
ii-ttprs containing an account of the desertion of the 
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Prince to the vizier. That lord was struck with asto- 
nishment at the folly and madness of the deed. Ho 
thougjl^ it ifnpossible, tliat, without having secured the 
arm^^e could desert his father’s cause. He was per- 
plexed with anxiety and doubt; he expected every 
moment to hear that the troops were in full march to 
Tanda ; and he was afraid to join them, with a design 
of restoring them to their duty, lest he should be car- 
ried prisoner to the enemy. He, however, after some 
hesitation, resolved to discharge tlie part of a good 
officer. He set out express for the camp, where he 
arrived next day. He found things in the utmost con- 
fusion, but not in such a desperate situation as he had 
expected. A great part of the army was mutinous, 
and beginning to plunder tlie tents of those who con- 
tinued in their duty. These had taken arms in defence 
of their property; so that bloodshed must soon have 
ensued. The country on every side of the camp, was 
covered with whole squadrons that fled from the flame 
of dissension which bad been kindled. Tumult, com- 
motion, and disorder, reigned every where when the 
vizier entered the camp. 

The appearance of'that lord, who was respected for 
his great qualities by all, soon silenced the storm. He 
mounted an elephant in the centre of the camp, and 
spoke after this manner to the army, who crowded tu- 
multuously round him ; “ You are no strangers, my 
fellow-soldiers, to the flight of the Prince Mahommed, 
and to his having preferred the love of the daughter of 
Suja to his allegiance to his sovereign and father. In- 
toxicated by the fame to which your valour had raised 
him, he has long been presumptuous in his hopes. 
Ambition brought him to Uie edge of the precipice over 
which he has been thrown by love. But in abandoning 
you, he has abandoned his fortune ; and', after the first 
transports^e over, regret, and a consciousness of folly, 
will only ramain. Suja has perhaps pledged his faith 
to support the infatuated Prince against his father ; he 
may have even promised the throne of India as a re- 

V 2 
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■ward for his treachery. But how can Suja perform his 
promise? We have seen his hostile standards — but 
■d'C have seen them only to be seized Bengal ahjpunds 
^’ith men, with provisions, with wealtli ; but valour is 
not the growth of that soil. The armies of Aurung- 
z6be are numerous ; like you, they arc drawn from the 
north, and he is irimsclf as invincible in the held as he is 
wise and decisive in the cabinet. 

“ But should we even suppose that fortune, which 
has hitherto been so favourable to Aurungz^be, should 
desert him in another field, would Mahoinmed reign? 
Would Suja, experienced in the arts of government, 
and ambitious as he is of power, place the sceptre of 
India in the hands of a boy ? Would he submit to tlie 
authority of the son of a younger brother? to the tool 
of his own designs ? The impossibility is glaring and 
obvious. Return, therefore, my fellow-soldiers, to 
your duty. You can conquer without Mahommed. 
Fortune has not followed him to the enemy. Your 
valour can command her every where. He has em- 
braced his own ruin ; but why should we share in his 
adverse fate ? Bengal lies open before you ; the enemy, 
are just not totally broken. Thby are not objects of 
terror, but of plunder : you may acquire wealth without 
trouble, and glory without toil.” 

This speech of the vizier had the intended effech 
Every species of disorder and tumult subsided in a 
moment. The troops desired to be led to the enemy ; 
and Jumla did not permit their ardour to cool. He 
immediately began to throw a bridge of boats across 
tlje river. The work was finished in three days ; and 
he passed the Ganges with his whole army. Mahom- 
med. in the mean time/ having arrived at Tanda, was 
received with every mart of respect by Suja. The 
nuptials were celebrated with the utmost magnificence 
and pomp ; and the festivity was scarce over, when 
ccrlam ncus arrued of the near approach 'of the Im- 
perial army under Jnmla. Suja immediately issued 
out with all his forces from Tanda. He posted himself 
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in an advantageous ground, and waited for the enemy 
with a detern)ined resolution to risk all on the issue of 
a ba^e. 

Mahommcd, who was naturally full of confidence 
and boldness, did not despair of brining over tlie 
greatest part of the army of Jumlu to his own side. 
IJc erected liis standard in the front of Suja's camp ; 
and when that Prince drew out his forces in order of 
battle, he placed himself in the centre of the first line. 
Juiiila, conscious of tfic superiority of his own troops 
in point of valour, was glad to find the enemy in the 
open field. He formed his line, and ordered a column 
of horse to fall immediately upon Mahommed. "J hat 
Prince vainly supposed, when the enemy advanced, 
that they were detcnnii^cd to desert J umla. Ilut be 
was soon convinced of his error by the warmth of their 
attack. 1 Ic behaved with his usual bravery ; but the 
effeminate natives of Bengal were not to be kept to 
their colours. They fled ; and he was carried along 
w'ith their flight. The utmost efforts of Suja proved 
also ineffectual. 11 is troops gave way on all sides ; 
and he himself was the last who quitted the field. A 
great slaugiitcr waif made in the pursuit, and Taiida 
ojK-ned her gates to the conqueror. The Princes fled 
to Dacca in the utmost distress, leaving the eldest son 
nf Suja dead on the field : but Jumla, rctiiaining for 
some time in Tanda to settle the affairs of the now 
almost conquered province, gave them some respite, 
w hich they employed in levying a new army. 

The news of the flight of M^ommed arriving in the 
mean time at Delhi, Aurungz^bc concluded that the 
whole army in Bengal had gone over to Suja. He im- 
mediately marched from the capital with a great force. 
He took, with incredible cxjyfedition, the route of Bengal. 
He however had not advanced far from Delhi, when 
intelligence of the success of his arms in the battle of 
Tanda mat him on his way, and he forthwith returned 
to the capital. He there had recourse to his usual 
policy. He wrote a letter to his son, as if in answer 
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tb one received ; and he contrived matters so, that it 
^ould be intercepted by Suja. That Prince, having 
perused the letter, placed it in the hands ol Mahom- 
ined, vpho swore by the Prophet that .he had never once 
written to his father since Ae battle of KidgwA. The 
letter was conceived in terms like these : 

“ To our beloved son Mahornmed, whose happiness 
and safety are joined with our life. It was with regret 
and sorrow that we parted wjth our son, when his 
Valour became necessary to carry on the war against 
Suja. We hoped, from the love we bear to our first-born, 
to be gratified soon with his return ; and that he would 
have brought the enemy captive to our presence in the 
space of a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and 
fear. But seven months passed away without the 
completion of the wishes of Aurungzfhe. Instead of 
adhering to your duty, Mahornmed, you betrayed your 
father, and threw a blot on your own fame. The smiles 
Of a woman have overcome filial piety. Honour i.s 
forgot in the brightness of her beauty ; and he who was 
destined to rule the empire of tlie Moguls, has himself 
become a slave. But as Mahornmed seems to repent 
of his folly, we forget his crimes. He has called the 
name of God to vouch for his sincerity ; and our pa- 
rental affection returns. He has already our forgive- 
ness ; but the execution of what he proposes is the only 
means to regain our favour.” 

The letter made an impression on the mind of Suja 
which all the protestations of Mahornmed could not 
remove. He became silent and discontented. He had 
an affection for the Prince, and he was more enraged 
at being disappointed in tlie judgment which he had 
formed, than at tlie supposed treachery. Having con- 
tinued three days in this agitation of mind, he at last 
sent for the Prince. He told him, in the presence of 
his council, that after all the struggles of aH^tion with 
suspicion, the latter had prevailed ; that he could no 
longer behold Mahornmed with an eye of friendship 
should he ewn swear to his innocence in the holy 
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temple of Mecca; that the bond of union and con- 
fidence which tiad lately subsisted between them was 
broken ; ahd that, iiibtead of a son and a friend, he 
beheld him in the light of an enemy. “ It is therefore 
necessary for the peace of both,” continued Suja, “ that 
Afaliomtncd should depart. Let him take aviay his 
wife, with all the wealth and jewels which belong to 
her rank. The treasures of Suja are open ; he may 

take whatever he pleases. Go. y\urungzfibe should 

thank me for sending away his sun before he has com- 
mitted a crime.” 

Mahoinmcd, on this solemn occasion, could not re- 
frain from tears. 1 le felt tlie injustice of the reproach ; 
he admired the magnanimity of Suja ; he pitied his 
misfortunes. Rut his own condition was equally de- 
plorable. lie knew the stem ligour of his father; 
wlio never trusted any man twice. lie knew that his 
difficulty of forgiving was equal to his caution. The 
prospect was gloomy on either side. Distrust and 
misery were nith Suja, and a prison was the least 
punishment to be exfiectcd from AurungzC'be. He 
took leave the next day of his fatber-in-law'. That 
Prince presentfd I«is daughter with jewels, plate, and 
mone}', to a great amount; and the unfortunate pair 
pursued tin ir journey to the camp of Juinla. 

Mahommed, accompanied by his spouse the daughter 
of Suja, moved slowly toward the camp of Jumla. His 
melancholy increased as he advanced; but whitlier 
could he fly ? No part of the vast empire of India was 
impervious to the arms of Aurungzfebe ; and he was not 
possessed of the means of escaping beyond the limits of 
his father’s power. He was even ashamed to shew 
himself among troops whom he had deserted. Ilegret 
succeeded to folly ; and he scarce could reflect with 
patience on the past, though the fair cause of his mis- 
fortunes ^till kept her dominion over his mind. Having 
approached within a few miles of the Imperialists, he 
sent to announce his arrival to the vizier. That mi- 
nister hastened to receive him with all the honours due 
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to bis rank. A squadron with drawn swords formed 
around iiib tent ; but they were his keepers rather than 
guards. Jumla, the very next day, received a packet 
from court, which contained orders to send Mahomined, 
should he fall into his hands, under a strong escort to 
Delhi. The officer who commanded the party was 
ordered to obey the commands of the Prince ; but he, 
at th<f^'''same time, received instructions to watch his 
motions, and to prevent his escape. When he arrived 
at Agra he was confined in the citadel, from whence he 
W'as soon after sent to Gualiar, where he remained 
a prisoner to his death. 

Mahommed, though brave and enterprising like his 
father, was destitute of his policy and art. Precipitate, 
full of fire, and inconsiderate, he w’as more fitted 
for acting the part of a partizan than of a general ; and 
was therefore less adapted for war than for battle. 
Haughty in his temper, yet easy in his address; an 
enemy to cruelty, and an absolute stranger to fear. 
He was daring and active on occasions of danger ; but 
he knew his merit, and he was self conceited and 
haughty. He ascriljcd to his own decisive valour the 
whole success of bis father; and 'he had been often 
known to say, that he placed Aurungz^be on the throne 
when he might have possessed it himself. Naturally 
open and generous, he despised the duplicity of his 
father, and disdained power that must be preserved by 
art. His free conversations upon these su bjects estranged 
from him the affections of his father, who seems to have 
confessed this merit by his own fears. Had Mahommed 
accepted of the offer of Shaw Johan, when he seized 
that Prince, he had courage and activity sufficient 
to keep possession of the throne of the Moguls. But 
he neglected the golden opportunity, and shewed his 
love of sway, xvhtn he was not possessed of any rational 
means to acquire the empire. His misfortune^ however 
were greater than his folly. He passed seves years in 
a melancholy prison at Gualiar, till death put a period 
to his misery. 
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Jumla, having settled the affairs of the western 
Bengal, marched with his army toward Dacca. Suja 
was in no’ condition to meet him in the held; and 
to attempt to hold out any place against so groat a 
force, would be to’ ensure, by protracting, his own fate. 
His resources were now gone. He had but little 
money, and he could have no army. IMen foresaw his 
inevitable ruin, and they shunned his presence. His 
appearance to the few troops who had remained near 
him was even more terrible tlian the sight of an enemy. 
They could not extricate him from misfortune, and they 
pitied his fate. He liowever still retained the dignity of 
his own soul. He was alw'ays cheerful, and full of 
hopes; his activity prevented llie irksomeness of thought. 
When the news of the approach of the Imperialists 
arrived he called togetlrer his few Iricnds. Ht ac- 
quainted them with his resolution of fly mg beyond the 
limits of an empire in which he had now nothing to 
ex])ect but rnish rtunes; and he asked them. Whether 
they prelerrcd certain misery with their former lord to 
an uncertain pardon from a new master? 

Tothe feeling and ijenerous, misfortune securc.s friend.s. 
Th('y all declared their resolution to follow Suja to what- 
ever piu't of the world he should take bis flight. Witli 
fifteen hundred horse he directed his march from Dacca 
tow ard the frontiers of Ass&m. .1 umla was close at his 
heels; but Suja, having crossed the Haramputre, which, 
running through the kingdom of Assam, falls into Ben- 
gal, entered the mountains of llangauKiti. Through 
almost impervious woods, over abrupt rocks, across 
deep valleys and headlong torrents, he continued his 
flight toward Arracan. Having made a circuit of near 
five hundred miles through the wild mountain.s of 
Tippera, he entered Arrack with a diminished retinue. 
The hardships which be sustained intlic inarch were 
forgot iifc tjne hospitality of the Prince of the country, 
who recewed him with the distinction due to his rank. 

Jumla lost sight of the fugitive when he entered the 
mountains beyond tlie Barainputre. He turned his 
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arms against Cogebir, and reduced that country, with 
tlje ne'ii'hbouring valleys which intersect the hills of 
Koka|)4gi. Blit Suja, though beyond the reach of 
Jutnia'ji arms, was not beyond his policy. I'he place 
ol' hi.i iv^trcdt was known, and threatening letters from 
the vi?ier, whose lame had passed the mountains of 
Arracau, raised ten ors in Uie mind of the Raja. He 
thought hiinsfli unsafe in his natural fastness; and 
a sudden coolness to Suja appeared in his behaviour. 
The wealth of his unfortunate guest became also an 
ol)|ect for liis avarice. Naturally ungenerous, he deter- 
mined to take advantage of misfortune; but ho must do 
it with caution, for fear of opposing the current of the 
piiblif opinion. He sent a message to Suja requiring 
him to depart from his dominions. The impossibility 
of the thing was not admitted as an excuse. The 
monsoons raged on the coast; the hills behind were 
inipu'salile, and covered with storms. The violence of 
tlie season joined issue with the unrelenting fate of 
Snjii. The unfeeling Prince was obstinate. He issued 
his coimnands, because he knew tliey could not be 
obeyed Suja sent his son to request a respite for a 
few days, lie was accordingly indulged with a few 
days ; but they only brought accumulated distress. 

I'tlany of tiie adherents of the l^rincc had been lost 
ill his march ; many, foreseeing his inevitable fate, 
d lerted him alter his arrival at ArracAn. Of fifteen 
Imndivd only forty remained ; and these were men of 
situie rank, who were resolved to die with their bene- 
li’Ctor and lord. The Sultana, tlie mother of his child- 
ren, had been for some time dead ; his second wife, 
three daughters, and two sons, composed his family. 
The few days granted by the Raja were now expired ; 
Suja know of no resource. To ask a longer indulgence 
was in vain ; he perceived tlie intentions of the Prince 
of ArracAn, and he expected in silence hv'«fate. A 
message, in the mean time, came from tlie* Raja, de- 
manding in marria^ the daughter of Suja. “ My niis- 
fovtunes,” said the Prince, “ were not complete witliout 
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this insult. Go, tell your master that the race of 
Timur, thptigh unfortunate, w'ill never submit to dis- 
honour. Hut why does be search for a cause of dis- 
pute? His inhiynanity and avarice are too obvious 
to be covered by any pretence, Ixt liiin act an open 
part ; and his boldness will atone for a portion of iiis 
crime.” 

The Raja was highly offended at the haughtiness of 
the answer of Suja. Jiut the people pitied tljc fugitive, 
and the Prince durst not o))enly tio an act of flagrant 
injustice. I'o assassinate him in private was impos- 
sible, from the vigilance of his forty friends. A public 
pretence must l)e made to gain the wealth of Suja, and 
to appease his enemies by his death. The report of a 
conspiracy against the Raja ivas industriously spread 
abroad. It was affirmed that Suja had formed a design 
to mount the throne of Arracin by assassinating its 
monarch. The thing was in itself improbable. How 
could a foreigner, with forty adluTcnts, hope to rule a 
people of a different religion w'itli themselves? An 
account of the circumstances of the intended revolution 
was artfully propagated. The people lost their respect 
for Suja, in his chdl'acter of an assassin. It was in vain 
he protested his innocence ; men who couUl give credit 
to such a plot had too much weakness to be moved by 
argument. 

I'hc Raja, in a pretended terror, called suddenly to- 
gether his council. He unfolded to tht'm the circum- 
stances of the conspiracy, and he asked their advice. 
They were unanimously of opinion tliat Suja and his 
followers should he immediately sent away from the 
country. The Raja was disappointed in his expcc:a- 
tions ; he had hoped that death should be the punish- 
ment of projected murder. Hut the natural hospitality 
of the nobles of Arracin prevailed over his vicv\ s. He, 
however, 'fcunder the sanction of the determination of his 
council, *resoived to execute his own designs. The 
unfortunate Prince, with his family and bis forty friends, 
were apprised of his intentions. They were encamped 
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ow a narrow plain which lay between a precipice and a 
river, which, issuing from Arracan, falls into the country 
of Pegfi. At either end of the plain a pass was formed 
bqtween the rock and the river. Suj^ with twenty of 
his men, possessed himself of one ; and his son, with 
the rest, stood in the other in arms. They saw the 
liaja’s troops advancing ; and Suja, with a smile on his 
countenance, addressed his tew friends : 

“ The battle we are about to fight is unequal ; but, 
in our present situation, tlie issue must be fortunate. 
We contend not now for empire, nor even for life, but 
for lionour. It is not fitting that Suja should die with- 
out having his arms in his hands : to submit tamely to 
assassination is beneath the dignity of his familv and 
former fortune. But your case, my friends, is not yet 
so des{)crate. You have no wealtli to be seized ;• Au- 
rnngz^bc has not placed a price upon your ijeads. 
I'liough the Uaja is destitute of generosity; it is not in 
human nature to be wantonly cruel, may escape 
with your lives, and leave me to my fate. There is one, 
however, w’ho must remain with Suja. My son i.s 
involved with me in my advene fortune; his rrime is 
in his blood. I'o sjjare his life would deprive the Baja 
of half his reward from Aurungzebe for procuriug my 
death.” 

Ilis friends were silent, but they burst into tears. 
They took their posts, and prepared themselves to re- 
cei\'e with their swords the troops of the Baja. The 
unfortunate women remained in their tent in dreadful 
suspense, till, roused by the clashing of arms, they 
rushed forth with dishevelled hair. I'lic men behaved 
with that elevated courage which is raised by misfortune 
in tlie extreme. They twice re)>ulscd the enemy, who, 
afraid of their swords, began to gall them with arrows 
from a di.staucc.' The greatest part of the friends 
of Suja w ere at length either slain or wounded. He 
himself still stood undaunted, and defended <!;he pass 
against the cowardly troops of Arracan. They durst 
not approach hand to hand ; and their missive weapons 
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flew wide of their aim. TIjc officer who commanded 
the party, _ sent, in the mean time, some of his soldiers 
to the top 'of the precipice, to roll down stones on the 
Prince and his gallant friends. One fell on the shoulder 
of Suja; and he sunk down, being stunned with ftie 
pain. Tlie enemy took advantage of his fall. They 
rushed forward, disarmed and liound him. 

He was hurried into a canoe w hich lay ready on the 
river. The officer told him, that his orders were to send 
him down the stream to Pegu. Two of his friends 
threw themselves into the canoe, as tliey were pushing 
it away from the, bank. The wife and the daughters of 
Suja, with cries which reached heaven, threw’ themselves 
headlong into the river. They were, how ever, brought 
ashore by the soldiers, and carried away, together with 
the son of Suja, who was wounded, to the Kaja's peJace. 
The Prince, sad and desolate, beheld their distress, and, 
in his sorrow, heeded not his own approaching fate. 
They had now rowed to the middle of the stream ; but 
bis eyes were turned toward the shore. The rowers, 
according to their instructions from the cruel Raja, 
drew a large plug from the bottom of the canoe ; and 
throwing themselves into the river, were taken up 
by another canoe wliich bad followed them for that 
purpose. I'lie canoe was instantly filled with water. 
The unfortunate Prince and his two friends betook 
themselves to swimming. Tliey followed the other 
canoe, but she hastened to the shore. The river was 
broad ; and at last, worn out with fatigue, Suja resigned 
himself to death. His two faithful friends at the same 
instant disappeared in the stream. ® 

PiAra Bani, the favourite, the only wife of Suja, was 
so famed for her wit and beauty tliat many songs in her 
praise are still sung in Bfengal. The gracefulness of 
her person had even become proveiliial, VVIitn the 
Raja caci^e to wait upon lierin the haram, slie attempted 
to stab him w'ith a dagger which she had concealed. 
She, however, was disarmed; and perceiving that she 
was destined for the arms of the murderer of her lord, 
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in the madness of grief, rage, and despair, she disfigured 
her beautitul face with her own hands ; and at laat found 
with sad ditiiculty a cruel death, by dashing her head 
against a stone. The three daughters of Suja still re- 
mained ; t^^ o of them found means by poison to put an 
end to their grief. The tliird was married to the Raja; 
but she did not long survive what she reckoned an in- 
delible disgrace on the family of Timur. The son of 
Suja, who had defended himself to the last, was at 
length overpowered, by means of stones rolled down 
upon him from the rock. He was carried to the Raja; 
and soon alter, with his infant brother, fell a victim, by 
a cruel death, to the jealousy of that Prince. 

Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of all his 
family; a Prince not less unfortunate than Dara, 
though of better abilities to oppose his fate. He was 
bold and intrepid in action, and far from being destitute 
of address. His personal courage was great ; and he 
was even a stranger to political fear. Had he, at the 
commencement of the war, been possessed of troops 
equal in valour to those of his brother, we might pro- 
bably have the misfortunes of AurungzHbe, and not 
those of Suja, to relate. But the efieiiiinate natives of 
Bengal failed him in all his efforts. Personal courage 
in a general, assumes the appearance of fear with a 
cowardly army. When Suja prevailed, the merit was 
his own ; when he failed, it was the fault of his army, 
Ko Prince was ever more beloved than Suja; he never 
did a cruel, never an inhuman action during his life. 
Misfortune, and even death itself, could not deprive 
hiinttof all his friends; and though his fate was not 
known in liindostan for some years after his death, 
when it was heard, it filled every eye with tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Prudent administration of Aurungtibe — Observations 
on his conduct^His behaviour tormrd his second 
son — Solimdn ShekV betrayed by the Raja of Se- 
rinagur — He flies — is taken — brought to Delhi—' 
and imprisoned — An embassy from Persia — Shaw 
A Hum declared heir-apparent — A famme—IP'i\e and 
humane conduct of the Emperor — IVar in the Decan 
— Aurungzibe falls sick — Distractions at Delhi— 
Intrigues of Shaw Allum — Recovery (f the Emperor 
— He demands the daughter of Dara — ajid the Im- 
perial jewels from Shaw Jehdn — but is refused — His 
art to appease his father — Promotions. 

The war with Suja, which was carried on in the extre- 
mity of the empire, neither disturbed the repose of 
Aurungzfcbe, nor diverted his attention from tlie civil 
affairs of tlie state. Impartial and decisive in liis mea- 
sures, he V. as even acknowledged to be a good Prince, 
by those wlio recognised not liis right to the throne; 
and men began to wonder how he wlio was so jusf 
could be so cruel. Tlic jteople suffered little by the 
civil war. The damage done by the marching and 
counter-marching of armies, was paid out ot the public 
treasury. An exact discipline had been observed by all 
parties; for the rivals lor the crown of Hindostan, 
tfjough in the field against one another, could not per- 
suade ihfcinselves that they were in an cncmv’n country. 
The Prince who prevailed in a proviijcc, extended not 
the puijishnicnt of treason to those who supported 
a compositor with their swords; and, what is scatce 
credible, not one man beyond the family of Timur wa| 
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cither assassinated in private, or slain by the hands of 
public justice, during a civil war, so long, so bloody, 
and so various in its events. 

The Emperor, accustomed to business in his long 
government of various provinces, was well acquainted 
with the whole detail of public affairs. Nothing was so 
minute as to escape his notice. He knew that the 
power and consequence of the Prince depended upon 
the prosperity and happiness of the people ; and he was 
even from selfish views an enemy to oppression, and an 
encourager of agriculture and commercial industry. 
He established a perfect security of property over all 
his dominions. The forms of justice were made less 
intricate, and more expeditious, than under former 
reigns. To corrupt a judge was rendered for the first 
time a crime. The fees paid in the courts of judicature 
were ascertained with accuracy and precision, and a 
delay in the execution of justice subjected the judge to 
the payment of the loss sustained by the i)arty ag- 
grieved. 

The course of appeals from inferior to superior 
courts was uninterrupted and free; but to prevent 
a wanton exertion of this privilege^ the appellant was 
severely fined when his complaint against a judgment 
was found frivolous and ill-founded. The distributers 
of public justice, when their decrees wore reversed, 
could not ahvays screen themselves under a pretended 
error in judgment. Should the matter appear clear, 
they were turned out of their offices, as swayed by par- 
tiality or bribery. Aurungz^-be, soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne, established a precedent of this kind. 
An appeal came before him in the presence of the 
nobles. The decision, had been unjust. He sent for 
the judge, and told him m public, “ This matter 
is clear and obvious ; if you have no abilities to perceive 
it in that light, you are unfit for your place, a weak 
man ; if you suffered yourself to be ovcrcomo by pre- 
'sents, you arc an unjust man, and therefore unworthy 
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of your office.” Having thus reprimanded the judge, 
he divested him of his employment, and dismissed him 
with ignominy from his presence. 

But tliis is the fair side of the character of Aurung- 
zi^be. Dark and 'determined in his policy, he broke* 
through every restraint to accomplish his designs. He 
pointed in a direct line to the goal of ambition ; and he 
cared not by what means he removed whatever object 
obstructed his way. lie cither believed that morality 
was inconsistent with the great tract of government; 
or, he acted as if he believed it : and he sometimes de- 
scended into a vicious meanness, which threw discredit 
on his abilities, as well as upon his lioncsty. lie held 
the cloke of relisjion between his actions and the vul- 
gar ; and impiously thanked the Divinity for a success 
which he owed to his own wickedness. When he was 
murdering and persecuting his brothers and their fami- 
lies, he was building a magnificent mosque at Delhi, as 
an offering to God for liis assistance to him in the civil 
wars. He acted as liiglj-pricst at the consecration of 
this temple; and made a practice of attending divine 
.service there, in the humble dress of a I'akier. But 
when he lifted one liquid to the Divinity, he nitli the 
other signed wanants for the assassination of his 
relation.s. 

During tlic civil wars which convid^eil the empire, 
u!l remained quiet in the Decan. The prudent ma- 
nagement of Mahoinincd Mauziin, the second son of 
Aurungzlibe, prevented the lately eonquered provinces 
from shaking oft' the yoke. Tliat l^riuce, w'ith a great 
share of hi.s father’.s abilities, exceeded him if pos.sible 
in coolness and self-denial. He knew the stern Jealou.sy 
of the Emperor ; and he rather affected the humility of 
a slave, than the manly confidence of a^son. lie was 
no stranger to the facility with which his father could 
.sacrifice every tiling to his own security ; and he looked 
upon him a^an enemy who watched his motions, mure 
than in the light of a pai’cnt who would grant indul- 
gences for errors. He knew that the best means for 
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preventing the suspicions of Aurungz^bc, was to copy 
his own art lie affected to love biisiness j he was 
humble and self-denied in his professions, destitute of 
presumption, and full of devotion. 

Aurungzf’bc, whose penetrating eje saw some design 
lurking in secret behind the conduct of Mauzim, insi- 
nuated to that Prince, that to reign was a delicate situ- 
ation ; that sovereigns must be jealous even of their 
own shadows; and, as for himself, he was resolved 
never to become a sacrifice t6 the ambition of a son. 
Mauzim knew the intention of the speecli, but he seem- 
ed not to understand it ; and be redoubled his attention 
to those arts which had already, in a great measure, 
lulled asleej) the watchful suspicions of his father. He 
remitted the revenue to the capital, nitli great regula- 
rity and precision. He practised, in Jiis cxpcnccs, the 
economy and frugality which his father loved. In ap- 
pearance, and even perhaps from constitution, an ene- 
my to (fTominatc pleasures, without vanity enough for 
pomp and uiaguiticcnce, his court seemed like the cell 
of a hermit, w ho grudged to others the indulgences for 
which he had no taste himself. All tiiis art, however, 
prevailed not wnth Aurungz^be to continue him in his 
viccroyship of the Dccan. He knew', from his own 
experience, how dangerous it is to continue the govern- 
ment of a rich province, long in the hands of a Prince 
of abilities. He, therefore, recalled Mauzim to court, 
and gave his high office to Shaista Chan. 

The attention of Aurungzfibe turned from Bengal to 
another quarter, upon receiving certain intelligence of 
the flight of Suja to Arracan. Suliman still remained 
enclosed in the mountains of Serinagur, under the pro- 
tection of the Raja. The Emperor did not think him- 
self tirmly fixed on the tlironc, whilst any of the family 
of Dara remained out of his hands. He applied 
through Joy Singh, who, from being of the same religion 
with the Raja, had great influence over him, to the 
Prince of Serinagur. He tempted his avarice, and he 
wrought upon his fears. The Raja, being averse to be 
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thought dishonourable, hr'sitated contrary to the bias of 
his passions. He, however, connived at an invasion of 
his country to reconcile his people, by an appearance 
of necessity, to the delivering up of the Prince. The 
troops who entered liis country with pretended hosti- 
lities, carried to Inm the price set upon tlic head of 
Soliman. 

The unfortunate youth, being apprised of his danger, 
fled over the Irighttul mountains which separate Seri- 
nagur from Tibet. ThVee friends accompanied him in 
this impracticable attempt. Tlie side-i of these moun- 
tains are covered with impervious forests, the haunts of 
beasts of prey ; on their top dwells a perpetual storm. 
Rapid rivers and impassable torrents orcujvy the val- 
leys; except w'hore some brush w'ooil here and there 
hides dangerous and venomous snakes. It was tlwji 
the rainy season ; and mist and darkness covered the 
desert with additional horroi*. The unliappy fugitives, 
not daring to trust any guide, lost their way. When 
they thought themselves on the borders of Tibet, they 
were again within sight of Scrinagur. H orn out with 
fatigue, they took shelter under a rock, where they were 
discovered by a slicpherd, who gave them some refresh- 
ment, but at the same nine intormed the Raja of what 
he had .seen. That cliief sent his son witli a jiarty to 
seize Solimiln. The Prince was a-ilcej) w'licn they ar- 
ri.ed in .sight; but he was roused by one of his thiee 
friends who kept the watch. I'hey took to their arms. 
The young Ra ja plied tlicin with arrows from a distance, 
and two of tile Prince’s companions were slain. lie 
himself was wounded. He fell under this unequal 
mode of attack ; and w as brought bound into the pre- 
sence of the Raja. 

That Prince began to exouse his breach of hospita- 
lity by public necessity. He diminished the indejiend- 
cnce of Ins own situation, and magnitied the power ol 
AurungzfeB^ “ To seize an unfortunate fugitive, ” said 
Soliman, “is a crime ; but it is aggravated by the in- 
sult of making an apology, for what Heaven and man- 
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kind abhor. Take your reward for my life; it alle- 
viates the misfortunes of my situation, that now I owe 
you nothing tor the friendship which yoii exhibited 
upon my arrival in your dominions.” IJe tumejl his 
eyes in silence to the ground; and, without a murmur, 

g jrmitted himself to be carried prisoner to Delhi. The 
mperor ad'ccted to be displeased that the unhappy 
Prince had lallen into his hands. To leave him at 
large was impossible ; and even the walls of a prison 
were not a sufheient security against the designs which 
the disaffected might form in his favour. He ordered 
him to be brought into the hall of audience, in the pre- 
sence of all the nobles ; even the chief ladies of the ha- 
ram were indulged with a sight of a young Prince as 
famous for his exf)loits as for his misfortunes. 

When he had entered the outer gate of the palace, 
the chains were struck off from his feet; but the fetters 
of gold were left upon his bands. The w'hole court 
were struck w ith the stately gi-acefulness of his person ; 
they were touched with grief at his melancholy fate. 
Many of the nobles could not refrain from tears ; the 
ladies of the haram weeped aloud behind the screens. 
Even the heart of AurungzCbe began to relent ; and a 
placid anxiety seemed to wander over his face. Soli- 
mAn remained silent, with his eyes hxed on the ground. 
“ Fear nothing, Soliman Shek6,” said the Emperor; 
“ 1 am not cruel, but cautious. Your father fell as a 
man destitute of all religion ; hut you shall be treated 
well.” The Prince bowed his head ; and then raised 
his hands as high as his fetters would permit, according 
to the custom in the Imperial presence. He then ad- 
dressed himself to the Emperor. “ If my death is ne- 
cessary for tlie safety of Aurungz^be, let me presently 
die, for I am reconciled to my fate. But let me not 
linger in prison, to languish away by degrees, by the 
means of draughts, which deprive the mind of reason, 
when- they enfeeble the body.” This alluded to an in- 
fusion of poppy, w'liich the imprisoned Princes were 
forced to chink in GualiAr. It emaciated them exceed- 
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inply, their strength and understanding left them by 
degrees, they became torpid and insensible, till they 
n ere at last relieved by death. I'he Emperor desired 
him to rest satisfied that no design was entertained, 
against his life. He was sent that very nigiit to Agra, 
and soon after ordered to (lualiAr, with the Prince 
!Mahommed, the Emperor’s eldest son. 

The imprisonment of SoHinan put an end to the fears 
of Aurungzfbc. He foiind himself firmly seated on the 
throne; and mankind were unwilling to disturb tlie 
tranquillity which they enjoyed under his prudent ad- 
ministration. Peace prevailed all over the empire. 
The most distant and inaccessible provinces became 
pervious to liis autnority. He extinguished party, by 
r<.tuining no appCciraiicc of revenge against those who 
had opposed Ids elevalion. He made friends of his 
enemies Ijy I'onfcrring upon them favours ; and he se- 
cured the faith of Ids friends by reposing in them his 
confidence. The neighbouring states, w ho had remain- 
ed unconcerned spectators of the civil wars, acknow- 
ledged the right which Aurungzebe had acquired by his 
fortune and af!dre«s. An ambassador arrived from 
Shaw Alms the SvToiaI, of Persia, to felicitate him on 
his accession to tlic throne; and he was followed by 
another from .xija, King of the western Tartary. 'J’he 
Emperor’s pride wai flattered by tl)C acquiescence of ^ 
these two j)owcrful monarchs, in his title to the crown. 
He received their representatives with unusual potnp; 
and at the same time that lio cratified tlic Princes with 
magnificent presents, he enriched the ambassadors with 
very con-sidorable sums of monev- 

The folly of the Prince Muhonuned had totally 
estranged from him the aft’eclions of his father : his 
obstinacy and daring disposition had reiulered him an 
object of terror to the provident mind of Aurungzebe. 
That monarch had resolved to keep him always a close 
prisoner in ^ualiAr : he, however, allowed him a house- 
hold, and the company of women. This humane treat- 
ment had raised the hopes of the Prince, of being speed- 
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Sy released. He wrote to his father penitential letters ; 
but tljey produced no answer. Mahommed, in the vi- 
gour of his own mind, had a crime which could not be 
forgiven. Mauzim, the second son,^ took advantage of 
his brother’s misfortune. He redoubled his* attention 
to his father’s orders ; and seemed to obey with so much 
humility, that he eradicated all fears of wishing to com- 
mand from his suspicious mind. To cut off the hopes 
of Mahoiumed, as well as to secure the affections of 
Mauzim, the latter was publicly declared heir of the 
empire, and his name changed to that of Shaw- Allum, 
or King of tlic ^\'orld. A son was soon after born to 
that Prince ; and his birth was celebrated with uncom- 
mon splendour and festivity. 

Ill the midst of this public joy, the news of a dread- 
ful calamity was received at court. A prodigious fa- 
mine, occasioned by the uncommon drought ot the sea- 
son which burnt up the harvest, prevailed in diflerent 
parts of India. The l.mperor exerted himself with 
a humanity unsuitable to his behaviour toward his own 
family, to alleviate the distress of his subjects. He re- 
mitted the taxes that were due; he employed those 
already collected in the purchase' of corn, which was 
distributed among the poorer sort. He even expended 
immense sums out of the treasury, in conveying grain 
by land as well as by water into the interior provinces, 
from Bengal anti the countries which lie on the five 
branches of the Indus, as having suffered less on ac- 
count of the great rivers by which they are watered. 
The grain so conveyed was purchased, at any price, 
with the public money; and it was re-sold at a very 
moderate rate. The iKiorer .sort were supplied, at fixed 
places, w ith a certain quantity, without any considera- 
tion whatever. I hc activity of the Emperor, and his 
wise regulations, carried relief through every corner of 
his dominions. W'hole provinces were delivered from 
impiending destruction; and many inillioas of lives 
were saved. 

This humane attention to the safety of his subjects 
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obliterated from their minds all objections to his former 
conduct. He even bejjtin to be virtuous. The ambi- 
tion nhich made lain wadetlirou!;h blood to the throne, 
inclined liiui to the pursuit ot tame, uhieh can only be 
acquired by virtuh. “ Xo man,” observes a Persian 
author, ‘‘ i'' a t}i ant for tlie sake of evil. Passion per- 
verts the judgment, a nronji j-id;irneiit l)e>tets opposi 
tion, and opposition is the cause o<‘ cruelty, bloodshed, 
and civil war. W hen all opjmsiliou is conquered, the 
snord of ven‘j,('<ince i.s 'sheathed, :ind the destroyer of 
mankind becomes the ^naidian oi the human species.” 
Such are the rellect'ons ol a writer, uiio published the 
liislor', of Aiiruu'izeU' in the heart ol his court; and 
lhal tlicv "ere just, app 'uis Iroin his havinti; the bold- 
iic.<-s to make (iiem. io allcviati the calamity which 
had, lalleu on the people, "as the piineipal, it not the 
sole, business ot the Lmpi ror dnrinu t.ie third year of 

his leimi. A lavu(, ruble 'easou succeeded to his care: 

? 

and the cin|iue soon "ore its iornur face ot prosperity. 

In the inoiilh ot September ol toe year IbTvl, the news 
of the hn akin;> out ot a war on tlie frontiers of the De- 
can was hiouelit to A iirumii (‘be. The Itnjierial gover- 
nor, Siiuisia ('han, y uusccl ut the depicdalory incur- 
sions uf the suhjuls ot Siwaji, Prince of (I6kin or 
Conenn, on the co.ist ol iSUdaoai, h d an army into his 
country SeMiqi, imeole to cope with the Imperialists 
in the field, Klin d iiilu the heart of liis dominions tef" 
levy troops ; tuul hll his Iroiitier towns exposed. They 
fcll^ one by one, liefure tlje power of Shaista, and that 
lord at leuifth sat dow n hcioie C'hagna, one of the prin- 
cipal jilaei-s, both for consequence and strength, in the 
province ol Cokin. It was situated on a high rock, 
steep and inaccessible on every sidee The utmost efforts 
of Shaista were balded. He had made breaches in the 
parapet, on the edge of the rock, bijt he could not 
ascend witli an assault. Wlieii he attempted to apply 
.scaling-lai^ilers, the bc.siegod rolled down huge stones 
upon him, and crushed whole squadrons of his troops. 
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To raise the siege would bring disgrace ; to take the 
place seemed now impossible. 

Shaista, in the mean time, fell upon an ingenious 
contrivance, which produced the desired effect. A hill 
rose, at some distance from the fort*; from the top of 
which, every thing which passed within the walls could 
be seen through a spy-glass. The captain-general stood 
frequently on this hill to reconnoitre the place. He 
observed that, at a certain hour every day, the garrison 
was supplied with ammunition ffoin a magazine in the 
centre of the fort. He had no mortars in liis train ; it 
having been found impossible to carry them across the 
immense ridge of mountains which separate the Decan 
from Malabar. He, however, fell upon an eflectual 
expedient. I'hc wind blowing fresh from the hill upon 
the town, he let fly a papver kite, which concealed a 
blind match, at the very instant that the garrison was 
supplying themselves with powder from the magazine. 
He permitted it to drop in the midst ; by an accident 
the match fell upon some powder w’hich happened to 
be strewed around. The fire comraunicdted with the 
magazine ; and the whole went off witli a dreadlul ex- 
plosion, which shook the country, tljrew down tlic great- 
est part of the fort, and biiiied the most of the garrison 
in the ruins. The Moguls ascended in the contusion ; 
and those who had escaped the shock, fell by the 
..word. 

The Emperor was so much pleased with the expedi- 
tion of Shaista into Malab&r, that he resolved to rein- 
force him to complete the conquest of CAkin. The 
Maraja, who, for his desertion of Dara, had been placed 
in the government of Ciuzerat, was ordered to march to 
join Shaista with twenty thousand horse. That Prince, 
fond of the activity and tuinult of expedition, obeyed 
the Imperial mandate witlrout hesitation. He arrived 
in the camp before the news of his march had reached 
the captain-general. Being naturally haughty* and vio- 
lent, he disapproved of Sbaista’s mode of cafi^ring on 
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the war. He nrctended that lie was sent to assist him 
with his counsel as well as with Jjis arms ; and that he 
was resolved, if he did not alter his plan, to complete 
the conquest of ('6kin with his on n troops. Shaista 
would relinquish ho part of his power. He command- 
ed him upon his allegiance to obey. The Maraja was 
provoked beyond measure, at a treatment >o humiliat- 
ing to his pride. He thwarted privately the measures 
of the captain-gei>eral ; and that lord began to exercise 
over him all the rigour of authority. 

The Maraja, whose honour was not proof against his 
more violent passions, formed a j)lot against Shaista's 
life. TJic nobles of the first rank arc permitted, by the 
patent of their creation, to have, among their other 
marks of dignity, a band of iniisjc, consisting of drums, 
fifes, trumpets, cymbals, smd other w arlike iuatruments. 
Tiicse have an apartment over the gates of their palaces 
in cities, in tlic eanip a tent near that of tlicir lord is 
assigned to them ; where they relieve one another, and 
play, wlien not j)rohibited, night and day. Tlic Ma- 
raja, under a ]>rctence that the captain-general was 
much pleased with their music, Sf’Ut them one night a 
pre.sent of five hunclscd roupees, in tlieir iii'istcr’s name; 
and commanded tljcin to continue to play till next 
morning, 'i’liev accordingly struck np after supper; 
and made a prodigious noise. Shaista, not averse tq^ 
music, took no notice of this uneommoii attention in 
his band. 

When the camp became silent toward midnight, the 
Maraja, who, having a correspondence witli Sewaji, 
had admitted a small party of tlie enemy into the camp, 
ordered them to steal, unpcrceivcd, into the quarter of 
the captain-general. They, accordingly, passed the 
guards, and, cutting their ‘way through the screens 
which surrounded Uie tents.of Shaista, ‘entered that in 
which liejslept. They searched in the dark for his bed. 
Heawakej^d. Alarmed at their whispering, he started 
and seized a lance, W'hich was the first weapon that 
met liis hand. He, at that instant, received a Wow 
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with a sword, which cut off three of his fingers, and 
ohiiijcd him to drop the lance, lie called out aloud to 
tlic guards; but the noise of the music drowned his 
vyice. He groped for the weapon ; and with it de- 
fended head troin their swords, flis son, who slept 
in the next tent, alarmed by the noise, rushed in with a 
lii^hled torch in his hand. TJie father and son fell then 
U| on the assassins. ^Murderers are always cowards. 
I'lii'y d ; but the son of Shaista expired ot the wounds 
which 'll.! received in the conflict; and the father liim- 
soh Tccuicrcd nitJi much difficulty. 

'1 he nlarajd, in the mean time, came, in seeming cou- 
steriiiition, to tlie quarter of the general. He lamented 
tlie accident ; and condescended to take the cominund 
of tli<> army till he should recover. I'he officers .sus- 
pected the 1‘rince of the assassination; but he had cut 
off the channels which could curry home a proof. Si- 
lence inev.viled over tlie camp; and, though Shaista 
was not slain, the Manija posses.scd every advantage 
whicJi 1)0 h.id ospected from the murder. Auningzfbe, 
fniin liis p, rloot knowledge of the dispo.sition of the 
jM.iraja, was satisfied of his guilt. It would not, how- 
cvei, lie either prudent or effectual 'to order him to ap- 
pear to uijswer for his crimes in tlie presence : he knew 
that hii holdues.s was equal to his vvickeduess. He, 
tberelore, siqipressed his resentment ; and drew a veil 
on Ins dis^ns, to lull the Prince into security. He 
ali'ected to lament the accident which liad befallen to 
hii "eneral ; but he rejoiced that the management of the 
war had come into such able hands. 

Vl’lien tlic afl'dirs of Aurungzohe wore tlic most pro- 
mising aspect, he was near losing, by his owm death, 
the empire which he had acquired by the murder of his 
relations. On the twenty-fllUi of May, he fell into a 
fever. His distemper was so violent, tiiat he was al- 
most deprived of his reason. His tongue wgs seized 
witii a paksy ; he lost liis speech, and all dc&paired of 
)iis iccovery. The people were silent; and looked for- 
ward for a sudden revolution. Intrigues for the empire 
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commencoil. Tlic lords, met in pi ivate in their palaces ; 
the court, tlic haiam, wire lull of «^chonieh It was 
already whispeied aLioad, that he was actually dead. 
Some regretted lyin as an able Prince, ..orne as a great 
general; many were ot opinion, that licdvin had inter- 
feied in punibhing his injustice to liis reldtions. His 
sister, the Princess IloshiniVa, who had possessed his 
confidence, was tliougiit to coiirc.il his death till her 
own plans for the succession ol l.is younger son to the 
thione should be ripe for execution 

Unci 1 tain and improbable riinh>'irs were, in the 
moan time, ciiciilated, and swallowed will, avidity by 
the people. 'I’lieir aileclions lor the old Kinporor 
being still entire, tiicy loatid fu lions to Haiti r their 
wishes. The Maraja. tney sai*!, was in lull ni.iic'' to 
reliase him from lonlaument. Moha’iet, evt i averse 
to Aurung/ebe, was on his way with an army lor the 
siiine purpose, liom Cabul ; and had ah oath passed 
Lahore. The piople of Agra, they affiimid, wuc ac- 
tuated by tumult and commotion ; the garrison oi the 
citadel was mutinous, and Etabar, who commanded in 
the pi ICO, waitid onl) lor the new , ol the death of the 
new I mpeior to iTi'iii the gates to Ins ancient lord. 
Tliouiih it was iii'piwsible lliat tin si fictions could have 
any piohabic loundation, bom the shortness oi the 
time, they were received with implicit laith by a credii-- 
lous niuititiide. The very shopktepers and artisans 
neglected their business lor news. 1 Jiey gathei td to- 
gether in groups ; and one continued whispLi ol impor- 
tant and incredible events flew over all the streets of 
Delhi. 

The Prince Shaw Allum was not, in the mean time, 
idle. He secretly waited upon many ol tlie nooiiity, 
and solicited their inieiest, with large promises ol era- 
titude and advantage, in the event of his lalhei ’s de- 
mise. Uoshindra, who was best acipiaintid with the 
intentions»of the Emperor, insinuated, ludt the succes- 
sion was to fall on Akbar, as yet but a hoy. Jloth par- 
ties averred, however, in public, that at present there 
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was no occasion for a new Prince. Aurungz6be him- 
self, they said, only managed tlie empire during the 
debility of mind which his illness hud brought upon 
Shaw Jchin. That monarch, continued they, being 
now recovered, will resume the reins of government; 
and dispose of the succession in favour of any of his 
posterity whom he shall think worthy of the throne of 
the Moguls. The people already believed themselves 
under the government of the old Emperor. The no- 
bility entertained no resolution ‘of that kind. Their 
acquiescence under Aurungz^be had rendered them 
afraid of the restoration of his father. They knew 
that the Maraja and Mohabet, who still professed 
tliemselves the friends of the latter, would, in the event 
of his enlargement, carry all before them ; and feared 
the violence of the first, as n)uch as they dreaded the 
abilities of the second. 

EtabAr, who commanded the citadel of Agra, seemed 
now' to have the fate of the empire in his hands. To 
open the gates to Shaw Jehau was to involve all in con- 
fusion ; though it might be exj>ected, that from the 
attachment of the peoj)Ie to llieir ancient sovereign, 
tumult and commotion would soon<subside. Aurung- 
zfibe, in the short intervals of hi& excessive pain, ap- 
plied his mind to business. lie gathered tlie sense of 
the people from the dark anxiety which covered the 
features of his attendants. He called his son Shaw 
Allum befoie him. He desired him to keep himself in 
readiness in case of his death; to ride post to Agra, 
and to take the merit of releasing Sbaw' Jeh'in. “ Your 
only hopes of empire, and even the safety of your 
person,” said he, “ will depend upon the gratitude of 
your grandfather. Let not, thereforo, any other person 
deprive you of that advantage.” He then called for 
pen and ink, and'wrote to Eta bar to keep a strict watch 
upon the Emperor : “ As my death is not pertain,” 
said Aurungzfibe, “ let not your fears persua^ you to 
trust to the gratitude of any man.” 

The anxiety sliewn by the Emperor on the occasion. 
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convinced mankind that he thought his own recovery 
doubtful. The lord.s quitted the palace, and each 
began to prepare against the worst events. He sent 
on the littli day, a summons to all the nobility to come 
to the hall of audience. He ordered hiin.'^elf to be car- 
ried into the assembly ; and he requested tliem, from 
Lis bed, to prevent tumults and commotions. “ A 
lion," said he, alluding to his father, “is chained up j 
and it is not your interest to permit him to break loose. 
He is exasperated by real injuries ; and he fancies 
more than he feels.” He then called for the great seal 
of the empire, vi hich he bad intrusted to the Princess 
Itoshin/lra. He ordered it to be sealed up in a silken 
bag, with his private signet, and to be placed by his 
side. His exertion to speak to the nobles tlircw him 
into a swoon. They thouglit him dead. A mvwmur 
flew around. He, however, lecoverLd himself; and 
ordering Joy Singh and some of the piiiicipal lords to 
approach, he took them by the hand. Day after day 
he was thus brought into the presence of the nobility. 
All intrigues ceased at the hopes of his recovery. On 
the tenth day of his illness the fever began to leave 
him. and on the thirteenth, tliough weak, he was ap- 
parently out of danger. The stoiin that was gathering 
subsided at once. A serene calm succeeded ; and 
people wondered why their minds had been agitated 
and discomposed by the hopes and fears of revolutiei* 
and change. 

The sickness of Aurungz^-be was productive of a dis- 
covery of importance to a monarch of his jealous and 
provident disposition. He found that Shaw Allum, 
whom he had designed for his successor in the throne, 
had snew n more eagernes.s in forwarding the schemes 
of his ow n ambition, than anxiety for the recovery of 
his father. He also found, from the reception given to 
the solicitations of the Prihee by the nobility, that bis 
influeneef too inconsiderable to secure to him the 
undisturUbd possession of the empire. His pride was 
hurt by the first; his prudence penetrated into tlie 
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cause of the second. He bad long thought the self- 
denial ol' his sou to be a cloke for some deep-laid de- 
sign ; and an accident had convinced him of the truth 
of what he had sus|)cctcd before. The mother of Shaiv 
^luin was only tlic daughter of a petty Raja.. Au- 
rungzfebe had, on account of her beauty, taken her to 
wife ; but tlie meanness of hci birth had left a kind of 
disgrace on her son in the eyes of the nobles, who 
revered the high blond of thc' house of Timur. The 
Emperor, theretorc. in his youngest son, found a 
remedy against tlio ohjectious of the nobility fo Shaw 
.Mlum. That Prince was born to Aurung/ebe by the 
daughter of Shaw Nawaz, of the Imperial house of 
hefi. The Persian nobility, who were miinerous in the 
siTvicc of the empire, discovered a great attachment to 
Akbar; and c\en the Moguls prelerred him, on account 
ol the ])uritv ol Ids blood, to his brother. TJic affections 
of the Empeior were rd.so in his favour; and he now 
seriously endeaxoured to pave his way to the suc- 
ce.*'.sion. 

M lieu flit family of Dara had, with the unfortunate 
Prince, fallen into the bauds of Auruugzi'''be‘, that mo- 
narch hod, at the re()uestof'his father and the Princess 
Jehan.u’a, deliiered over the only daughter of Dara 
into their hand''. She remained in the prison at Agra 
with Iv r grandlather. Aun'ugzi'be. upon his recovery, 
•nil ote a letter, full of pi ofes''iou3 of regard, to Ids father ; 
and he coiicluded it with a formal demand of the 
daughter of Dara for his son Akbar; hoping, by that 
connexion, to sccuie the influence of the young Prince 
among the nobles. 'I'hc heice spirit of Shaw .TchAn 
took iiro ; .lelianara's indisination arose. Ihev rejected 
tlic pro{H>ttion with di'^lain; and the old Emperor 
rclurned for answer, that the insolence of Aurungzebe 
was efjual to his crimes. 'I he young Princess was, in 
the mean time, alarmed. She feared forct where en- 
treaty had not prevailed. Slic concealed ew Bagger in 
licr bosom ; and deciai'ed, that she would siBFer death 
a hunched times over, before she would give her hand 
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to the son of her father’s murderer. Shaw Jehan did 
not fail to acquaint Aiirunsjyt^be of her resolution in 
her on n words ; and that Prince, with his usual pru- 
dence, desisted from his desion. He even took no 
notice of the harshness of his father's letter. He wrote 
to him, soon after, for some of the Imperial j(‘\A els to 
adorn his throne. “ Let him "overii w ith more justiec,” 
said ShaAvJeh.in, ‘‘for equity and cit'mency are the 
only jew els that can adorn a throne. I am weary oi 
his avarice. Let me hear no more of precious stones. 
The haininers are ready which will crii^h them to dust, 
when he importunes me for them ut;<iin.” 

Aurunpzebe recei\ed the rcproaelies of his father 
AAith his AAonted eoolne's. He even wrote back to 
Agra, that to offend the Emperor va as far from hein^' 
the intention of his lUititul servant. Let Shaw Jehan 
keep hi- jewel-.’’ said he, “nay more, let him command 
all those of Aurungzt'he. His amusements constitute u 
part of the liappine.s-> of his son.” The old Einpeioi 
AAas struck with this conduct. He knew it to be 
feigned; hut the power of liii son to enforce his le- 
quests gaAC value to his moderation. He acronlingK 
sent to him a present of jewels, aaIiIi a part of the 
ensigns of Iinpcikl dignity, to the value of two hun- 
dred anil filt> lhou-.auel pouiuLs. He acrom|)aujetl 
them AAilli a -hoit htter: “Take these, aaIucIi 1 am 
destined to w cur no moie. Your foi tune lias prevailed 
bnt}<)ur moderation has more power than ) our fortune 
over Sliaw Jehan. M'ear them w ith dignity ; and make 
.some amend- to \our family lor thcii imsfortunes by 
youroAAii lonown.” Aurungzehe hiir.st into tears ufion 
the occa-ion ; and he Avas thought sincere. 'J'lie spoils 
of Siija Auiv on the same d.iy presented at the foot of 
his throne. His fears being now removed, there was 
room left for humanity. He ordeied them from his 
sight, and then retired in a melimcholy mood from the 
hall of auA*icnce. 

During thc.se transactions at court, ShaAv Allum AAas 
commissioned by his father to take the commaacl of tlie 
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Imperial army in the Decan ; Shai&td being rendered 
unfit Ibr that charge by tlie wounds whicli he had 
received from tlic assassins armed against him by the 
Maruja. 'riie forwaa’dness of the Prince in making a 
party during his father’s illness, adhered to the;nmid of 
Aurungzthe : but he concealed his sentiments on that 
subject, 'i'herc, however, subsisted a coolness which 
the accurate observers of human nature could plainly 
jjerceivc in tlie conduct of the Emperor; and his 
abridiring the power and revenue of his son when he 
appointed him to tlie government of the Decan, shewed 
tliHt he distrusted his loyalty. Men, v\ ho arc willing 
to suppose that Auriingzt'bc sacrificed every other pas- 
sion to ambition, aflinn, that he became even careless 
about the life of bis son ; and they relate a story to 
support the justice of tlie observation. A lion issuing 
from a fore<'t not far distant from Delhi, did a great 
deal of miscliicf in the open country. The Emperor, 
in an assembly of tlie. nobles, coolly ordered his son to 
bring liim tli< skin of the lion, without permitting him 
to make Uk' necessary prejiarations for this dangerous 
species of imiitiiig. hbaw Alliim, whose courage was 
equal to hi.-. r( «civedness and moderation, cheerfully 
obeyed; aiul when the master of the huntsmen pro- 
posed to provide him with net's, he said : “No; Au- 
rungzche, w lien at my age, feared not to attack any 
L,.ast of prey without formal preparations.” He suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, and brought tlic lion’s skin to his 
father. 

The arrival of the Prince in the Dccan superseded 
the Maraja, wJio, during the illness of Shai'"*, com- 
manded tlic army. He lequc-led to be peniuited to 
return to hi"' govenimeat of (Jiizerat; but it had been 
conferred upon Moh;ibet. This lord, during the trou- 
bles whicli couvuUcd tlie empire, remaiised quiet in his 
govenimeat of the city and province of C’abul. He 
ritained his loyalty to Shaw- J than ; and ex/’Culed the 
duties of his office in the name of tliat l'iiy<?e. After 
tlve deatl) of Dura, and the flight of Suja beyond tlie 
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limits of the empire, he saw dn end to all the hopes of 
the restoration of his ancient lord. He, therefore, be- 
gan to listen to the proposals of Aurungzfibe. That 
Prince informed him, that instead of being offended 
at his attachment to his ancient lord, he was mudi 
pleased with his loyalty : that such honour, conduct, 
and bravery as those of Mohabet, far from raising the 
jealousy of the reigning Prince, were deemed by him 
as valuable acquisitions to his empire ; and that to 
shew the sincerity of lifs professions, he had sent him a 
commission to govern in quality of viceroy, the opulent 
kingdom of (luzerat. 


AURUNGZEBE. 


CHAPTER V. 

Recovery of the Emperor — Progress to Cashmire-^ 
Disturbances in Guzerat — Conquest of Assdm — 
Death and character of Meer Jumla — Insurrection 
of Fahiers — quelled — An universal peace— Death of 
the Prince Mahommed — War xcith Scwdfi — Death 
of the Emperor Shaic Jehan — Anecdotes of his prL. 
vate life — Grief of Aurnngicbe — Strange conduct 
and jiight of Sezcaji — The Maruja discontented — 
War against Arracdn — Chittagong reduced. 

Though Aurungzf’be was judged out of danger on the 
thirteenth day of liis illness, liis disorder hung upon 
him for more than two months. His application to 
business was an enemy to tlie speedy restoration of his 
health ; but the annual rains, which commenced in 
July, having rendered the air more cool, his fever 
entirely Iclf him, and he soon regained his former 
^t^en^th. His physicians ad\ised him to avoid, by an 
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expedition to Cashtuirc, tlie heat of tlic on-suing season ; 
and his favourite sister Rochinitra, « hose counsels he 
generally followed, being very desirous of visiting that 
aeliglitfufc country, persuaded him to prepare for his 
pYogress. The affairs of the empire had become settled 
with his returning health. The hopes of novelty had 
subsick^d in tlic minds of the people ; and the })recision 
witli which government was carried on, left room for 
neither their hopes nor their fears. The superficial 
judges of things however blamed the Emperor for quit- 
ting the centre of his dominions uhiist his father re- 
mained a prisoner in his own capital. Aurungz^be 
judged of tlic iuture by the past ; the nobles were 
tired of revolution and wars, and the vulgar are seldom 
mutinous or troublesome, where no glaring oppression 
exists. 

About the middle of December I6t)4, the Emperor, 
after a tedious preparation for bis progress, left Delhi ; 
and moved toward Laliore, at wliich city he arrived by 
slow marches at Ihc end of seven weels.s. The army 
which accompanied him in this tour consisted of near 
fifty thousand men, exclusive of the retinues of his 
nobles anti the ncces'-ary follower^ of the camp. The 
heavy baggage and artillery kept tlie common highway, 
but the Emperor himself deviated often into the country 
to enjoy the diversion of hunting. The Princess 
Rochinara, fond of pomp and magnificence, was in- 
dulged in licr favourite passion by the splendour of her 
cavalcade. The Emperor, who in a great measure 
owed his success to the intelligence w hich she had from 
time to time transmitted to him from the harain, shewed 
himself grateful. Her jealousy of the intluence of Je- 
hanai A over her father first attached her to the interests 
of Aurungztbe; and the partiality shewn by her sister 
to Dura, naturally threw Kochiuuni into the scale of 
his foe. Her abilities rendered her fit for politics and 
intrigue ; and tlie warmth of her constitution, which 
she could not consecrate to pleasure, adapted her for 
bti.siness and action. 
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The proj»ress of the Prince did not obstruct the 
necessiiry business of the state. Attended by all his 
officers, the decisions of each department were carried 
from the camp to every corner of tlie emigre. Ex- 
presses stood ready on horseback at every stage ; anH 
the Imperial mandates were dispatched to the various 
provinces as soon as they were sealed in the tent of 
audience. 'I’iie nobles, as was customary in the ca- 
pital, attended daily the presence ; and appeals were 
discussed every morning as regularly as when the 
Emperor remained at Delhi. The petitioners followed 
the court ; and a small allowance from the public 
treasury was assigned to them as a compensation for 
their additional cxpence in attending the Imperial 
camp. In this manner Aurungz^be arrived at Cash- 
niire. The beauty, the cool and salubrious air of that 
country, induced him to relax his mind for a short 
time from bu.siness. He wandered over that charming 
valley after a variety of jileasuros ; and he soon re- 
covered that vigour of constitution which his attention 
to public business, as well as his late sickness, had 
greatly impaired. 

The universal peace which had encouraged the Em- 
peror to undertake his progress to Cashmire, was not of 
long continuance. Disturbances broke out in the king- 
dom of Cruzerat. The Rajas of the mountains, thinking 
the tribute which they paid to the empire too high, 
rebelled. Rai Siugb was chosen chief of the confede- 
racy. They joined their forces, and issuing from their 
narrow valleys, presented a considerable army in the 
open country. Cnttub, a general of experience, was 
ordered against them with the troops stationed in the 
adjacent provinces. He arrived before tlie rebels arli 
encamped in their presence. Both armies intrenched 
themselves and watched the motions "of each other. 
The commanders were determined not to fight at a 
disaxlvantag^ j and they continued to harass one an- 
other with flying parties, whilst the main bodies re- 
mained in their respective camps. Sli^t skirmishes 
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happened every day, in whicli ncitlier side arrogated to 
themselves any great advantage. 

The mountaineers, being chiefly of tlie Rajaput tribe, 
at lengtHiresolved to continue no longer inactive. The 
nights, being lighted with the increasing moon, were 
unsuitable for a surprise ; but an accident happened 
which favoured tlicir designs. Under tire cover of a 
flying shower tliey fell upon the Moguls. Advancing 
in a cloud, tlicy came nnjierceivcd to the intrenchnients ; 
and many had clarnbereii over tl)c walls before the 
sentries gave the alarm. A sudden tumult and con* 
fusion flew over the. camp ; and a dreadful slaughter 
commenced, 'rhe Afoguls had no time either to arm 
or to form. The horses broke loose from their piquets, 
and rushed, in disorder, over men, and tents, and bag- 
gage, and arms. Some who had mounted were thrown 
headlong witlj their horses over tlie tent-ropes and 
other embarrassments of the camp. 

A few in the mean time opposed the enemy in a 
tumultuous manner. The Rajaputs tliemselves were 
in disorder. 'I’hc confusion and terror of the scene in- 
timidated all. 'I'licy withdrew on both sides ; as they 
could not distinguish friends from Joes. The night was 
full of horror. Every heart beat with fear ; every 
tongue joined in the uproar; every eye looked im- 
patiently for day. The light of morning at length ap- 
peared; and a sudden shout from both aiTuies gave 
testimony of tlieir joy. Preferring certain danger to 
evils which they could not distinguish clearly, each 
side, on the approach of buttle, discovered that ele- 
vation of spirit which others derive from victory. The 
rebels renewed the attack, but the Imperial general, 
wiio had improved the suspension of battle, was -now 
pix?parcd to receive them. Rai Singh, with a body o( 
his oflicers, charged in the front of the Rajaputs, and 
sustained tlic whole shock of the Moguls. Three hun- 
dred persons of rank, with Rai Singh, the'' general of 
the confederates, lay dead on the field ; fifteen hundred 
of their followers were slain, the remaining part of tlie 
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rebels havin;i; fled, and left tfieir camp standing to the 
victors. The Imperial general pursued the fugitives 
into their mountains ; and, in the space of six months, 
he reduped their^ whole country, and, depriving tlie 
Princes of their hereditary jurisdictions, he subjccteci 
the neople to the authority of temporary governors who 
derived tlieir jfovver from Aurungzt^be. 

Diirijig these transactions in the north and west, 
Jutnla continued in tlie government of Bengal. After 
the t(Jtal defeat and tl/glit of Suja, he returned to the 
capital of his province to regulate public ali'airs, thrown 
into confusion by a length of hostilities. AurungzObe, 
jealous of the great power and reputation of Jumla, 
had signified to that lord, that his presence in the capital 
would he soon neerssarv for discharging the duties of 
his liigh ofiice of vizier. lie at the same time infbrtned 
him, that he longed much to have an ojjportunity of ex» 
pressing in ])crson tlie high sense which he entertained 
of liis eininont services. Jumla, who preferred the 
pomp and activity of tlie field to the sedentary business 
of the clo.set, signified to the Enijieror his desire of 
continuing in his province ; pointing out a service from 
which the empire might derive great advantage, and he 
himself considerable honour. 

Aurungzebe, who was unwilling to discover his jea- 
lon.sy to a man whom he esteemed as well as feared, 
acquie.sccd in the proposals of Jumla. lie, however, 
re.solvcd to point out to that lord an enemy, which 
might divert liiiii from any designs he might have 
to fortify himself in the rich and strong kingdom of 
Bengal against the empire. An army inured to war 
were devoted to .fuinla; and his ambition was not 
greater than hi.s ability to gratify it in the highest line. 
To the north of Bengal lies the rich province of AssAm, 
which discharges the groat .river Baramputre into the 
branch of»the Ganges which passes by Dacca. Tlie 
King of .‘k^aiu, falling down this river in his fleet 
of boats, had, during the civil wars, nut only ravaged 
tlie lower Bengal, but appropriated to himself whal 
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part of that country lies "bctticen tlic flanges at Dacca 
and the mountains which environ Assam. Ilis power 
and wealth made him an object of glory as viell as of 
plunder; and Jumla received an Imperial mandate to 
inarch against iiim with his ai*my. 

Juiula, liaving filed off his troops by squadrons 
toward Dacca, joined them at that city; and, embark- 
ing them on the liaramfmtre, moved up into the country 
which the King of Assam had long subjected to dcpi’c- 
dation. No enemy appeared in the field. They had 
withdrawn to the fortress of Azo, which the King had 
built on the side of the mountains which looks toward 
Bengal. Jumla invested the place, and forced the 
garrison to surrender at discretion ; then, entering the 
mountains of Assam, defeated the King in a pitched 
battle, and besieged him in his capital of Kirgauu. J'he 
vanquished Prince uas .soon obligi il to leave the city, 
with all its wealth, to the mercy of the enemy, and to 
take refuge, with a few adherents, in the inountuin.s of 
T>assn. In many naval conflicts on the river and great 
lakes, through wiiich il flowed, .Inmla came off victo- 
rious ; and the small forts on the hanks fell successively 
into his hands. 

'riius far success attended the arms of Jrfnila. But 
the rainy season came on with unusual violence, and 
covered the. valley w-hich forms the province of Assam, 
with water. There was no room left for retreating; 
none for advancing beyond Kirganu. TJjc mountains 
around were involved in tempi’st, and, hesule.s, were full 
of foes. The King, upon the approach of the Impc- 
rialist.'i. removed the grain to the hills, and the cattle 
were driven away. Di.strc-^5, in every form, attacked 
the army of Jumla. They had wealth, but they were 
destitute of provision.s, and of every thing necessary for 
supporting them in the country till the return of the 
fair season. 'I'o remain was impossible;, to retreat 
almost- impracticable. The King had dC'-troyed the 
roads in the passes of the mountains ; and he harassed 
the march ot the Imperialists with incessant skirmishes. 
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Jumla, in the mean time, conducted his measures with 
his wonted abilities and prudence; and carried buck 
his army, covered with glory, and loaded with wealth, 
into tlie territory near tlie entrance of the mountains 
from Hehgal. 

Expresses carried ihc news of the success of Jumla 
to the Emperor. He ccquaintcd Aurungzeljc that he 
had opened a pa.ssage which, in another season, nnght 
lead his arms to the borders of Cliina. Elated witli 
this prospect of extending his conquc.sts, he began to 
levy forces, and rli.spatchcd orders to Jumla to be in 
readiness for the field by the return of the season. But 
tlic death of that general put an end to this wild design. 
Upon his arrival at Azo a dreadful sickness prevailed 
in the army, and he hiui.self fell a victim to the epidemic 
malady which carried ofi'hi.s troops. Though the death 
of Jumla reli('vcd the Emperor of some of his political 
fears, he was allbcted by an event which he neither cx- 
jKictcd nor wished. He owed much to tlie friendship 
of tJmt great man ; he admired his abilities and renown 
in arms. 

I'Jiough Jumla arose to the summit of greatness from 
a low degree, mankind ascribed his elevation less to his 
fortune than to liis great parts. Prudent, penetrating, 
and brave, he excelled all the commanders of his age 
and country in conduct, in sagacity, and in spirit. 
During a war of ten years, when he commanded flie 
army of the King of Tilliugana, he reduced the Carnatic 
and the neighbouring countries, with all their forts; 
some of which are still impregnable against all the dis- 
cipline of Europeans. He was calculated for the in- 
trigues of the cabinet as well as for the stratagems of 
tlie field. He was wise in planning, bold in execution, 
master of bis mind in action, though elevated with all 
the fire of valour. In his^rivate life he was amiable 
and huB^c; in his public transactions dignified and 
just. Hignlisdaincd to use ungenerous means against 
his enemies, and he even expressed his joy upon the 
escape of Sujafrom his arms. He was, upon tlie whole. 
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equal in abilities to Aurungz^be, with no part of 
the duplicity which stamped some of the actions of tliat 
Prince with meanness. Jumla, to his death, retained 
the name of vizier, though the duties of the office were 
discharged by Raja Ragnatta, who did not long* survive 
him. 

The security which Aurungzfebc acquired by the 
defeat of so many formidable rivals, was disturbed from 
a quarter which added ridicule to danger. In the 
territory of the Prince of Marwftr, near the city of 
Nagur, there lived an old woman, who was arrived at 
the eightieth year of her age. She possessed a consi- 
derable hereditary estate, and had accumulated, by 
penury, a great sum of money. Being seized with 
a fit of enthusiasm, she became ail of a sudden prodigal 
of her wealtli. Fakiers and sturdy beggars, under 
a pretence of religion, to Uie number of five thousand, 
gathered rounil her castle, and received her bounty. 
These vagabonds, not satisfied with a\ hat the old woman 
bestowed in charity, armed themselves, and, making 
predatory excursions into tiie country, returned with 
spoil to the house of their patroness, AAhere they mixed 
intemperance and riot with devotion. The people, 
oppressed by these sanctified robbers, rose upon them, 
but they w ere defeated w ith great slaughter. 

Repeated disasters of the same kind were at last 
attributed to the power of enchantment. This ridi- 
culous opinion gaining ground, fear became predominant 
in 'the opponents of the Fakiers. The banditti, ac- 
quiring confidence from their success, burnt and de- 
stroyed the country for many leagues ; and surrounded 
the castle of the pretended enchantress with a desert. 
The Raja marched against them with his native troops, 
but was defeated; the collectors of the Imperial re- 
venue attacked them, but they were forced to give way. 
A report prevailed, and was eagerly believyd by the 
multitude, that on a certain day of the rnotm the old 
lady used to cook in the scull of an enemy a mess com- 
posed of owls, bats, snakes, lizards, hun^an flesh, and 
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other horrid ingredients, %vhich she distributed to her 
followers. Tiiis abominable meal, it nas believed by 
the rabble, had tlie surprising effect of not only render- 
ing theni void of all fear themselves, and of inspiring 
their enemies wifli terror, but even of making thebi 
invisible in the hour of battle, when tliey dealt their 
deadly blows around. 

Iheir numbers being now increased to twenty thou- 
sand, this motley army, with an old w'oman at their 
head, directed tlieir rilarch toward the capital. Bis- 
tainia, fur that was her name, was a commander full 
of cruelly. She covered her route with murder and 
devastation, and hid her rear in the smoke of burning 
villages and towns. Having adva»iced to Narnoul, 
about five days’ journey from Aiira, the collector of the 
revenue in that place opposed her with a force, and was 
totally defeated. The affair was now become serious, 
and commanded the attention of the Emperor, ile 
found that the minds of the soldiers were tainted with 
the prejudices of tlie people, and he thought it necessary 
to combat Bistamia with weapons like her own. Sujait 
was ordered against the rebels. The Emperor, in the 
presence of the ai my, delivered to that general Irilieta 
written with liis own hand, which wtie said to eontain 
ina>j,ical incantations. His reputation for sanctity was 
at least equal to that of Bistamia; and he ordered 
a billot to be carried on the point of a spear before 
each squadron, which the soldiers v\ ere made to believe 
w'ould counteract the enchantments of the enemy. The 
credulity which induced them to dread the witchcraft of 
the old woman, gave them confidence in tlic pretended 
charm of Aurungzebe. 

The Fakiers, after their victory at Xarnoul, thought 
of nothing but the empire for their aged leader. Having 
rioted upon the spoils of the country 4or several days, 
they solegmly raised Bistamia to the throne, which 
gave thcni»an excuse for festivity. In the midst of 
their intemperate joy, Sujait made hi.s appearance. 
They fought witii the fury of fanatics; but when the 
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idea o( supernatural aid Was dispelled from the minds 
of the Imperialists, the Fakiers were not a mateh for 
their swords. It nus not a battle, but a confused 
carnage : a few ow ed their lives to llie mercy of Sujait, 
the rest met tlie death which tliey deserved. Aurung- 
z6bc, when he received Sujait after his victory, could 
not help smiling at tlie ridicule thrown upon his arms, 
by the opposition of an old woman at the head of a 
naked army of mendicants. “ I find,” said he, “ that 
too much religion among the vulgar i« as dangerous as 
too little in a monarcli.” The ICmperor, upon this 
occasion, acted the part of a great Prince, who turns 
tlie passions and superstitions of mankind to the accom- 
plishment of his own designs. It was more easy to 
countcr?ict the power, tlian to explode the doctrine, of 
witchcratt. 

The season of peace and public happiness affords few 
maU-’dals for history. Had not the rage of conquest 
inflamed mankind, ancient times would have passed 
away in silence, and unknown. Kras are marked 
by hank s, by the rise of states, the fall of empires, and 
the evils of human life. Years of tranquillity being 
distinguislird by no striking object, «arc soon Inst to llic; 
sight. 'J he niiud ileliglits only in the relation of trans- 
actions wiiieli eontribiile to infonmUiou, or awaken its 
temler passions. We wi'.h to live in a peaceable age ; 
but we read with most pleasure the history of limes 
abounding \\it!i revolution!? and important events. A 
general tranquillity now prevailed over the empire of 
ilinclostHn. Aurungzelto, pleased with the sfilubrious 
air «)r C'a'hmire, conlimiMl long in tliat romantic 
conntvv . N othing marks thr annals of that period but 
a lew changes in the vlepaitments of the court, and in 
the govenimcnts of pio\iuce.s; which, though of some 
importance to the natives <'»f India, would furnish no 
uiiuiseuient in Ikiro^K'. 

In the .seventh ytar of the F.mpcror's rt^yn, his son 
the Prince Mahoinmed die<l in prison in the castle of 
(luuliar. Impatient under his confinement, his hcaltii 
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had been lonp upon tlic decline; and grief put at lastf 
an end to misibrtune which the passions of youth had 
begun, llis favourite wife, the daughtn' of Suja, was 
the coinpanion of his melancholy ; and she pined away 
with sorrow, as being the cause of the unhappy fate of 
her lord. Mahonmied had long supported his si)irits with 
tlie hopes that his fatlier would relent : but the sickness 
of the I'linperor, during w hich he had named another 
Prince to the throne, coutinued him that his crime was 
not to be forgiven. iClahoniined, though violent in the 
nobler passions of the human mind, \\as in his private 
character generous, friendly, and Jiinnanc. lie loved 
battle for its dangers; he despis<'d glory which was not 
purchfi'cd with jicril. lie was c%e!i disappointed when 
an enemy fled; and was heard to .'ay, “ That to pur'^ue 
fugitives was only tlie bu-iucss of a coward.’' Put he 
was untit for the cabinet ; and rather a good partizan 
than a great general in the field, lie had hohlncs.s to 
execute any undertaking, but he wanted prudence to 
plan. Had his warm disposition been tempered by 
length of years, he might have inadi? a .‘•pluidid llgiirc. 
lJut he was overact by the pa.ssions of yO.itli liefurc e.x- 
perience liad p»ii.sed his iniud. 

'J’he war with SewAji the I’rince of (’ol.in, on the 
coa-t of Mal.d)ar, wliich had been for sonic time dis- 
continued, broke out thi-» year with nxlonlih'd violejjce. 
The attempt of the Maraja upon the liie of Shaista, 
thou'zh no proof could be carried homo to tliat Prince, 
had induced Anriing/r-bc to recal him with all his native 
forces. He would no longer trust his aliairs in t.he 
hands of a man whose \iolcnt jmssioii'. could not spare 
the life of a person with whom he lived in the habits of 
friendship. A truce, rather than a .solid j^i'acc, bad 
been patched up with the enemy; but their love of de- 
predation overcame thrir public faitlf. The Prince of 
Cokin n»de incur.-.ion,s into the Dccan; and complaints 
of his hortilitics were carried to Aurmig/cbc. L'nder 
the joint command of the Uaja, Jov Singh, and Uil6re, 
a considerable force was ‘cnt against the enemy. He 
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•fled before them, and they entered his country at his 
heels. The strong-holds of his dominions soon fell 
into the hands of the Imperialists. Sewaji and his son 
surrendered themselves to Joy Singh, ,and he sent them 
under an escort to Delhi, to which city the Emperor 
was now rehirned, after his long absence in the north. 

The Emperor Shaw Jeluln, after an imprisonment of 
seven years, ten months, and ten days, died at Agra on 
the second of February, iCbb". The same disorder 
which had lost to him the empire, vias the cause of his 
death. He languished under it for fifteen days; and 
expired in the arms of his daughter Jehanara, his faithful 
friend and companion in his conlineincnt. 'J'hough Au- 
rungz^fae had kept him with all iinuginahle cautiun in 
the citadel of Agra, he was always treated with distinc- 
tion, tenderness, and respect. The ensigns of his former 
dignity remained to him ; he had still las palace, and 
his gaulen of pleasure. No diminution had been made 
in the numher of his domestics. He retained all his 
women, .singers, daneers, and servants of every kind. 
The uiiimals in <Hiich he formerly delighted were 
brought regularly into his presence. He was. gratified 
with the sight of fine horses, wild beasts, and birds of 
prey, lint he long continued melancholy; nothing 
could make a recompcnce for his loss of power. He 
foj several years could not bear to hear the name of 
Aurungzebe w ithout breaking forth into rage ; and, even 
till his death, none durst mention his son as Emperor 
of llindostan. 

They had endeavoured to conceal from him the death 
of Dara, but he knew it from the tears of Jehanara. 
The particulars of the melancholy fate of his favourite 
son made such an impression on his mind, that, absent 
in the violence of his passion, he took his sword, and 
rushed to the gaW of the ]ia!ucr. But it was shut ; and 
reminded him of his lost condition. Though 4-he rebel- 
lion of Suja had enraged him against Priiiee, 
he lost his wrath in the sujwrior crimes of Aurungzf'be. 
He heard with eagerness every turn of fortune in Ben- 
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gal; and when the flight of*Suja from that kingdmo 
reached his ears he abstained from eating for two days. 
He, however, comforted himself with the hopes of his 
return ; and, eager for the revenge of his wrongs upon 
Aurmnrzt^be, he attended with joy and satisfaction 
the vague reports which were propagated concerning 
the apjicaraiice of his son, in various provinces of the 
empire. Accounts of the dcatli of Suja came the year 
before Ills father’s death. He burst into a flood of tears : 

Alas !” said he, “ could not the Raja of Arracin 
leave one son to Suja to revenge his grandfather?” 

Aurungzebe, whether from pity or design is uncer- 
tain. look various means to sooth the melancholy of 
liis father, and to reconcile him to his own usurpation. 
'Fo express his tenderness for him nas insult; he there- 
fore flattei-ed his pride. He alitelcd to consult him in 
Jill important afiairs. He wrote him letters requesting 
his advice, dccluring that he reckoned himself only his 
vicegerent in the empire. These artful expressions, 
and the abscnc(! of every appearance of restniint on 
his conduct, made at last an impression upon his 
mind. Ihit Aurungzebe, building too much upon the 
sucerss of his art, had almost, by liis demand of the 
daughter of Uura Tor his son, ruined all the progi’css 
which he had made. His apology lor what his fatlier 
called an insult, obliterated his indiscretion ; and his 
abstaining from force upon the occasion was esteemed 
by Shaw Jelian a favour, which his pride forbade him 
to own. 

Shaw .lehan, brought up in the principles of his father 
and grandfather, was destitute of all religion in his 
youth. He had often been present when Jehangire, 
who delighted in disputes on abstruse subjects, called 
before him Indian Brahmins, Christian priests, and 
Alahommedan IMullas, to argue for their respective 
faitlis. Jehangire who, with his want of credulity on 
the subjeC^of religion, was weak in his understanding, 
was always swayed by the last who spoke. The Ma- 
hommedan, who claimed the pre-eminence of being first 
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beard, caiiie always off with the worst ; and the Em- 
peror, observing no order of time with regard to the 
Christian and Indian, was alternately swayed by both. 
The Mulla saw the disadvantage of his dignity ; and, 
being designedly late in his appearance, one day he was 
heard after the priest. Jehangire was perplexed for 
whom he should give his opinion. lie asked tlie 
advice of Shaw JeWn, and that Prince archly replied, 
“ That he too was at a loss for whom to decide. But 
as each have established the credit of their systems,” 
said he, “ with a relation of miracles, let them both be 
put to that test. Let each take the book of his faitfi 
»inder his arm ; let a fire be kindled round him ; and 
the religion of him who shall remain unhurt shall be 
mine.” The Mulla looked pale at the decision, and de- 
clared against this mode of proving his faitli : the priest 
knew the humane temper of the Emperor, and oft’ered 
himself for the pile. 'I'hcy were botli dismissed. But 
the inislortuues of Shaw Johan rendered him devout in 
his latttr days. The (’oraii was perpetually read in his 
presence; and MulUs, who relieved one another by 
turns, were always in waiting. 

The Eniptror, when he first heard of his father’s 
illness, ordered his son Shaw Alhiin to set out with all 
expedition to Agi'a. “ You have done no injury,” said 
lie, “ to my father ; and lie may bless you witli his 
dying breath. But as for me, 1 will not wound him 
with my presence ; lest rage might liaslen death before 
his time.” The Prince rode po-l to Agra ; but Shaw 
Jehan had expired two days before his arrival. His 
body was deposited in the tomb of his favourite wife, 
Mumt^za Zemaiii, with funeral solemnilies rather de- 
cent than magnificent. Whai the news of tlie death of 
his father was carried to Aurungz^be, he exliibitcd all 
the symptoms of unaffected grief. He instantly set off 
for Agra ; and, when he arrived in that city, he sent a 
message to the Princess Jehan&ra to requesJ,Ylie favour 
of being admitted into her presence. The Requests of 
an Emperor are commands. She had already provided 
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for an interview ; and she received him with flie utmost 
magnificence, presenting him with a large golden bason, 
in which were contained all the jewels of Shaw Jc^hdii. 
Tills magnificent olfering, toj^tlier with the polite dex- 
terity of the Princess in excusing her own former 
conduct, wrought so much on Aurungz^he, that he re- 
ceived her into his confidence; which she ever after 
shared in common with her sister Rochinara. 

The most remarkable transaction of the ensuing year 
was the escape of the ilaja Sewaji from Delhi ; and his 
flight through bye-roads and deserts to his own country. 
The turbulent disposition of that Prince, and his depre- 
datory incursions into tlie Imperial dominions in the 
Dccan, broiiglit upon him the arms of Aurungz^be, 
under tlie conduct of Joy Singh and iJiierc. Unfortii- 
naU* in several battles, he sliut luiuself up in his prin- 
cipal fortress; and, being i educed to extremities, he 
threw iiinioclt upon the mercy of the enemy, and was 
carried, as has been already vt luted, to Delhi. I'pon 
his arrival he was ordered into tlie jirc'-cnce, and com- 
manded by the U'-'lier to make the Uouiil obeisance to 
ttie Kuiptror. He reluscci to obey; and looking scorn- 
fully u[)on .Aurue.>,;n}e, cxliihiled iveri, iiiaik of com- 
plete contempt ot oi-. pi!.-oo. 'i he I’mperornas much 
ofrended at to,- haui’hl, demeunour oi the captive; and 
he ordfcied him to he iictautlv con Led aw av from his 
^ighl. 

The priuc'pal ladies of liic harani, and among them 
tin dmisiliter of Aiirung/*' he, saw lioin behind a curtain 
the behaviour of Sewaji. She was struck with the 
handsomeness of his person, and she admired his }))ide 
and hau<ility deportnieiit. 'J'he intrepidity of the man 
became the subject ot much conversation. Some of the 
nobles intei ceded in his behalf; and the Princess was 
wanii in her solicitations, at the fe.et of lier father. 
“ Though 1 despise pora[),'’ said Aurungzfibe, “ I will 
have those* lionours which the reliactoty presume to 
refuse. I’ower depends upon ceremony and state as 
much as upon abilities and strength of mind. Rut to 
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please a 3aughter whom *I love, I will indulge Sew4ji 
with an abatement of some of that obeisance which 
conquered Princes owe to the Emperor of the Moguls.” 
A message was sent by the Princess in the warmth of 
liLT zeal ; and the Raja, without beirfg consulted upon 
the measure, was again introduced into the hail of 
audience. 

When he entered, the usher approached, and com- 
manded him to pay the usual obeisance at the foot of 
the throne. “ I was born a Prince,” said he, “ and I 
know not how to act the part of a slave.” “ But the 
vanquished,” replied Aurungz^be, “ lose all their rights 
with their fortune. The sword has made Sewdji tny 
servant; and I am resolved to relinquish nothing of 
what the sword has given.” The Raja turned his back 
upon the throne; the Emperor was enraged. He was 
about to issue his commands against SewAji, when that 
Prince spoke thus, with a iiaughly tone of voice: 
“ Give me your daughter in marriage, and I will ho- 
nour you as her father ; but fortune cannot deprive me 
of iny dignity of hhimI, which nutliing shall extinguish 
but death.” The wTath of the Emperor subsided at a 
request which he reckoned ridiculous and absurd. He 
ordered him as a madman from his presence ; and gave 
him in charge to I’owlad, the director-general of the 
Imperial camp. He was closely confined in that oili- 
c(f!"s liouse; but he found iiiean.s to escape, after some 
months, in the disguise of a man who was admitted 
into his apartments with a basket of flower.s. 

The war with Sewaji proved fatal to the Maraja’a 
influence with Aurungzebe. Naturally passionate, de- 
ceitful and imperious, he considered every order from 
the Emperor, an injury. He had been gratified witli 
the government of Guzerat, for deserting the cause of 
tlie unfortunate Dara. When the three years of his 
subaship were expired, he received an Imperial man- 
date to repair, witli the army stationed in bjs province, 
to the assistance of Shaista against Sewaji. On the 
way, it is said, he entered into a correspondence with 
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that Prince ; being enraged to find, that the rich king- 
dom of Cnueral had been submitted to the government 
of Moliabet. It iva>i from Sewaji, that the Maraja re- 
ceived the tiiisasiins, by whose means he had attempted 
to assasshiate ShaWta. He, however, covered his crime 
with so imich art, that mankind in general believed, 
that it was only a party of the enemy, who had the 
boldness to surprise the general in his lent ; attributing 
to the known intrepidity of Seuaji, wliat actually pro- 
ceeded from the acklrcsu of Jesswint Singh. The Em- 
jicror, who expected no good from an army command- 
ed by two officers who disagreed in their opinions, re- 
called tlieni both, as has been already related; and 
patched up a temporary jicace witli tlu- enemy. Shaista, 
disfigured and maimed with his wounds, returned to 
court; but the Maraja retired in disgust to his lieaiJj- 
tary dominions. 

Shaista, at once, as a reward for his services, and a 
compensation for his inisfortunes, was raised to the go- 
vernment of Bengal, which had been inaiiagcd by de- 
puty ever since the deatli of .lumla. The affairs of the 
province stood in need of liis prcaence. Tin: death of 
Juinla liad cncouragetl the Prince of .Vrracan to invade 
the eastern division <*f Bengal. Jle possessed himself 
of all the country along the coast, to tlic Clanges ; and 
maintained at Chittagong some Portuguese banditti, as 
a harrier against the empire of the Moguls. These 
robbers, under the jirotection of the invader, spread 
tlieir lavagcs far and wide. They scoured the coast 
with their piratical vessels; and extended their depre- 
dations through all the branches of the C ranges. The 
complaints of the oppressed province were carried to 
the throne; and Sliaista was not only commissioned to 
extirpate the pirates, but even to penetrate with his 
arms into Arracan. A generous regret^for Suja joined 
issue with an attention to the public benefit, in the 
mind of Atirungz^be. The cruelty exercised against 
the linfortuflate Prince was not less an object of revenge, 
than the protection afforded to public robbers. 

VOL. in. z 
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ShaisW, upon his arrival in tlie province, sent a fleet 
and three thousand land forces, under the command oi 
IJassen IJe*?, against tlie Raja of Arracdn. The fleel 
saih'd from Dacca, and falling down the great river 
sarprised the forts of Jugdea and Allumgire Magur 
which the Haja had formerly disinenihered from Ifon^ 
gal. Shipping iiis land torces on board his fleet, he se 
sail for the i^lan(l of Sindiep, wliich lies on the coast o 
( ’/hittdgone. I’lie enemy possessed in this island seve 
rai stroiig-liolds, into w'hich they retired, and dcfende( 
tliein<'Olve» with great bravery. The Mo^ul however 
in the space ot a lew weeks, reduced Sindiep, and tool 
pait of the fleet of Arracin. llassen’s force being to< 
small to art upon the continent with any prospect o 
success, Shaista had, by this time, assembled ten thou 
sand liorsc and foot at Dacca, with the command o 
which he inv'csted bis son Ameid C^han. He wrote ii 
the mean time a letter to the Portuguese, who wer 
settled at (.-hittagong, making them advantageous offers 
should they join his arms, or even remain in a state c 
neutrality; and threatening them with destructio 
siiould they aid the enemy. 

The letter had the intended (fleet upon the Portu 
gue.se, who began to fear the threatened storm. The 
immediately entered into a iK'gotiation with llasse 
B('g. The llaja of Arracan was apprised of tlieir in 
tt.ilions, by one of their own party, who betrayed the 
secret. He prepared to take ample vengeance by pu 
ting them all to tlic sword. The Portuguese, in th 
critical situation, ran to their boats in the night, and s( 
s.iil for the island of Sindiep, wheie they were well n 
ccived by nasse.n. lie ordered themj soon after, t 
proceed to Bengal. Shaista, upon their arrival, adhere 
to his foinner pvomi.se, andg.ivc them liouses and land 
He engaged many of them in ids service ; and he tor 
adv.intagc of their experience in naval affairs, by joii 
ing them, with their armed vessels, to ,the propose 
expedition against Arracdn. 

F.very thing being prepared for tlie invasion, Ainei 
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xvith his fleet, consisting of about five hundred sail, and 
a considerable body of horse and foot, departed from 
Dacca in the beginning of the fair season ; and, in the 
space of six days, crossed the river Phenny, which di- 
vides Chittagongrfroin Bengal. The troops of Arracan 
made a shew of oi)position ; but they fled to the capital 
of the province, whieii was about fifty miles distant. 
They shut themselves up in the fort. Ameid pursued 
them without delay. 'I’hc fleet sailed along the coast, 
in sight of the army, between the island of Sindiep and 
the shore. Wlicn it had reached Comorca, the fleet of 
ArracAn, consisting of about three Jmndred (Ihorabs 
and aniifd boats. nia«h‘ its appearance. A smart en- 
gagement ensued, in which tlic enemy were repulsed, 
with a considerable loss of men, and thirty-six of their 
vessels. Being roiuibrced the next day, they prepar“d 
to renew the figlit, Amtid, fearing the defeat of his 
fleet, ordered it to liaw I in close to tfic shore, and, hav- 
ing detached a thoii-'and musketeers, w ilh some great 
guns, fio'n liis army, posted them among the bushes 
behind the fleet. 

Tlie enemy, encouraged by the retreat of tiie JVIognls 
hom (*'{■ op<.i,sui, ^Ktrsuc’d them with great eagcruessi, 
and htgan Ihc’ allaciv within juusi.et-snot oJ llie land. 
The Moguls tifleudul .’.e-ai selves will) robolution. 'The 
enemy pressed on turiou-iy, and bi'gan to board tlieir 
Ix^dt'. The whole fleet would Lav<‘ eeil duly been de- 
stroyed, liad not the dolachineet upon tii" shore ad- 
ranetd to I’le watci’s edge, kff|j'>g up such a lire 
upon llie eimnv, with gmts and suialJ .'’iiiis, ns obliged 
them to put oliT(< -ta. Many were, however, di.sablcd 
ill .■)Uch n mauufi- as not to escape, and they vvcil so 
niucli discouragtxl, tliut they fled up the river, and se- 
cured thcmsilvis bdiimJ Itie fort. Aiiaid, without 
delay, laid siege to the place. The enemy lost their 
courage with tlieir success. They behaved in a dastard- 
ly lira, mei* ^ The town vvas very stiong, and well sup- 
plied w ith'^irtillery, stores, and provisions. They, how- 
» veiifsU evaeuatid it. excepting fifty men, who remain- 
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cd with the governor; and surrendered at discretion. 
The fugitives were pursued, and two thousand being 
surrounded on a neighbouring mountain, were taken 
and sold for slaves. Ameid found twelve hundred and 
twenty-tlyee pieces of cannon in the‘'place, and a pro- 
digious quantity of stores. He named the town Islam- 
abad; and annexed the whole province to the king- 
dom of Bengal. 


A U R V X (J Z E li E. 


ciiAFriiii vr. 

Origin of the quarrel tikh Persia— Conduct of Skate 
Abds — A iiruiigzl be endeavours to appease him — He 
prepares for tear — If ’rites a letter to the vizier — 
which is intercepted — The Emperor suspects the Per- 
sian nobles — A proclamation — A massacre threaten- 
ed — Consternation at Delhi — The Princess Jehandra 
arrives from Agra to appease the Pq^ians — The vi- 
zier e.rculpatcs himself— The Persian 'nobility received 
into favour — March of the Emperor — Death and 
character (f Shaw Abas — Peace xoith Persia — Re- 
\olt of the Prince Slum Allum — He returns to his 
duty— I Ear tt it h the AJgans — Magnificent reception 
of the King of Bucharia. 

Tiir. Emperor having, by hi.<! uddio.->s, n'j well as by his 
crimes, extricated himself from domestic hostilities, was 
suddenly involved in a foreign w ar. The Persians, who, 
with a preposterous negligence, had remained quiet 
during the civil dissensions in India, shewed a di‘.posi- 
tion to attack Auriuigzf be, after his fortune and con- 
duct had firmly established him on the throne. But 
various reasons had induced Shaw Abds tlie Second, 
who. with no mean abilities, held then the sceptre of 
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Persia, to avoid conung to extremities with tlie house 
of 'I'iiiiur, A\hen all its branches were in arms. The 
uusucrobsful expeditions against the unconquei'ed tribes 
along th(? Indian Acean, had drained his treasury ; and 
Mohabet, who remained in a slate of neutrality in the 
iKjrthern provinces of Hindostan, kept an army of vete- 
rans in the held. The other passions of Abas were 
more violent than hi'^ ambition. He seemed more 
anxious to preserve hi» dignity at home, than to pur- 
chase fame by liis arms abroad; and, had not his pride 
been wounded by an accident, more than from any de- 
sign, on the side of Aurungzt'bc, that monarch might 
have enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which he had 
ac(iuired by blood. 

The death of Dara and the flight of Suja having given 
stability to tlie power of Anrongzebe in the eyes of the 
Princ(!S of the north, he ha<l received, in the fourth year 
of his reign, congratulatory embassies from Tartary and 
Persia. To return the compliment to Shaw Absls, Tir- 
bict Chan, a man of higli dignity, ^vas sent ambassador 
from the court of Delhi to Ispahan. He was received 
with the ceremony and respect which was due to the 
representative of so great a Prince as the Emperor of 
Hindostan. His credentials were read, in the hall of 
audience, in ttic presence of the nobility ; and the few 
presents, which the suddenness of his departure frtJln 
his court had permitted him to bring along with him to 
Abas, were accepted with condescension and expres- 
•Nions of satisfaction. Tirbicl wrote an account of his 
reception to Delhi ; and the Emperor ordered magnifi- 
cent presents to be prepared, and sent, under an escort, 
to Persia. 

The care of furnishing tlie presents is vested in an 
office which bears some resemblance to our chancery, 
having the power of ingrosouig patents, and of judging 
of their le^ljtv before tliey pas.s the seal of the empire, 
borne presents had been, at the same time, ordered to 
be prepared for the Prince of the Usbecs, whom it was 
‘•ustomary to address only by the title of Wall, or Ma- 
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«ter of the Western Tartary. The same clerk in the 
office made out the inventory of the presents for both 
the Princes ; and, at the head of the list for Persia, he 
Gblled Shaw Ab^s, Wali, or Master “bf Iran. - The in- 
ventory, accompanied by a letter to the Emperor, was 
sent with the presents to Tirbict ; and he, without ex- 
amining either, demanded an audience ol A has, and 
placed both in his hands as he “.at upon his throne. 
Ab&s, though otherwise an ex cd lent Prince, v.as much 
addicted to wine. He was intoxicated when her> reiv- 
ed Tirbiet; and with an impatience to know the ]>arti- 
Culars of the presents, he threw first hi-, cyi's on the 
inventory. When he read the W'ali, or Master ot Per- 
sia, he started, in a rage, from liis throne, and drew his 
dagger from his side. The nobles shrunk back on 
either side, and Tirhiet, who stood on the steps which 
led up to the Imperial canopy, retreated Irom the 
wrath of Ah&s. Thr I’mpcror, still continuing silent, 
sat down. Ainazemcnl was pictured in cwtry coim- 
lenancc. 

“ Approach,’" said Ahds, “ ye noble Persiar ’> ; and 
hear the particulars of the prescals sent by the Empe- 
ror of the World;" alluding to the name oi' A liumptrc, 
which Aurungz^be had assumed; “ The Empjcror of the 
World KQ the Master qf Persia!" A general imirinur 
Bp^ead around ; they all turned their eyes ujion Tirbiet. 
I'liat lord began to fear for his life ; and Abas saw his 
consUTnation. “ Hence, from my presence !"’ said he ; 

though I own not the title of Aurimgzelie to the 
world, I admit liis claim to your service. 'I'ell the 
impious son, the inhuman brother, the murderer of his 
family, that though hia ciiincs iia\e rendered him master 
of Hindustan, there is still a lord over Persia, who de- 
tests his duplicity and despises his iiower. Hence with 
tlie.se baubles ; let him purchase w ith them the favour 
of those who aiv not shocked at guilt like Ips ; hut Abas, 
whose hands are clean, shudder^ at the iniquity of a 
Prince covered with the blood of his relations.” 

'firbiet retired from the presence, and w role letters 
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to Auruntrzebe, The Emperor of Persia, in the mean 
time, ordered every necessary preparation for war. 
Tiie troops stationed on tlic skirts of the empire were 
coininandcd to ajiseinble ; new levies were made ; and 
a general ardour for an invasion of India, ran through 
all the Persian dominions. Aurungzf^be, upon receiv- 
ing the letters of I'irbiet, wrote an iinnicdiate answer to 
that lord. He laid the irholc blame on the inadvert- 
ence and ignorance ot a clerk in office ; declaring, in 
tbc ni(}st solemn manner, that he never meant an afi'ront 
to the illustrious house of Sefi. “ The title of AlLura- 
gire,” said he, “ is adopted from an ancient custom, 
pr« valent among the postcrit) of Timur. It is only 
calculated to imprc'.s subjects with awe, not to insult 
independent Princes. The presents, which I sent, ''re 
the best testimony of my respect for Shaw Abis; but 
if that l^riuce is bent on war, I arn ready to meet him 
on my frontiers with an army. Though 1 love peace 
with my neighbours, I will not prostrate my dignity 
bclorc tlicir ungovernable p'dssions.*’ 

Abas, whose cliolerie disposition was almost always 
inflamed with wine, would not admit Tirbiet into his 
presence, lie sen? an onlcr to that lord to depart his 
dominions ; and his ambassador was to be the messcu- 
ger of the unalterable resolves of Abas to Aurungz6bc. 
'J'hat Prince, when he l:ad first received tlic lettcrg of 
Tirbiet, called his son Shaw Alluiu, witli twenty thou- 
sand horse, from the Decan. He ordered him imme- 
diately to the frontiers, to watch the motions of Persia. 
A has, in the mean time, having collected his army, to 
the nuinher of eighty thoiisiuid, with an immense train 
of artillery, advanced, at their head, into Chora^san, 
Shaw Allmn was reinforced by all the troops of tlie 
northern provinces. He, however, received strict orders 
from his father, not to ii->k the issue oi’ a general action ; 
but to Itarass the enemy in his march. He him.self 
made preparations to take the field. An accident, liow- 
ever, hap})encd, which threw him into great perplcvity, 
and fetopt his progres®. 
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Amir Chan, the Imperial governor of the province 
of Cabul, having seized four 1'artars ■n ho had been sent 
as spies by Shaw Abas, to explore the state of the fron- 
tiers of India, sent them prisoners to Jlclhi. The Em- 
peror delivered them over for examination to Alimad, 
one of his principal nobles. Alinnul, having carried the 
Tartars to his own house, began to ask them questions 
concerning their commission fro\n the King oi Eersia. 
They remained silent, and he threatened them with the 
torture. One of them immediately snatched a sword 
from the side of one of Alim:id’.s attendants ; and, w ith 
one blow, laid that lord dead at his feet. I'hrec more, 
who were in the room, were slain. The Tartars arm- 
ing themsehes with the weapons of the dead, issued 
forth, dispersed themselves in the crowd, and, notwith- 
standing all the vigilance, activity, and promises ot Au- 
rungztihe, they were ne\cr heard ot more. Ihe E.mpe- 
Tor, naturallv .uispicious, btgan to suppose tl)at the 
IVrsian nobles in hi^ .ser\'ice had secreted the spies. 
He became dark and cautious, placing his emi'-sarics 
round the Jiouscs of those whom lie mo'-t siispech d. 

Advices, in the mean time, arrived at lielhi. that 
Abas, lauing finished his preparation'-, was in full 
march, with a well-appointed army, toward India. A 
letter was intercepted from tiiat Erince to .Jaftier, the 
vizjcr, a Eersian by descent. It ajipcared horn the 
letter, that a conspiracy was formed by all the Eersian 
nobility in the service of India, to betray ..Vnrnngzebe 
into the hands of the enemy, should he take the field. 
The Emperor was thrown into the utmo't perplexity. 
IJis rage, for once, got the heller of his pindence. He 
ga\e immediate orders to the eily-gnards, to surround 
all the houses ui the Eers'an nobility. Hei.-sued forth, 
at the same time, a proclamation, that none of them 
should stir ahroall upon pain of death. He called the 
Mogul lords to a council ; he ‘secured their fidelity, by 
reprisenting to tliem the urgency of the dSiiger; add, 
contrary to his usual coolness and moderation, he swore, 
hv the li\ing God, that should he find that there was 
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any ti'iitli in liic conspiracy, he would put every one of 
the P.(’i!>i<»n nobility to the sword. 

Tlie jiroclaiuation was scarce promulgated, when 
Tirbict arrived froni Persia. He presented himself 
before tlie Kinpcror; and informed him, that at his 
departure he had been called before Shaw AhAs. That 
Prince, after venting his rage agaiii't Aurung/''' lie in 
ver\ di.«rcs])ectful terms, concluded with telling the 
ainiiasscidor, That as his master iniglit soon he in want 
of ‘-wifi horses to fly from his resentment, he had or- 
dered for him three hundred out of the Imperial stables, 
whose speed would answer the expectations of his fears. 
'* M’e .‘-liall soon have occasion to try," added Abas, 
'■ whether this Congucror of the Jf’orhl can defend the 
dominions which he has usurped in Ilindostan. ’ Aa- 
rungzebe was enragcil beyond mciisure. tie command- 
ed that the hoises. as a dreadful denunciation of his 
wrath, should be killed before the gates ('t the conspi- 
rators. 'J'hc troops, at tlie same time', were ordered to 
stand to their aims, in tiie seven military stations, and 
to wait the signal of massacre, which wa- to be display- 
/'d over the gate of the palace. 

A general eonsMiiation spread over tlu* whole citv. 
The people n tired to lluir houses; and the streets w'ere 
descited. A jiaiiic sei/eci all; they saw a dreadful 
t( mpest gathering; and they knew not where it wa,^to 
fall. An aw lid silence, a>. a prelude to the .storm, pre- 
vailed. '1 he Persians were numerous and warlike ; the 
Emperor implacable and dark. 'I'hf eyes and ears of 
men were turned to every quarter, d'he doors were all 
sluil. There was a kind ot silent commotion ; a drtad- 
fal interval of suspense. Ideal sounds were taken for 
tlic signal of death ; and the timorous .seemed to hug 
themselves in the visionary security of their houses. 
The Persians had, in the •mean tiinb, collected their 
dependante. 1 hey stood armc d in the courts before 
their resp*‘Ctive houses, and were prepared to defend 
their lives, or to revenge their deaths with their valour. 

Things ictnaincd for two days in this awful .‘•ituation. 
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Aurungz^ibe himself became, for the first time, irreso- 
lute, 1 Ic was alike fearful of granting pardon and of 
indicting punishment. There was danger on both sides ; 
and his invention, fertile as it was injcxpedients, could 
point out no resource. He endeavoured, by promises 
and fair pretences, to get the principals into his hands. 
But they had taken the alarm, and no one would trust 
himself to the clemency of an enraged despot, llpon 
the first intelligence ot the conspiracy, the Emperor 
wrote to his sister Jclian^ra, who resided at Agra, to 
come with all expedition to Delhi. I'lie Persian no- 
bles, he knew, had been attached to Shaw Jehau, to 
whose favour they had owed their promotion in the 
cinpii'e; and he hoped that they would listen to the 
advice of the favourite daughter of the Piince whom 
they loved, lie himself remained, in the mean time, 
sullen and dark: he spoke to noiw*, his whole soul 
being involved in thought. 

Taer and Ctibad, two of Hie most powerful, most 
popular, and rcbfvectable of the .Mogul nobles, present- 
ed theiniohcs, at length, l)cioie the Emperor. They 
represented to liim, that it would be both unjust and 
impolitic to sacrifice tlie lives of so mauy great juen to 
bare siuspicion ; for that no proofs of tlieir guilt hatl 
hitherto apf>eaiecl, but from the bands of an enemy, 
wljp might have devised this method to sow division 
and dissension in a country which he proposed to in- 
vade. That the Persian nobles had become powerful 
in the state fiom their high military commands, their 
great wealth, the immense number of their lollowers; 
that tlte common danger had united tliein ; that the 
attack upon them would not prove a massacre but a 
civil war. That the Patau nobility, warlike, numerous, 
disafFectc<l, still hankering after tlieir ancient domina- 
tion of which tlitS'y had be«'n deprived by the folly of 
tlieir Prince.*!, us much as by the valour of the Moguls, 
would not fail to throw tlieir w< ight into tbtf’ scale of the 
Persians; and, upon the whole, tliey were of opinion, 
that peaceable measures should be adopted toward do- 
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mestic traitors, at least till the danger of foreign war 
should be removed. 

Tlic arguments of the two lords had their due weight 
with th'c Emperor. lie declared liimsell' for leniaut 
measures ; but how to cttect a reconciliation with 
honour to liimself was a matter of difficulty. The 
Princess Jehan&ra arrived in the mean time from Agra. 
Slie had travelled from that city to Delhi, on an ele- 
phant, in less than two days, though the distance is two 
hundred miles. Her brother received her v\ith joy. 
After a short conference, she presented liersclf, in her 
chair, at the door of the vizier’s house. The gates were 
immediately thrown open, and she was nslicrcil into the 
apartments of the w'omen. The visit uas a mark of 
such confidence and so great an honour ir the eyes 
of the \izier, that, leaving the Princess to be entertained 
by the ladies, he hastened, without even seeing her 
himself, or waiting for her request, to the Emperor. 
When he enteixcl the hall of audience lie prostnilcd 
hinibolf belore the iluonc. Aurimgztbe dcscerided. 
took him in his aiin.s, and embraj'cd Itiin in the most 
friendly manner He then put tlu: letter, whieh v\a.s 
the cause of tlie disturbance, in the xizicr's hand. 

Jatlicr, with a countenance expixs.sjng that .'■ercriitv 
which accomjiunies innocence, ran over tiic letter*,- 
Auruugzelie marking his features as he read. Hcfyravc 
it back, and positively denied his ever having given the 
least reason to Miaw Abas for addressing him in that 
manner. He expatiated on his o.\ii services; upon 
tho.se of his ancestors, nho had resided in Hindostan 
ever since the time of the Emperor Humaioon. He 
represented the improbability of his entertaining any 
designs against a Prince who had raised him to the first 
rank among his subjects, and had left him nothing to 
hope or to wish for, but the continuance of his favour 
and the "stabilitv of his throne. He concluded with a 
pertinent question: “What could I expect in Persia 
equal to the high office of vizier in Hindostan? Let 
cornmcni sense be an argmneut of niv innocence ; and 
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let not the Emperor, by an opinion of my guilt, declare 
to the world that I am deprived of reason.” 

Aurungz6be was convinced by the speech of JafSer j 
and he wondered from whence had proceeded .-his own 
fears. Dy way of doing him honour, he ordered him 
to be clothed with a magnificent dress ; at the same 
time directing him to command all the Persian nobles 
to make their immediate appearance in the hall of 
audience. M'hcn they were all assembled, the Em- 
peror mounted the throne ; and, after they had passed 
the usual compliments, be addre ssed llicni in a long 
bj)crcli. He cxcu:icd his proceeding.'' by reading the 
letter of AbAs ; and lie repioved them gently for their 
contumacy in not obeying his orders. He argued, 
that the power of a monurch ceases when his com- 
mands arc disputed ; and, that the indignity thrown 
upon him by their disobedience, touchtil him more 
than their supposed treason. “ Hut, ’ rontinued he, 
“ a Prince, though the representative of f Jod, is liable 
to error and deception. To own that 1 have boon 
partly in the wrong, rariie.s in ilM'lf an excuse for you. 
Forget my mi.stake ; and I promise to forgive your 
ob.stiuacv. lle.sl salislied of my favour, as 1 am de- 
termincii to rely upon your gratitude antf loyalty. Wy 
father, and c\en myself, have made you what you are ; 
let tot the hands which raised you so high repent of the 
w’ork w Inch they have made.” 

The .speech of tlie Enijicror seemed to be well re- 
ceived by all the Persians excepting Mahommed Amin, 
the son of the famous .lumla. That lord, haughty and 
daring in liis dispo.-'ition. was dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the ^izicr, hurt at the submission of his 
countryiiH-n, and piijued at tlic Emperor’s latter words, 
He looktil sternly upon A urungzt! be j and said, in a 
scornful nvanner, “ Since y\)u have been pleased tn 
pardon jus for oftcncc.s which we did not coillmit; we 
t-an do no less than forget the t rrors w hicfi ^ou have 
made.” The Emperor, pretending that he did not hear 
Amin distinctly, ordered him to repeat his words; 
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which he did tv^ice, in a Imughty and hi<^i tone of 
voice. Tiic eyes of Auruiigz&he kindled with rage. 
He seized a sword which lay by his side on tlie throne. 
He looked around to see whether any of the nobles 
prepared to resent the affront ofl'ered to his dignift-. 
They stood in silent astonishment. He sat down ; 
and his fury beginning to abate, he talked to the vizier 
about the best manner of carrying on the Persian 
war- 

The minds of the people being settled from the ex- 
pected disturbances, Aurungz^be prepared to take the 
field'. The army had already assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi ? and the linpi'rial tents were pitched 
on the road toward the north. He marched in a few 
days at the head of a great force ; but the storm v\hich 
he feared, dissipated without falling. When he wa.s 
w ithin a few' miles of Lahore, expresses arrived from 
his son, who coinniauded the army of observation on 
the frontiers of Persia, with intelligence that Shaw 
Abiis, who had languished for some time under a ne- 
glected disease, expired in liis camp on the twenty-fifth 
of September. This accident, of which a njoro am- 
bitious monarch than Aurungzc'he might have taken 
advantage, served only to change the resolutions of that 
Prince from war. He considei’f'd that nature seemed 
to have designed the two countries for .separate empires, 
from the immense ridge of inonntaiiis which divides tHfein 
fi'om one anotlier by an almost impassable line. 

Shaw Abas was a Prince of abilities, and, when 
roused, fond of expedition, and deligliting in war. He 
was just in his decisions, mild in his temper, and affable 
in his conversation. Destitute of prejudices of eveiy 
kind, he made no distinction of countries, none of 
systems of religion. He encouraged men of worth of 
every nation ; they had access to his person, he heard 
and redressed their gi-icvances, and rewarded their 
merit. He was, however, jealous of his prerogative, 
and he was determined to be obeyed. Ho could for- 
give the guilty upon being convinced of their contiitioo ; 
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but an iiT'ult on his dignity he would never forgive. 
His passions were naturally strong ; he broke often 
Ibrtli like a Hash of lii>htning; but when he was most 
agitated a calm was near ; and he seemed to be ashamed 
of the trifles which ruffled his temper, He.loved jus- 
tice for its o\vn sake ; and though his excesses in wine 
gave birth sometimes to folly, they never gave rise to 
an act of injustice. He was fond of the company of 
women ; and his love of variety produced the distemper 
of which he died. 

Upon the death of Shaw AbAs, his uncle remained in 
the command of the Persian army. He sent a messenger 
to Auningz^be, acquainting him of the death of his ne< 
pliew ; and that he left him to choose either peace or war. 
The Emperor returned for answer, That his own em- 
pire was ample ; and tliat all he wanted was to defend 
it from insult and invasion. That the disrespectful 
words of AbAs vanished with his life ; for, conscious of 
his own integrity and power, that he neither feared the 
abuse nor dreaded the arms of any Prince. He con- 
doled with the family of Slieick Seti, for the loss of a 
monarch, whose most exceptionable action was his un- 
|)rovoked attempt u|X)n India iVnrungzebe, however, 
left ii i>owcrful army on his liontfers, 'I'hc Persians 
might be induced to derive advantage from the immense 
preparations which they had made ; jmd he resolved to 
ti u..t notlimg to their moderation. U’lie Prince Shaw 
Allum was, in the mean time, recalled to Delhi, The 
Emperor, full of circumspection and caution in all his 
actions, was resolved to remove temptation from his 
son. He teared that an army unemployed in a foreign 
war, might be converted into an instrument of ambition 
at liome. Shaw Allum copied his father’s moderation 
and self-denial upon every occasion, and he, ther^ore, 
was not to be trusted. 

During the alarm of the Persian war, tlie tributary 
sovereign of Bijapour began to siiew' a disrespect for 
tlie ladperial mandates ; and though he dia not abso- 
lutely rebel, his obedience was full of coldues.s ctnd 
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delay. Dil^re Chan, bv ordene from the court of Delhi, 
led an army atipiust the refractory tributary. He laid 
waste tlie country, and besieged the Prince in his 
capital. Adil Shaw was soon reduced to extremities 
for want of provisions j and he was upon the point of 
surrendering himself at discretion, when orders arrived 
from the Kmperor, in the camp of Dilt'rc, to break up 
the' siege, and to return immediately with the army to 
Delhi. These un«t asonabh' orders proceeded from tlie 
jealousy of Shaw Alltun. He knew that Dil^rc was in 
the intere'-t of his younger brother ; iind be was afraid 
that a conquest of such splendour would give liim too 
inucli weiebt in the eni])ire. He hatl insinuated, there- 
fore, to hi« father, that Dilcre had entered into a trea- 
j-oriable eorre^pondence with the enemy. Aurungzftbc 
was deceived, and tlie siegt' was raided. 

Sliav Alluni, who had returned to the Dccan, re- 
sided in the city of Aurungabad. 'J'o disappoint Dil^e 
in liis prospect of fame, was not the only view of the 
Prince. He meditated a revolt, and he was afraid of 
Dilere. His father’s orders were favourable to his 
wishes. He had received iii.slnictions from court to 
«‘eize tlie person of the suspected lord, should he shew 
any marks of (lisan'cetion ; or to Mimlue him by force 
of arms sliouUl lie uppf ar refractorv. 'i'lius far tlie 
designs of Shaw Ailuin ^ueceeded. Dilere, apprised of 
tlit Prince's schemes, broke up tlie .siege, though ^itli 
iTgret, as the place w,is on t'le jioint of suri’endcring, 
He movfxl toward Delhi with a disappointed army of 
thirty thousand Patau horse and the like number of 
infanlrv. 

Dilere arriving nitbm six miles of Aurungabad, eii- 
eampod with his army in an extensive plain, Tlie, 
l^riiia’ lay under the walls of that city with eightv thou- 
sand men. Dilere sent a messenger to Shaw Alluni, 
excusing himself for not Trailing upon him in person 
that evcnlh^; but he promised to present himself in 
the tent of audience by tlie daw n of next morning. The 
Prince called a council of his principal officers, who 
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had already sworn on the Coran to support him with 
their lives and fortunes. The Maraja, who was never 
happy but nhen he was hatching mischief against 
Aurungzf’be, was present. This Prince proposed, that 
when Dilere came into the presence, they should lay 
open to him their whole design against the Emperor; 
that in case of his appearing refractory, lie should in- 
stantly be disjiatched as a dangerous enemy. Though 
Shaw Allum did not altogether approve of the IMaraja’s 
violence, he consented (liat Dilere should he seized ; 
and they broke u[) tlicir deliberations v, ith that reso- 
lution. 

Dil^rc, who was no stranger to the conspiracy, sus- 
pected the design against his person. lie was al.so in- 
formed, by his friends in the camp, tliat the principal 
officers were shut up in council with the Prince. He 
struck his tents in the night, and, marching on silently, 
took a circuit round the other side of the city, and 
when morning appeared, he was heard of aliove thirty 
miles from Auruugahiid on the load to Delhi. The 
Prince, being informed of the liiglit of Dilere, was vio- 
lently traii'iported with rag«*. lie marched suddenly 
in pursuit of the fugitive ; Imt he was so much rctaided 
by his numbers, which, including inc followers of the 
camp, amounted to two hundred thousand men, that, in 
a few days, he found that Dilere had outstripped him 
abowe fifty miles. He .selected a part of Ids army, 
and leaving the heavy baggage behind, continued the 
pursuit with great vivacity. His officers did not, how- 
ever, second the warmth of the Prince, 'fhey were 
afraid of the veteran troops of Dilere; and threw 
every obstacle in llic way which could retard their 
own march. 

Dilfire, in the mean time, apprised Aurnngzf*be, by 
repeated expresses, of tlie revolt of his son. 'fhe 
Imperial standard was immediately erected without* the 
walls; and the Emperor himself took the field the 
very day on which he received the letters'. He took 
the route of Agra w ith great expedition. He arrived 
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in that city in three days ; anrf he iiiitnediately detached 
a force to take pos-ies'iion of the itnportaiit pass of 
Narwar. Orders were, at tlie same time, sent to Di- 
Ifire to march to Ugein, the capital of ^Nlalava, and 
there to" join the troops (»f the province. Reinforcc*d 
by tln'se, he was directed t«) encamp behind the Xir- 
bidda, wliich divide^ the Decan from tlie rest of India; 
and there to "top the pros^ross of the Prince. Dil^re, 
with iiis usual activity complied with tlie orders; and 
presented formidable line.-., luountid with artillery, at 
the lords of tiie river. 

The Prince, apprised of the strong position of Di- 
It're, and the rapid preparations ot .\nrimgj'ebe, re- 
turned tow ard Aurungahad. He wi i>te, I'rom that city, 
letters to his father. He pretended that he had only 
cxccutod tlu orders of the Kiupcror in pursuing Dilfire. 
Auruniizebe scemod satisfied with this excuse. His 
son was tormidahlo, and he resolved by degrees to 
divc't liim of his dangcTons power. A rebellion was 
thus begun and ended without shedding blood. The 
art ot tlie tather was conspicuous in tlie sou. They 
looked upon one another with jealou.sy and four; and 
it was remaikahle, ^hat when both were in the field, 
and reatly to engjj^e, they had curried their politeness 
so tar as not to utter, on eithc-v side, a single word of 
reproach. Tlie Enipcioi himsclf, iiotwith'^tanding his 
ueparations, afiected to say to his nobles, that lie was 
pCi'tf etly convinced of the loyalt_y of his son. 

T;.e tcuc sf ntiments of Aunn.gzebe, however, ap- 
poarid in the di'-linguishing honours vvjiich he bestowed 
on Hilere. 'lhat lord had rendered eminent services 
to tlie eiiijdre. In his march to the Decaii against 
Adil Sliaw, he had reduced some retraetory Rajas in 
the mountains, who, having joined in a confederacy, 
refused to pay their tribute,. He dcxi.ited from his 
route into the country ot Bundela, and attacked in his 
'Territory the ^laja of Iloda. The spoils ot the enemy 
made ample amends for the tribute which had been 
withheld. Near two millions, in jewels and coin, were 
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remitted 'by Dilere to the Imperial treasury. The 
tribute of the reduced Princes was increased ; and the 
successful general himself became rich at the expence 
of his foes. Aurungzebc added honours to his wealth; 
ahd, M ithout throwing any reflections on his' son, he 
publicly thanked the man who had so gallantly opposed 
his designs. 

The general peace which had been established in the 
empire by the return of Shaw All uin to his duty, was, 
in some degree, disturbed by an insurrection of the 
wild barbarians of the nortii. The Afgan tribe of 
Eusoph Zehi, u ho possess tlic heads of the Attoc and 
the Nilab, rushed down from their mountains like a 
torrent, with thirty thousand nieu. They spread terror 
and devastation over all the plains of Punjib ; having 
invested their chief with the ensigns of royalty under 
the name of Mahomined Shaiv. This Prince, in tlie 
manifestoes which he dispersed in his march, averred 
his own descent from Alexander the (jreat, and a 
daughter of the King of Transoxiuua. 'riiis genealogy 
was probably fabulous; but the Afgans liave high 
claims on antiquity. A literary people like the Arabs, 
and, by their mountains, their povqrty, and the peculiar 
ferocity of their manners, secured from conquest, they 
have pre.servcd among them many records of ancient 
authoritj and undoubted credit. 

'tllaliomnied Shaw’s power of doing mischief w'as less 
problematical than his high descent. The news of his 
ruinous progress was carrietl to Auruugzebe. He 
ordered tlic governor of tlie adjoining districts to harass 
the enemy till troops should march to his aid. The 
name of tliis officer was (.'amil. Impatient of the in« 
suits of the enemy, he resolved to attack them with 
ten thousand Geikers, v^hom be had collected from 
dicir hills round* his stand^d. He directed his march 
toward the ferry of Haran on the Nil4b, with a deter- 
mined lesolution to give battle to die jel^cls. .The 
Afgans, equally desirous of engaging, crossed the river 
with ten thousand of their best troops, and advanced 
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impetuously against Camii. iMor&d, who commanded 
the van of the Imperial militia, fell in, sword in hand, 
with the enemy before they had formed. They were 
thrown into confusion ; but they obstinately kept their 
ground, 'and began to surround Mor^d. Camii, in the 
mean time, advanced with the main body. The battle 
became obstinate and doubtful. Mahommed beliaved 
with a spirit worthy of his new dignity. The rest of 
his army hastened to his relief; but before their ar- 
rival he was defeated, and he involved the whole in his 
own flight. The Nilub, unfortunately for the fugitives, 
was four miles in tlicir rear. They v\ere pursued by 
Camii to the banks. They plunged into the river. 
More were drowned than fell by the sword. The rest 
were dissipated; and the insurrection seemed to be 
entirely quashed. 

Caniil, after this signal \ ictory, entered the counti^ 
of the rebels with his army. The governor of Cabid 
had, in the mean time, detached five thousand men, 
under his lieutenant Shumshir, to oppose the Afgans. 
Camii sat down before their strong-holds. They col- 
lected an army at the heads of their valleys, and marched 
down upon the Imperialists. Tlicir troops were now 
more numerous than before, but not less unfortunate. 
They tell in upon their inarch with Shunislnr, whose 
army had been augmented to fifteen thousand. The 
battle was obstinate ; and the Afgans derived theirtiwn 
defeat from their impetuous valour. Strangers to regu- 
larity and command, tliey rushed, without any form, 
into tlie heart of the enemy, and being .‘•ingly overcome, 
all at last took to fliglit. They left some thousands 
dead on tbc spot ; the survivors dissipated themselves 
in their mountains. 

The inhabitants of the plain country, w ho dreaded the 
incursions of these rude mountaineers,, sent deputations 
^to the Emgeror to request a force suflicient|,to extirpate 
'the. rebels^ , In consequence of tiiis application, tea 
thousand chosen troops w'erc ordered into the moun- 
tains, under the conduct of Maliomnied Amin, the 

2 AS 
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paymaster funeral of the forces. Camil and Shumshir, 
before his arrival, had joined their forces. Tliey march* 
ed up, through the principal valley, and were met by a 
third army of Afgans. The rebels, averse to the delays 
of war, offered battle upon their first appearance before 
the Imperialists. Ti)e action was bloody. IVfahommed 
Shaw, tlie pretended descendant of Alexander, behaved 
with a bravery not unworthy of his ancestor. He led 
his mountaineers repeatedly to the charge. Fired with 
the gallant behaviour of their Prince, they were not to 
be driAcn from 'the field. The ImjKjrialists, having 
suffered much, w ore upon the point of giving way, when 
a report tiiat the Prince w'as .slain induced the common 
soldier's among the rebels to fly. Tlic officers were left 
in their posts alone. They formcfl themselves in squa- 
drons ; but they were surrounded, and three hundred 
chiefs came into the hands of the enemy. The flower 
of the rebel army fell in ibis action. Amin, in the mean 
time arriving, pursued the fugitives througli all their 
almost inaccessible \ alleys; and lorellcd (.very thing 
with the ground but the rocks, in vihich a few unfor- 
tunate Afgans found a refugt' from the swords of the 
victors. 

A general peace was now established over all the 
empire. Aurungzebe, to whom business was amuse- 
ment, employed himself in makins salutary regulations 
for'che benefit of his subjects. He loved money, be- 
cause it was the foundation of jiowcr ; and lie encou- 
raged industry and commerce, as they increased his 
revenue. He liiniself, in the mean time, led the life of 
a hermit, in the midst of a court unequalled in its 
splendour. The pomp ol slate he fouhrl, from expe- 
rience, was not necessary to establish the jiower of a 
Prince of abilities, and he avoided its trouble, as he 
liked not its vanity. He, however, encouraged magni- 
ficence ainomg his officers al court, and his deputies in 
the provinces. The ample allowance granfed to tltera" 
from the revenue, was not, tliey were rna^de to under- 
stand, to be hfiarded ij[» foi their private use. “ The 
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money is the property of the empire,” said Aurung- 
z6l)e ; “ and it must he employed in giving weight to 
those who execute its la>\s.” 

An opportunity oflered itself to his magnificence ayd 
generosity in the bcijinning of the eleventh year of his 
reign. Abdulla, King of the Lesser lluchuria, lineally 
descended from the great Zingis, having abdicated the 
throne to his son Aliris, advanced into '1 ihet in his way 
to Mecca. lie sent a message to Aurungztlbe, re- 
questing a permission for himself and his retinue to 
pass through India, The Emperor ordered the governor 
of Cashmire to receive the royal pilgrim with all ima- 
ginable pomp, and to supply him with every article of 
luxury and convenience at the public expenre. The 
governors of districts were commanded to attend Ab- 
dalla from province to province, with all their followers. 
Tlie troops in every place through which he was to 
pass, were directed to pay him all military honours; and, 
in this manner, he a<lvanced to Delhi, and was received 
by the Emperor at tlie gates of the city. Having 
remained seven months in the capital, he was conducted 
with the same pomp and inagnilicence to Surat, where 
he embarked for Ai*abia, 
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AURIJNGZEBE. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Observations — Education of Eastern Prhtces — Genius 
of Aurungzibe — His attention to justice — Contempt 
of pomp — Austerity — Clemency — Knoulcdgc — P«i- 
lic buildings — Encouragement to letters — Charity — 
Skill in xcar — Learning — Manly euercises — Conti- 
nence — Accessibleness — Amusements-— Ceremonks of 
reception — Creation of nobles — Business of the morn- 
ing — noon — and evening — Observations. 

Though History loses half her dignity in descciuling to 
unimportant particulars, when she brings inforniation 
she cannot fail, even in the must negligent dress, to 
please. The singular good fortune and aliilitics of 
Aurungzebe stamp a kind of consequence on every cir- 
cumstance which contributed to raise him to a throne, 
which his merit deserved to possess without a ciimc. 
The line of his public conduct, in risinrii to the ''lumnit 
of ambition, has already been follo\»c(l with ''ome pre- 
cisiqp; but his private, life, which prepared him for the 
greatness at which he had now arrived, remains still in 
the shade. To bring forward the objects which liuve 
hitherto lain distant and dim bel.dnd, will lKi;;lilen the 
features of tlic picture, and perliaps recoiniiiend it to 
those who wish to sec the glare of gicat transactions 
tempered with anecdote. 

'Hie education of iho natives of Asia is confined ; 
that of young men of distinction always private, 'I’licy 
arc shut up in Die haram from infancy till their seventh 
or eighth year; or, if tiiey arc jicrmitle* to coniC' 
abroad, it is only under the care of eumfehs, a rftce 
of men more efieminate than tlie women whom they 
guard. Children, therefore, imbibe in early youth little 
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female cunning and dissimulation, with a tintfture of all 
those inferior passions and prejudices which are im- 
proper for public life. The indolence natural to the 
climate is encouraged by example. Tiiey loll whole 
days on silken sofas j they leaim to make nosegays 
of false flowers with taste, to bathe in rose-water, to 
anoint tlicjnseltcs with perfumes, whilst the nobler 
faculties of the soul lose their vigour through want of 
cultivation. 

Princes arc permitted, at ten years of age, to appear 
in the hall of audience. A tutor attends them, who 
imposes upon them no restraint. Tliey receive little 
benefit from liU instruclioiis, and they advance fre- 
quently into life without having their minds embued 
with any considerable know ledge of letters. I'hey are 
married to somi- beautiful woman at twelve, and it can- 
not l)e supposed, that a boy, in possession of such an 
enchanting plaything as a young wife, will give much 
attention to tli<- dry study of grammar. The abilities 
of the Princes of the house of Timur, it must be con- 
fessed, extricated, w lif-n they advanced in life, their 
minds from the etfecis of this ruinous mode' of passing 
youth. The mo«i of them were men of letters, and 
given to inquiry ; but their attention to the education 
of tlieir children could not altogether supersede the in- 
heicnt jfrcjudices of tl^cir country. 

Shaw .feliAn was extremely anxious in training^p his 
sons in all the literature and knowledge of the East. 
He dclivcretl cacli of them into the hands of men of 
virtue, as wx’ll as of letters ; he raised the tutors to dig- 
nities ill the slate, to impress awe mion their pupils, 
and to induce them to listen to flira* precepts. Au- 
rungzebe, however, wa.s not fortunate in hi'' master. 
Ilis genius th-w before, the abilities of the teacher ; and 
the. latter, to cover his ywn ignorance, employed the 
active nynti of llie Prince in diflicult and unprofitable 
/4udies.« Jfeing naturally remarkably serious, he gave 
up his whole time to application. The common amuse- 
ments of children gave him no pleasure, lie was fro- 
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quently kpown, whilst yel he was very young, to retire 
from the puerile buffoonery of his attendants, to the 
dry and difficult study of the Persian and Arabic lan- 
guages. His assiduity prevailed over the dulness of his 
tutor, and he made a progress far beyond his years. 

Time had established into an almost indispensable 
duty, that the Emperor, with his assessors, the prin- 
cipal judges, was to sit for two hours every day in the 
ball of justice, to hear and decide causes. Shaw 
Jehan, who took great delight *111 proinoling justice, 
frequently exceeded tlie usual time. Aurung/ebe, 
while yet hut twelve years of age, stood cojistantly 
near the throne ; and he made remarks with unemn- 
mon sagacity upon the merits of the causes which 
were agitated before his father. 'J'hc Kmj)eror seemed 
highly pleased at abilities which afterwards ruineil hi'< 
own power. He often asked the opinion of his <?on, 
for amusement, upon points of e(piit\, and he frequently 
pronounced sentence in the very terms of Aurnngzebe's 
decision. 

When he was, in his early youth, appointed to the 
government of a provinee, he was obliged, by his (jtiicc, 
to imitate, though in miniature, the piode of the eouit. 
He had his hall of audience, he prcpidcd iii his court of 
justice ; he repre.sented royalty in all its lin ins, except 
in its pomp and niagnificeiiee, to which the natural 
austerity of his manners had rendered him an enenry. 
He exhibited upon every occasion an utter aversion to 
flatterers: he admitted not into his pieseiiee men of 
dissolute manners. ''J'lie fii-'.t ho ihouglit insulted his 
judgment, the latter disgnictri him us tlie gujidiiin of 
tlic nioiality as well as of the properly of the people. 
Musicians, dhiicern, uud sifiger.-. he banislicd from his 
court, a‘' foe.-i to gjvivity and virtue. Mimic.s, actors, 
uuil l)uffoons, he jlrove from his palace as a useless 
race of nu'n. 

His dress was always plain and simple, ^fje wore, 
upon festival days only, cloth of gold adorned with 
jewels. He, however, changed bis dress twice a day. 
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being remarkably cleanly in' his person, ^hen he 
rose in the morning he plunged into the bath, and then 
retired for a short time to prayers. Religion suited 
the serious turn of his mind ; and he at last became an 
enthusiast through habit. In his youth he never stirred 
abroad on Friday ; and should he happen to be in the 
held, or on a hunting party, he suspended all business 
and diversions. Ze^ous for the faith of Mahommed, 
he rewarded proselytes with a liberal hand, thougii he 
did not choose to persedute those of different persuasions 
in matters of religion. 

lie carried his austerity and regard for morality into 
the throne. lie made strict laws against vices of every 
kind. He was severe against adultery and fornication ; 
and against a certain unnatural crime he issued various 
edicts. In the administration of justice he was inde- 
fatigable, vigilant, and exact. He sat almost every 
day in Judgment, and he chose men of virtue, as well 
as remarkable for their knowledge in the law, for his 
assessors. "When the cause appeared intricate, it was 
hft to the examination of the bench of judges, in their 
common and usual court. They were to report upon 
sill'll causes as had originated before the throne ; and 
the lunperor, after weighing their reasons with caution, 
pronounced judgment, and determined the suit. 

In the courth of the governors of provinces, and ej^en 
ol’tcii on the benches on which his deputies sat in judg- 
ment, he kept spies upon their conduct. Though these 
were known to exist, tlicir persons were not known. 
The Princes, his sons, as well as the other viecroys, 
were in constant terror; nor durst they exercise tlic 
least degree of oppression against the subject, as every 
thing found its way to tlic cars of the Emperor. They 
were turned out of their office upon the least well- 
founded complaint; and wjicn they hppeared in tlie 
presence, llu’ nature of their crime was put in writing 
into* their Ijauds. Stri[)t of their estates and honours, 
they were obliged to appear every day at court, as an 
example to oUiers ; and, after being punished for some 
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time in this manner, acdording to the degree of their 
crime, they were restored to favour; the most guilty 
wore banished for life. . 

Capital punishments svere almost totally unknown 
uhder Aurungz6be. The adherents of his brothers, 
who contended with him for tlie empire, were freely 
pardoned when they laid down their arms. When they 
appeared in his presence, they were received as new 
subjects, not as inveterate rebels. Xaturally mild and 
moderate through policy, he seeded to forget that they 
had not been always his friends. When he appeared 
in public, be clotlicd his features with a complacent 
benignity, whicli pleased all. Those who had trembled 
at his name, from the fame of his rigid justice, when 
they saw him, found themselves at ease. They could 
express themselves, in his presence, with the greatest 
freedom and composure. Ilis afl'ubility gave to them 
confidence ; and he secured to himself their esteem by 
the strict impartiality of his decisions. 

His long experience in business, together with the 
acuteness and retentiveness of his mind, rendered him 
master even of the detail of the affairs of tlic empire. 
He remem liered the rents, he u us •thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with tlie usages, of every particular district. He was 
wont to write down in his pocket-book, every thing 
that occurred to him througli the day. He formed a 
systematical knowledge of every thing concerning the 
rev«mc, from his notes, to wtiiclj, upon every ncccssstry 
occasion, he recurred, I’he governoi's of tlie provinces, 
and even the collectors in the districts, when he exa- 
mined either on the state (»f their respective depart- 
ments, were afraid of i^isrc presentation or ignorance. 
The first ruined them for ever; tJie latter turned them 
out of tljcir offices. 

His public biiildiiigs (liirtook of tlie temper of his 
own mind. They were rather usfful thjpi spleudi(^ 
At every stage, from Cabul to AurungaUlii, from*Gu- 
zerat to Bengal, through the city of /\gra, he built 
houses for the accommodation of travellers. These 
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■were maintained at the puUlic expence. They were 
supplied with wood, with utensils of cookery, with a 
certain portion of rice and other provisions. The 
houses which his predecessors had erected on by-roads, 
were repaired ; bridges were built on the small rivers ; 
and boats furnished for passing the large. 

In all the principal cities of India, the Emperor 
founded univcrsidcs ; in every inferior town he erected 
schools. Masters, paid from the treasury, w’ere ap- 
pointed for the instruction of youth. Men of known 
abilities, honour, and learning, were appointed to exa- 
mine into the progress which the learners made, and to 
prevent indolence and inattention in the uiastens. Many 
houses for the reception of the poor and maimed were 
erected; which were cndowo<l witli a revenue from tlie 
crow n. Tiie Emperor, in the mean time, collected tdl 
the books which could be found on every sulyect; and, 
after ordering many copies of each to be made, public 
libraries were forint d, for the convenience of learned 
men, who had access to them at plea&urc. I lew rote 
often to the learned in every corner of his dominions, with 
his own hand. Jle called them to court; and placed 
tlicin, aceovdine to their abilitie^, in oiliccs in the state; 
those who wtie versed in the commentaries on the 
C’orun, were uiisetl to the dignity of judges, in the dif- 
ferent courts of ju.'tiee. 

Aurimgzeho was as exjverienced in war, as he was in 
the art-, of p(<irc. Though his pdsonal courajgji w'as 
almost un|)aialU led. he always endeavoured to conquer 
more hy stratagem than by force. To succeed by ail 
threw honour upon himself; to subdue by power ac- 
quired to others fame. Such," as his coolness in action, 
that, at tfic rising and setting sun, the times appointed 
for prayer, he never neglected to attend to that duty, 
though in the midst of battle. Dev'out to evecss, he 
•never engaged in action vvithout prayer; and for every 
victory, lie •ordered a day of thanksgiv ing, and one of 
festivity and joy. 

In the art of writing, AurungL-f-be e.xcellcd in an emi- 
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ncnt dcs^rcc. He wrote* many letters with his own 
hand ; lie corrected always the diction of his secretaries. 
He never permitted a letter ol business to be dispatch- 
etj, without critically examinins? it hirtisclf. ile was 
versed in the Persian and Arabic ; he wrote the lan- 
guage of his ancestors the Moguls, and all the various 
dialects of India. In his diction he was concise and 
nervous ; and he reduced all dispatches to a brevity 
and preeijion, which prevented all misconstruction and 
perplexity. 

Though not remarkable for his strength of body, he 
was extremely active in the exercises of the field. He 
■was an excellent archer, he threw the lance with grace; 
and he was so goofl a horseman, that few men durst 
follow him in the chace. He understood the use of 
fire-arms so well, that he shot deer on full speed from 
his horse. When lie wandered over the country in pur- 
suit of game, he did not forget the concerns of the state. 
He examined the nature of the soil, he inquired even 
of common labourers concerning its produce. He un- 
derstood, and therefore encouraged, agriculture. He 
issued au edict, that the rents sliouid not be raised on 
those w ho, by llieir industry, bad iufproved their farms. 
He mentioned, in the edict, that such practice was at 
once unjust and impolitic ; that it checked the spirit of 
improvement, and impoverished the state ; “ And what 
joy,” said he, “ can Aiirungzehc have in possessing 
vvealfh in the midst of public distress ?” 

Though he entertained many women, according to 
the custom of lii-, country, it was only for state. He 
contented himself with his lawful wives, and these only 
ill succession, when ono either died or became old. 
He spent very little time in tlie apartments of his wo- 
men. lie rose every morning at the dawn of day, and 
went into the bathing chamber ; which communicated 
vvitii a private chapel, to which Itc retired ft»r half an' 
hour, to prayers. Returning into his aparlnfcnts from 
chapel, he spent half an hour in reading some book of 
devotion ; and then went into the haram to dress, Ht 
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entered the chamber of justice genei'ally abaut seven 
o’clock ; and there sat with the judges, read petitions, 
and decided causes, till nine. Justice was dispensed iu 
a summary manner; and rewords a^id punishments 
were immediate ; the disputes, n hich were not clear, 
having been already weighed by the judges in tlieir own 
court. 

The people in general had access i'.ilo the chamber of 
justice ; and there they had an opportunity of laying 
their grievances and clistrcs«es lieture their sovereign. 
Aurungrebc ordered aU\ays a sum of money to be 
placed by his side on the bench ; and lie relieved the 
necessitous nith his own hand. Large sums nerc in 
this manner expended every day ; and, as the court was 
open to all, the unfortunate found, invariably, a resource 
in the Imperial bounty. 

The Emperor rctireii at nine to breakfast ; and con- 
tinued for an hour witli his family. He then came 
forth into a balcony, which faced the great square. He 
sat there to review his elephants, which passed before 
him in gorgeous caparisons. He sometimes amused 
himself uitli the battles of tigers and leopards, some- 
times witli those of gaz/ellfs, elks, and a variety of fe- 
rocious animals. On paiticiilar days, squadrons of 
horse passed iu nwiew. The fine liorses of his .own 
stables were also brought, at times, before him, with all 
tlieir magnificent trapjiings, mounted by his grooms, 
who exhibited various feats of horseinansliip. The bal- 
cony in which he sat was called 77/c Place of Privacy^ 
as it looked from the hanuu, and the ladies saw evei’y 
thing from behind thcii screens of gauze. 

An hour being spent at lliis amusement, the Empe- 
ror, generally about eleven «'clock, made his appear- 
ance in the great hall of audience. There all tlie nobles 
were ranged before the throne, in twp lines, according 
to their dignity. Ainbassa’dors, viceroys, commanders 
’of Jinnies, Indian Pr'nces, and officers who bad return- 
ed from various sei vices, were introduced in the follow- 
ing form: The Meer Hajib, or the lord in waiting. 
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ushers ea:h into the presence. At the distance of 
twenty yards from the throne, the person to be present* 
ed is commanded by one of the mace-bearers to bow 
three times very lour ; raising his hand each time from 
the ground to his forehead. The mace-beareV, at each 
bow, calls out aloud, that such, a person salutes the 
Emperor of the World. He is then led up, between 
the two lines of the nobles, to the foot of the steps 
which ascend to the throne ; and there the same cere- 
mony is again performed. He -then moves slowly up 
along the steps, and, if he is a man of high quality, or 
much in favour, he is permitted to make his offering to 
the Emperor himself, who touches one of the gold rou- 
pees ; and it being laid down, the lord of the privy 
purse receives the whole. The Emperor sometimes 
speaks to the person introduced : when he docs not, 
the person retires, keeping his face toward the sove- 
reign, and performs the same ceremonies at the same 
places as before. 

Ths introduction of an oiliccr, when he is raised into 
the rank of Oinrahs, is the same with that already de- 
scribed. When he retires from the steps of the throne, 
the Emperor gives his commands aloud to clothe him 
with a rich dress, ordering a sum of money, not exceed- 
ing as4ack of roupecs, to be laid before him. He is, at 
the same time, presented with two elephants, one male 
and One female, caparisoned, two horses with rich fur- 
niture, a travelling bed elegantly decorated, a complete 
dress, if once worn by his Imperial majesty the more 
honourable, a sword studded with diamonds, a jewel 
for the front of his turban. The ensigns of his rank 
are also laid before him ; fifes, drums, colours, silver 
maces, silver bludgeons, Spears, the tails of peacocks, 
silver fish, silver dragons, with his titles engraved’ with 
a parchment containing his^ patent of dignity, and the 
Imperial grant of an estate. * 

The hall of audience in the city of Delhi, was called 
Chelsittoon, or Hall of Forty Pillars, as tne*hame inn- 
ports. In the square which opened to the hall, the 
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cavaliers, or soldiers of fortune, who wanted to be em- 
ployed ill the Imperial service, presented themselves 
completely armed on horseback, with their troop of 
dependants. The Emperor sometimes reviewed them; 
and, after they had exhibited their feats of milita>7 
dexterity before him, they were received into pay. 
The Mansebdars, or tlie lower rank of nobility, pre- 
sented themselves in another square; artizans, with 
their most curious inventions, occupied a third, and 
they were ciicourajTed according to the utility and ele- 
gance of their woik. The huntsmen filled a fourth 
court. They presented their game, consisting of every 
species of animals and beasts common in the empire. 

Aurungzi'be about one o’clock retired into the Gus- 
bcl Ghana, or bathing-chamber, into whicii the great 
officers of state were only admitted, Tliere afl'airs of 
inferior concern, such as the disposal of offices, were 
transacted. At half piist two o'clock he retired into 
the iiarum to dine. He spent an hour at table, and 
then, in the hot season, slumbered on a sofa for half 
an hour. He generally appeared at four in the bal- 
cony above the great gate of tlie palace. A mob 
of all kinds of people a.sseinl)led lliere before him; 
some to claim his bounty, others to jircfcr complaints 
against the officers of the crown. He retired at six 
into the chapel to prayers; and in half an hour he 
entered the Gussel Ghana, into which, at that hour? the 
members of the cabinet were only admitted. Hetliere 
took their advice upon all the important and secret 
affairs of government ; and from tlience orders were 
issued to tlje various departments of tlie state. He 
was often detained till it was very late in this council, 
as conversation was mixed with business : but about 
nine, he generally retired into tlie haram. 

Such is the manner in which Auruugz^be commonly 
passed his time ; but he wuis not always regular. He 
appeared dot some days in the chamber of justice; and 
other days there was no public audience. When the 
particular business of any department required extra- 
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ordinary attention, that of others was from necessity 
postponed. Particular days were set apart for audit-* 
ing the accounts of the officers of the revenue, some for 
reviewing the troops ; and some were dedicated to fes- 
tivity. Though Aurungz^be bore all the marks of an 
enthusiast in his private behaviour, he did not stop the 
progress of business by many days of thanksgiving; for 
he often declared, that, w'ithout using the means, it 
were presumptuous to hope for any benefit from prayer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The nature of a government is best understood from 
the power which it communicates to its officers. The 
Author of the preceding History has thought proper to 
subjoin to his Work the forms of commissions granted 
by tlie Emperor to his servants in the provinces. They 
will serve to justify his observations on the policy of 
the Imperial house of Timur, who were too jealous of 
their own authority to commit their power, without re- 
servation, to the hands of their deputies. The Despot 
derived the stability of his throne from tlie opinion which 
the people formed of his paternal care of their happiness 
and ^nrosperity. Wanton oppression is an act of folly, 
not of true despotism, which leaves to mankind a few 
rights, which render them worthy of being commanded. 
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Tenor of a Nabob's Firman. 

The mandate of the Emperor, t!ie shadow of God, from the 
source of his bounty and favour, issues forth like the world- 
enlightening sun; conferring upon the most respected of 
nobles, the pillar of the empire, the strength of fortune, the 
pattern of true grcattics>, Muhariz-til-dicn Ciian Bahadur, 
the higli offire of Lord of the Suhadaiy, coniinander and 
governor of the protince of Allahaliaii, giving into his hands 
the full power of contracting, dNsolving, appointing, and 
dismissing, as he shall think projjer and necessary in that 
province. But notwithsiamling v>c have many proofs of his 
justice, humanity, eNperivnee, and valour, lie must cofiform 
to llie scope and meaning of the following directions, nor 
permit the minutest article of them to pass unobserved. 

He must vvaieh over the safety and happiness of that 
country, taking pnrtieular care that the weak shall not be op- 
prc.ssed by the #ro'ig, nor in any manner dispossessed of 
those tenements which have been long occupied by thera- 
fcelves and their progenitors. 

He shall make the usages gf the counfrv, and the rights of 
.the snbject.^his study ; and shall be aecounialjlc for the reve- 
nues to copupissaries of the royal excheijuer, after a deduc- 
tion of the necessar}' evpeiice.s of the province, and what 
shall be loceivoJ by the agents of Jagieerdars. 

SL U '■I 
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He shall* puuish such as vefuse to pay tlic usual duties 
and stipulated rents, as an example to others; and he shall, 
from time to time, and repeatedl}', transmit an account of all 
his transactions to the presence. 

!Be It known unto all Mutaseddys, Crones, Jagieerdars, 
Ztmindars, Canongoes, Chowdries, Mukudums, andRi6ts; 
that this most respected of nobles is created Lord of the 
Subadary, that they may not on any account dispute his 
just commands, and that they shall subject themselves to his 
authoritv. And should any Jagieerdar, Zimmdar, or others, 
n fuse to comply with his just orders or demands, he shall 
dispossess them of their lands, and send a particular account 
of their behaviour to court, that we may judge of the same, 
and, if thought proper, send others from the presence to 
supply their places. In this proceed according to order, nor 
deviate from it. 


^’UMBEU II. 

A De’jcans Commission. 

As it is some time since the particular accounts of the col- 
lections and disbursements of the piovince of Mullfin have 
been t^ransiniited to the Imperial presence, wc have reason 
to suspect that it is owing to the negligence of the present 
l)ewan. On that account w e have thought proper to appoint 
the most economical and exact of our servants, the expe- 
rienced in business, Chaja Abdul Astftr, to tlieolhce of Dcwaii, 
from the commencement of the ensuing tcjgpa. He is there- 
fore commanded to proceed in that business, according to 
the established rules and customs; to inspect the collec- 
tions of the Malajaf and SairjAt of the royal lands, and to 
look after the Jagieerdars, aiid'in general all that belongs to 
the royal revenues, the amount of which he is to*send to Jhe 
jiiiblic treasury, after the gross expcnccs of the*p?bvince are 
discharged according to the usual establishment ; the parti- 
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cular account of which, he is at ^hc same time to, forward to 
the presence, as well as the accounts of the former Dewan. 
He is commanded to treat the lli6ts with mildness and huma- 
nity, that they may employ themselves without disturbance 
in their buildings, cultivation, and other occupations ; that 
the province may flourish and increase in wealth from year 
to year, under our happy government. Let all officers of 
the reventies, Crories, Canoogocs, and Jagieerdars of the 
above-mentioned province, acknowledge tlie aforesaid us 
Dewan by our royal appointment, anil tliey are commanded 
to be accountable to him for all that appertains to the Dc- 
waniiy, and to conceal noihing from him ; to subject them- 
selves to his just commands, in every tiling that is agreeable 
to the laws, and tending to the prosperity and happiness of 
our realms. In this proceed according to the tenor, nor 
deviate from it. 


NUMBER III. 

Tenor of a Jag’ecr. 

The illustrious mandate, neccssarv to he obeyed, issues 
forth commanding, That the sum of thirty lacks of Dams, 
arising from ditlcrcnt lands in the IVrgunnaof C’hi'4er-,,T.bad, 
possessed by the flower of nobility Mir/.a Feridon Beg, is 
from the commencement of the first harvest of the present 
year, cuiifirmedaiid settled in Jagiecr upon the most favour- 
ed of servants attending the royal presence, Muckirribt'han 
Bahadur. Let ah Cliowilries, C'anongois, and teiiuius, who 
have any concern w'itli, or who occupy the ahove-ineniioncd 
laiid.s,acknow ledge iiitii as .lagiecrdar, and pay unto him or his 
agents, the usual rents hclonging to tlm Dcwaniiy without 
delayer refusal; and let thfc balanees that may he due at 
th^t term 6c discharged to the former incumbent. In thia 
matter lct*tlfere be no obslruction, and let it proceed accord- 
ing to the Older. 
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NUMBER IV. 

A Firman granting lands to a Zemindar, 

On this auspicious day, the Firm^in that communicates joy 
and happiness is issued forth. We have of our royal grace 
and favour conferred upon the learned, devout, and expe- 
rienced Shech Sadi and his children, the extent of two 
thousand bigahs of arable land, in the Pergunna of Byram- 
poor, in the Sircar of Kinnoge, for liis benefit and subsist- 
ence, free of collection, to commence from the beginning of 
the autumnal season of the current year ; that he may ap- 
propriate the produce of that estate to his own use, and 
exigences from season to season, and from year to year, and 
continue to pray for the happiness and perinanence of our 
reign. Let the lords and public officers of that country 
assign the above-mentioned quantity of land, in a good soil, 
well measured, and properly terminated, nor afterwards 
upon any account whatever, make any encroachments upon 
him ; nor charge him with rents, custenis, entrance money, 
yearly present, measurement, &c. charges and imposts of 
the Dewanny, nor for the dues of the emjdre. For it is our 
pleasure that he shall enjoy our bounty free and unmolested, 
nor be troubled from time to time fur confirmations of this 
Firmkn. Proceed according to the order, iior depart from it. 
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NUMBER V. 

The Tenor of a Cazi's Firman, 

The Order that issues forth like Fate. 

As in the number of our auspicious designs, it is proper that 
the people of God should be conducted from the dark and 
narrow paths of error into the direct road of truth and rea- 
son, which intention can only be accomplished, when an up- 
right and devout judge vested with his powers, shall be esta- 
blished in every city and country, to unfold the doors of 
virtue and justice, before the faces of wicked and designing 
men. 

The laudable qualifications being found in the disposition 
of the learned in the laws, the extensive in knowledge, Eas- 
ul-dien-Mahommcd ; we have, on that account, favoured 
him with the high and respectable office of Cazi of the city 
of Cabul, commanding him — ^To give the nece.ssary applica- 
tion to that duly — To observe the established course of the 
noble law iii liis enquiries — To pass judgment in all disputes 
and arbitrations according to the same noble latv, nor permit 
the smallest dift'erenccs in the case to pass unobserved — ^To 
regulate his proceedings in such a clear and distinct minner, 
as if to-morrow were the day of examination on which every 
action must answer for itself. 

Be it known to all rulers, and officers, and people, public 
and private, that the aforesaid learned in the law, is con- 
firmed C'azi of the above-mentioned city of Cabul ; that they 
shall pay him ail due respect, and revere his decisions totally 
and particularly, paying all due obedience to his orders, by 
such officers as he sliuli appoint for executing the laws: re- 
,cciving such of his words as* are .ngreeabJe to the noble law 
into the ears of their under.standing. lii tliis business pro- 
ceed accorduig to order, and let none oi>pose it. 
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NUMBER VI. 

Tenor of a Cutwal's Firman. 

As a particular account of the capacity, experience, and bra- 
very of Mahommed Bakar, hath reached our high and sacred 
presence, We have of our royal favour confirmed and ap- 
pointed him Cutwal of the city of Dowlatablil. He is com- 
manded to make the practice of lidelil}' ami initfi hia study, 
that he may be enabled to execute the dunes of his office 
with propriet}'. He is to take care that the guards and 
watches of that city be strictly kept, that the iuhaliitaiits 
may be secured and protected in their persons and property, 
that they may bless our happy reign, and pray for its 
duration. 

He is to use his utmost endeavours that no tliievrs, gam- 
blers, or other miscreants, shall make their appearance, and 
that no nuisances shall be pennitted to remain in the streets, 
or before the door of any person. That no irisitlifuis ojd 
women, pimps, or jugglers, who lead Wie wives and daugh- 
ters of honest men into the ways of ei il, be tolerated , but 
have their hands shortened from such iniquitous practices. 
That he will as much as possible prevent forestalling of grain, 
provilious, and other things, that tJie maikeis may be kept 
low, nor the people suffer from any couibinations amongst 
the Bunias. What events may arise of a particular nature, 
he is to send a true and faithful account of them to the 
presence. 

Be it known unto all Mutasiddies, and officers, and all men 
public and private of the abore-mentioned city, that tlie 
aforesaid Mahommed Bakar, is conririned and appointed 
CutwiI, and that all quarrels vnd vexatious disputes wbicii 
may arise in that city, shall be referred to his decision, and ' 
that they shall submit to his arbitration according the esta- 
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blished customs of the empire.* Let this business be pro> 
cceded on according to order, and let none oppose it. 


NUMBER Vir. 

Commission or Peneanna for a Carkun, or Chief of a 
• District. 

To all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckudiims, ai»d others of 
the Pergnnna of Noor-poor, be it known, Tliat we have ap- 
pointed the chosen in office, the servant of the faithful, 
Kinvvir Rftm to the office of CYirkun of the above-mentioned 
Perguniia. They are therefore to acknowledge him as such, 
and to make him acquainted with every general and parti- 
cular transaction, in settling or collecting of which he is 
to keep an exact and faithful daily register, which must be 
attested by the Sliackdar, Cliowdries, and Canongoes of the 
Pcrgtinna, and transmitted regularly every' quarter to the 
royal exchetjucr. He is to take care that the ancient usages 
and customs of the Ifergunna shall not be violated, nor any 
new imposts or other innovations be permitted, and to 
examine the hooks of the above-mentioned Shackdars, Chuw- 
drii-s, and Canongoes, front time to time, that they arc regu- 
larly kept. He is to receive his own pay from the I'oiadar 
of the J^erguniia. He is to demean himself with moderation, 
justice, and integrity, that he may be beloved and respected. 
In this business proceed according to order, without va- 
riation. 
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NUMBER VIII. 

Commission or Purwannu for a Crone. 

To all Chowdries, Canongoes, Miickiidums, and Ri6ts of 
the Pergunna of Rehimab^d, be it known ; since by the 
mandate that subjects the woild, an'd is refulgent as the sun, 
the office of Crorie of the said Pergunna is conferred upon 
Chaja Mahommed Mauzum, from the conitnenceinent of 
next term, they are commanded to acknowledge him as such, 
and to be accountable to him for the usual rents and esta> 
blished rights of the Dewanny from term to term, and from 
year to year, without scruple or refusal, nor in any manner 
oppose bis authority in the just execution of his duty in all 
that respects the royal revenues; nor conceal any thing 
general or particular from him, that properly ought to come 
under his cognizance. 

The above-mentioned is ordered to study economy in his 
department, and to apply with diligence to his duty, without 
permitting the minutest transaction iif that district to pass 
unobserved. To behave with justice and humanity to the 
Riots, that they may have no cause of complaint, but be en- 
couraged to apply themselves diligently to their various 
occupations, and that the annual collcelions may increase 
yearly, as well as the happiness of the inliabitants. He is 
from time to time to lodge his collections in the provincial 
treasury. In this proceed according lo the tenor, without 
deviation. 
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NUMBER IX. 

Commission of a Fotadar, or Treasurer of a District. 

To our honoured and faithful Mirza Abrahtm, Crorieof the 
Per^uniia of Mahotnmed-abad, be it known : That as the 
office of Futadkr of the above-mentioned Pergunna hath be- 
come vacant, we have been pleased to appoint our trusty and 
diligent servant Jaffier Beg to that office. You are therefore 
comnianded to give into his custody all the rents and customs 
of the Dewanny in that district, and he shall lodge it with 
care in his treasury ; and you are to take his receipts, which 
you arc to send monthly to the royal exchequer, nor are you 
permitted to keep one 04ui of the revenues in your own 
hands after t lie .stated periods, and you must beware of treat- 
ing any of his agents ill, which he may send to demand the 
colk'Ction.s. And should there be any deficiencies in his 
accounts, you are to be answerable for the same. Know this 
to be confirmed, nor deviate from the order. 
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Canongoes. 

Caikun. 

Cazi. 

Chcwdrie. 

Cutwcd. 

Crotie. 

Dam. 

Dnvan. 

Dtnsatmy. 

Firman. 

Fotadar, 

Jagiecr. 

Jf/gieerddr. 

Ma'aj'it. 

Muckudum. 

Mutasiddy. 

Nabob, or ( 
Nawab, i 

Perguhna. 

Perwanna. 

Sidtt. 

Saiijdi. 

Sircar. 

Shft^dar, or") 
Shackdar, j 
Zemindar. 
Zemindary, 


Literally, speakers of the law : Registers of a district. 

The chief officer of a distilct, «h(i let the lands, .au- 
dited the accounts, and preserved the ancient usages. 

A judge. 

The constable of a small district. 

A mayor of a town. 

The collector of the revenues of a district. 

An imaginary coin, the fortieth part of a rnpee. 

The receiver-general of the revenues of a province. 

The. imperial revenues of the Devvan’s department. 

A royal conimi-ssion or mandate. 

The treasurer of a district. 

An estate generally granted during pleasure; as also 
the imperial grant itself. 

The pos.ses'.or ol t he crown rents of a c ei lain ti act of land. 

The land rent. 

The principal clerk of a .'.mall depai tment, or the chief 
of a village. 

A clerk of the cheque, or any writer employed about 
the revenues. 

The King’s lieutenant or viceroy of a province, proper Jj 
Naib ; but changed to the plural number by the na- 
tives, who address all great men in that manner. 

A district. 

A commission of an inferior nature to a Firman. 

Tenants, husbandmen. 

All kinds of taxation, besides the laud rent. 

A district, sometimes comprehending several per- 
gumias; as atsy the principal man of any business. 

A kind of justice of the peace, or (he most venerable 
man in a town or district of the Mahommedun faitii. 

A possessor or farmer of lands. 

The country farmed by a Zemindar, wt^icli was soinC'* 
times of a great extent, and rormei| iqto a kind of 
county, having its own courts and particular juris- 
dictions. 
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A 

Ac^ Chan, slain by Shere, Hi. 27. 

Ahdalla, Achmet, intades India, ii. 211. Defeated in two battles, 
313. Relieats to Lahore, 314. Enters Delhi, 331. Invades 
the .Tates, 332. Retreats from India, 333. Returns to the envi- 
ron', of Delhi, 335. His ciuelty to that city, 337. Defeats the 
Mall rattors, 341. Returns to Cabul, 342. I lis political situation, 
3 17. Ills character, 3 18. 

■AbdalU Chan, commands in Guzerat, iii. 10. Rewarded for his 
services, 120. Quashes a rebellion in Behar, 145. Dismissed 
from his government, 150. 

Abdalia, king of Bucharia, tit. 357. 

Abdul Farrhe, ceh brated miter, i. Ill, 

Abdul Rahim, his life saved by his attentions to his uncle, i. 90. 

Abdul Reshid. .See lieshid. 

Abdul Kysaac, made vizlfer, i. •»<'. Marches against the Tartars, 102. 

Abduse, sent to chastise the Arabs, i, 8 1. 

Abdulla, general of Cuttulich, made suba of Arcot, ii. 305. Found 
dead in his bc.l, ib. 

Abdulla, governor of Calpee, defeats Ras Bahadur, ii. 218, Rebels. 
222. ills intrigues, 223. HLs death, 271. 

Abtck, name of t’uUub when a slave, i. 1-13. 

.Abin Buchsi, ii. 273, 

Abislagi, revolts and defeats the imperial army, i. 20. Rights of his 
family confirmed to him, 21. 

Abu Ali, beheaded, i. 101. 

Abu Bicker, account of Jus short reign, a 3 1 5. 

Abu Bicker Sali, V ir.ier, i. lOS. ^ 

Abu Isaac, emperor, i, 21. 

Abu Keihan, philosopher, i. 94. 

Abu Mahommed, defeats the Arabs, i. 58. 

^bu Mahoini^ud Masahi, celebrated w tiler, i. 91.. 

Abg Niscr, anecdote by, i. 82. 

Abu Seil AlfbnUtnud, vizier, i. 79. 

Abul Abas, put to death by a tribe of plunderers, i. 5 1. 

Abul Abas Faxil, a great minister, i. 29. 
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Abul Fazil, ii. 272. 

Abul Fazir, defeats Arsilla, i. III. 

Abul Mali, defeats the Afghans, ii.193. Suspected of treason, IPS. 
Invades Cashmire, 209. Condemned to perpetual imprisonnient, 
210. Being released, joins the army of Hussein, 221. His Til> 
'ainy and death, ib. 

Abul Nigim, conspires against Mahommed, i. 79. 

Achtiar, bis gallant defence of Chapanier, ii. 127. 

Actemad, governor of Guzerat, defeated, ii. 257. 

Actemad'ul-Dowlat, vizier, iii. 31. His wise and able administra- 
tion, 32. His death and character, 50. 

Acticad Chan, iii. 33. 

Actor, public spirit of one, ii. 300. 

Adam, sent against Malava, ii. 214. Suspected of treasonable inten- 
tions, ib. A-ssassiiiates the vizier Azim, 219. Killed by Akbar, ib. 

Adam, prince of the Gickers, delivers up Camii an, ii. 100. 

Adil, son of Shere, receives the country of llintimpore, ii. 157. Re- 
signs his right to the empire, 161. A rebellion iu his favour, 162. 
Defeated, and never heard of afterwards, 164, 

Adil Sihaw, sues for peace, iii. 129. Defeated by Aurungzebe, 189. 

Adili, nickname given to Mahommed VI., ii. 170. 

Aekbalmund, defeated, i. 251. 

Afghans, their despotism different from that of the Moguls, i. Ixx, 
Short account of them, 18. Great s!au;^hter of them, 104. 
Commencement of their empire, 142. 'J’In-ir rebellion, 2S9. De- 
feated by Baber, ii. 01. Defeated bv Akbar, l')5. '1 he empire 
transferred from them to the Aioguis, ib. Rebel, iii. 33, 122, 
354. 

Afransiab, independent state formed by the families which he ba- 
nished, i. 110. 

Agra, earthquake at, ii. 64. Made the royal residence, ib. 

Agunni, Hindoo god, i. Ixv. 

Ahmed, brother of Humaioon, sent to quell a lebellion at Kurrab, 

ii. ri. 

Ahmed, grandson of Nasir, made governor of Chindeii, ii. 1 15. 

Ahmed, nephew of Shere, assumes the royal title, ii. 173. 'Defeats 
the emperor Ibrahim, 174. His speech to the Oiiirahs, 176, 
Flies to the mountains of Sewalir, 177. 

Ahmed, son of Hassen Mumundi, released from pri.'on and made 
vizier, i. 82. 

Ahmed, son of Mahommed, asi^ssinates his uncle, i. <)4. 

Ahmed, son of Mealtagi, general, i. 82. Robcl.s and is defeated, 
87. 

Ahmed, uncle to Bal)er, defeated in bis designs against his nephew, 
ii. 75. Taken prisoner, 86. < 

Ahmed Chan, defeats and kills the imperial general, i^ 319. Defeats 
Seifdar Jung. 320. Joins his forces agalusi the Ma^/attors, 638. 
Territories governed by him, -351. * 

Ahmed of Neshepar, made governor of Guzerat, ii. 252. Recalled, 
257. Appointed to the government of Cabo), ^62. Dies, 263. 
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Ahmed Seid, made goyernor of PttU^, ii. 241 . ^ 

Ahmed Shaw, bis bravery in the contest with the Persian Abdalia, 
ii. 312, 314. Mounts the imperial throne, 317. Concludes a 
treaty with the Mahrattors, 322. Banishes his vizier, who raises 
a rebellion, 323. His proceedings against his general Ghazi, 32tS. 
His character, ib. Decline of the empire during his reign, 32?. 

Ahmed Suifavi, aids Baber, ii. 94. 

Ahmed Tinibol, ii. 80. Repulsed in his attempt on Indija, 81. De> 
feats Baber, 86. 

Ahmednagur besieged, ii. 272. Taken, 273. 

Aichtear, governor of Guzerat, breaks his parole, ii. 243. Killed in 
battle, 249. 

Akbar, born, ii. 1 37. ^Vhiie an infant tied to a stake and exposed 
on the batilements of Cabul, 1 84. Married, 1 89. Sent to govern 
Ghizni, 191. His first battle, 195. Succeeds to the throne, 197. 
Calls a council of war, 200 Marches against Himo, 201, Pro- 
ceeds towards Punjab, 204. Dissatisfied with his minister, 205. 
Visits Delhi. 207, Takes the administration upon himself, 209. 
His proceedings against Byram, 211. Sends an army against 
Malava, 214. Kills an enormous tiger, 21 5. Instance of his ge- 
nerosity, 216. Vi.sits the shrine of Chajn, ib. Receives an em- 
bassy from Persia, 218. Kills A lain, who had assassinated hit 
vizier, 219. Attempt against his life, 222. His policy in a re- 
bellion against him, 22K Marches againt Asaph, but obliged by 
sickness to return, 228. Weakness of his conduct to the rebel 
Zeinan, 229. Sends aid to his brother Hakim at Cabul, 232. 
Marches against Hakim, who rebels, 233. Swims across the 
Ganges and defeats the confederate rebels, 23 1. Reduces Ma- 
lava, 236. Iiivesis Chitor, kills the governor and storms the place, 
237. In danger from 5 tiger, 238. Invests Rintinipore, 239. His joy 
on a son being born to him, ib. Another son born, 240. Cal- 
linger surrenders to him, ib, Guzerat submits to biro,24]. His 
daring exploit against Hussein, 243. Besieges and takes Surat, 
245. Marches to the capital of Guzerat, ih. Sets nut foi* Ben- 
gal, 2 19. Challenges the suba to single combat, 250. Makes a 
tour through his dominion.s, 255. Defeats Hakim, 256, His de- 
signs upon the Decan, 258. Sets out for Punjab, 260. Goes to 
Cashmire and Cabul, 202. Resides at Lahore, 263. Attds em- 
bassies to the four states of the Decan, ib. Spends fort^Pkays at 
Cashmire, 205. Makes war upon the princes of the Decafl, 267. 
Returns to Lahore, 27 1 . Diea,274. His character, 275. Gene- 
ral observations on the cflect of Sis reign, ii. I. 

Akebut Mahmood, ii. 326. 

Akit, conspires against Alla I., and usurps hi^ throne, i. 238. De- 
feated and slain, 239. < 

Alexander thg Great, story of hiov i. 171. 

Aiiwchief magistrate of Ghizni, sent against the countries about the 
Indus, i. /tl? Tortured and potto death, 102. 

Ali, governor of Ghizni, killed in the bath by Caniiran, ii. IS 3. 

All, grandson of i4>nS'*i defeated and killed, i. 249. 
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Ali,Vmg of ^chera, forms an filHance with Baber, ii. 76. 

Alif^mrab, nis fidelity to his soeereign in distress, ii. 130. Silled 
in defending him, 138. 

All, prince of Cbandez, imprisons Muzifler, ii. 255. 

All, son of Kndur, reduces IMardien, i. 59. Defends the king of the 
iDecan, 259. 

All, son of Musaood, raised to the throne of Ghizni, i. 103. De* 
posed, 104. 

Ali, son of Kibbi, sent against Tughril, i. 100. His ambitious de> 
signs defeated, 103. Robs the treasury and flies, ib. Returns 
to his allegiance, 104. 

Ali Amir, forms an alliance with Jisscrit, ii. 24. Defeats Lodi, 30. 
Takes Lahore, 32. 

Ali Dia, conspires against Mijhommed, i. 79. Beheaded, 81. 

Ali Doost, retains Indija for Baber, ii. 7 3. Puts him in possession of 
the garrison of Marinan, 79. Assumes authority, 32. Dismissed, 
S3. 

Ali Gohar, sent against Abdalla, ii. 330. Imprisoned by Ghazi, 
333. His gallant esrape, 334. Joined by a body of Mahrattors, 
335. Seeks the aid of Nizib-ul-DnwIa, ib. Visits Suja-ul-Dowla, 
343. Attempts the conquest of Bengal, 314. Surrenders himself 
to the commander of the British forces, ib. Throws himself on 
Suja-ul'Dowlat, who confines him, 345. Conduct of the British 
to him, ib. Limited nature of his territories in Allahabad, where 
he reigns as Shaw Allum, 346, 356. His character, 346. 

Alt Mordan, delivers upCandaliar, iii. 145. Rewarded, 146. Pro- 
moted, 151. Made governor of Cashmirv, 158. Invades Bu- 
duckshan, 183. His death and tbaracter, 186. 

Ali 'figgi, oveithrowM, i. 84. Plunders Ghizni, 90. 

All Unsuri, poet and philosopher, i. 77. ' 

Alip, defeats Kirren and carries his daughter to Alla I., i. 253. Un- 
justly put to death. 261. 

Aliverdi, governor of Punjab, his insolence, iii. 1 59. 

Aliveidi Chan, his rise from a common soldier, ii. 306. Defeats 
the suba of Bengal, 307. Usurps the government of Bengal, De- 
bar, and Orissa, 308. 

Alla I., his expedition into the Decan, i. 214. Returns with im- 
mense treasure, 220. Suspected of treasonable designs, ib. His 
insidieus message to the king, 222. His insidious letters to tlie 
court, 223. In an interview with the king, perfidiously causes * 
his assassination, 225. Mounts the throne •? l^ihi, 226. Extir- 
pates the family of his predecessor, 229, Sends an army against 
the Moguls, 230. His abominable lust, 231. Defeats the Mo- 
guls, 232. Forms extraordinary prmects, 234. Underukes the 
conquest of the southern provinces of Hindostan, 237. Assassin- 
ated wdleft for dead, 238. Defeats the assassin, whp had usurped, 
his throne, 239, Besieges Rintitnpore, ib. Conspiracy against 
him, 241. Takes Sintimpore, ib. Massacres a it hole party of 
the enemy who bad deserted to him, 242. ttedresscs grievances, 
243. Applies himself to letters, 245. Reduce Chitor, ib. Re- 
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f ulates the price of grain and other articles, A7. «Instancp of 
is profligacy, 249. Settles the police of the empire, 251. -hJIm 
generous treatment of Ramdeo, 25 4. Besieges and takes Sesraoe^ 
255. His inhumanity to the .Mogul mercenaries, 25S. His prid0 
and magnificence, 259. His impolicy, ib. Fails .sick and is ne- 
glected by hts family, 260. His death and character, 262. * 

Alla 11., weakness of his mind, ii. 40. Contracted state of his pos- 
seasions, 41. Imprisons his vizier, ib. Abdicates in favour of 
Bcloli, 12. His death, 51. 

Alla, brother of Ibrahim, defeated, ii. 74. 

Alia, brother of Seif-ul'^ien, his battle with Byram, i. 118. His 
dreadful cruelty, 120. Farther account of him, 127. 

Alla, king of Bengal, makes peace with Secunder, ii. GO. 

Alla Seif, his unhappy fate, iii. 96. 

Alla Shirazi, eminent for learning, ii. 258. Sent to assist Koka, 259. 

Made high priest of Guzerat, 2G0. Dies, 2G2. 

AlIa-ul-Muluck, dissuades Alla 1. from his extraordinary projects, i. 
235. Put to death, 241. 

Allaghu, grandson of Zingis, marries a daughter of Ferose II., i. 

214. His e 5 'es put out, 229. 

Allavi, beheaded, i. 241 . 

Allum, takes the fort of Hadgepoor, ii. 250. Killed in battle, 251. 
Allumgire 1. See Aurungzebe. 

Allumgire II., raised to the throne by Ghazi, ii. 328. His suspicion 
and dislike of Ghazi, 329. Applies to Abdalla for relief against 
him, 331. Instance of his amorous folly, .332. Seeks again tb* 
aid of Abdalla, ib. Murdered, 336. Ilis character, ib. 

Almass, brother of Alla, his treachery to his sovereign, i. 224. Pro- 
moted by the name ol^Klich Chon, 227. See Klich Chan. 
Altasash, defeats Ali Tiggi, i. 84. Dies of his wounds, 85. 

Altumsh, account of him when a slave, i. 54. Accedes to the throne, 
155. Defeats and takes FIdoze, ib. Reduces Bengal. Bebar, and 
Orissa, 156. Reduces Sewalic and Gualiar, 157. Takes Ugeiil, 
158. Dies, ib. ^ 

AUunia, revolts against Rizia, and afterwards marries her, i. 163. 
Alum Chan, returns from his embassy to Persia, iii. 53. 

Amar Singh, iii. 162. 

Amed Chip, attempts to counteract the clemency of bis sovereign, i. 

. 213. Ills advice ret^Ain^ Alia, 221, His eyes put out, 229. 
Ameid, reduces Chittagong, iii. 339. 

Ami, prince of Jiouagur, defeated, ii*26S. 

Amid Lodi, withdraws hit' loyalty to Mamood, i. 40. 
Amid-ttl-Muluck, sent to treat with Fowiad, ii. ^8. Sent against 
All Amir, 29. Made gsweraor of Lahore, 32. 

Amin, sent against Secunder and t&ken prisoner, ii. 128. 

Aknin, Mahomined, released by tfle prince Mahommed, iii. 184. 

Hit insolew:^ Auningaebe, 343. Sent against the Afgans, iS9, 
Amir, wince o^iana, ii. 24. 

Amir 1^ put to dea^, with his family, L 241. 

Amir Shaw, rebel, |mt to death, U. S35. 

.V4L. III. 2 c 
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Jmi' To^tidefetted by the Aoabs, L 73. 

Ibunni, massacre of its iDhabitanti,ii. t, 

Jiawdo^ of Mahmood, i. 75. Masaood, 62. The poet Pherdoci, 
S4, 70. The poet Ferocbi, 78. Tdghril, 100. Ibrahim, 111. 
Chess and Backgammon, 1 10. 

Aiinindeo, seizes u]ton the kingdom of MalaTa, i. 14. 

Anaindpal, prince of Lahore, rebels and is defeated, i. 45. His re* 
qaest to Mamood to spare Tannasar, 42. 

Anwar-ul-dien, suba of Arcot, his character, ii. 306. 

Arabian system of philosophy, iii. 2. 

Arabs, wild, defeated, i. 58. 

Aram, emperor, deposed, i. 153. 

Arguniabs, wild tribe, take Candahar, ii. 91. 

Arif, celebrated anthor, i. 190. 

Arif, chief justice, i. 228. 

Arinkil, besiei^, i. 250, 277. Visited by the plague, 288. 

Arkitli, son of Ferose, quashes a rebellion, i. 207. Causes the as* 
sassination of Seid Molah, 212. Made viceroy of Lahore, 214. 
His unhappy fate, 229. 

Arreca nut, sold in 30,000 shops in Kinoge, i. 15. 

Arselan Aga, Turkish ambassador, iii. 153. 

Arsilla, on succeeding to the throne imprisons his brothers, i. 113. 
His con^nent war with Siujer, 114. Defeated and slain, 115. 

Aruji Hajib, sent against the Tartars, i. 99. Put to death to allay 
popular clamour, ib. 

Asakir, deposes and conquers his brother Isab, i. 83. 

Asaph, rebels^ ii. 223. His war with the queen of Gorrab, 224. 
Defeats the imperial army, 228. Submits, and again r^ls, 2^9. 

Ashkari, sent against Nuserit, ii. 1 16. Defeats Chirknss, and re- 
warded with the goTernment of Abmedabad, 123. Acts agmuat 
his aorereign, 138. Obliged to surrender Candahar, 181. Taken 
prisoner, ib. Again perfidious, 1 87. Dies on his way to Mecca, 
189. 

Asia,*alway8 the seat of slavery, i. Ixvii. State of, at the death of 
Mamood, 78. At the death of Modood, 102. At the death of 
Feroch Zaad, 108. At the death of Ibrahim, 111. At the death 
of Musaood 111. 113. At the death of Byram, 120^ When the 
empire of Gbizni was transferred to the house of Glkor, 1 23. At 
the death of Mahommed Ghoti, 141. At the death of Altunish„ 
158. Of Musaood IV., 169. Of Matpood II., 179. Of Kei 
Kabad, 205. During^he reign of the Cafiwrs, 278. Daring the 
reign of Mahommed lH., 301. At the deetb of Fereee 111., 314. 
Diuing thk reign of Mahmnmed IV., 327. During the rapgn ^ 
Manum III* ih lA At the death ef Chiier, 24. Dus^ the 
reign of Mtdivick II., 33. At tke death of Mahoomed V* 39, 
39ari(ig the vmga of Alla IL, 42. During the reiga of BeloU, 54. 
At the death of Seeunder, 6A Daritw the nigneC ibrahiid II., 
74. At the death of Baber, 121. Duihig dte rmgn ef HoMt* 
ioon; 138. At the death of Akbar, 27A ^ 

A»phJahuUl3l. Hu daughter auiried to Mad* 
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▼iz»r, 51. Oppetec eomii^ to l^lo, 61. Crossesibo Oeltti^ 
80. Resolves to release the ompero^ 1^ is defeated, 81, Tdnm 
prisoner, 82. His conference with Mofaabet, 86. Rdises Daitdr 
Buxsh to the throne, 97. Defeats Shaiiar, ib. Proclaim!. Shaw 
Jehan, 99. Continued in the vizartt, 103. Arrives at Agra, 100', 
Titles conferred on him, ib. Commands the army, 123. Defeats 
Lodi, ib. Demands Lodi of the Nizam, 124.. Lays waste the 
Decan, 128. His death, 1 54. His character, 156. His family, 
157. 

Asjnddi, celebrated poet, i. 78. 

Assam!, vizier, i. 158. 

Assamites, invade Bengal, iii. 147. Their conntry reduced, ib. 

Assassins, instance of their miserable end, i. 226. 

Assi, fort, treasures found in, i. 135. 

Assidi Toosi, celebrated poet, i. 78. 

Assomed, defeats the Gbortans, i. 121. 

Astrology of the Hindoos, i. xxix. 

Atheism, opinion of the Hindoos respecting, i. Ivii. 

Attala Chan, killed, iii. 82, 

Aurungzebe, iii. 52. Delivered as a ho.stage to Jehangire, 72. Pre* 
lented to his father, 104. Sent to Bundela, 1 32. In great favour, 
135, Accompanies his father to the Decan, 142. Marries the 
daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 144. Jealous of the influence of Dara, 
150. Removed from the Decan, 164. Sent to Guzenst, 165. 
Sent to command against the Usbecs, 169. And totally ovtr- 
throws them, 170. Besieges Candahar in vain, 175. Defeats the 
Persians, 176. Sends Jumla to court, 185. Joins Jomla, 187. 
Takes Bider, 188. Defeats Adil Shaw,, 189. His plans with 
Jnrala, 190. His chaiscter, 197. Hears of his father's illness, 
201. Embraces Mvrab’s proposals, 202. Gains over Jumla, ib. 
Marches from Aurungabad, 203. His management of Morad, 
204. Joined by Moiad, 205. Defeats the Maraja, 206. Re> 
mains at Ugein, 207. Turn' the rear of Dtra's army, 210. iHis 
order of battle, 212. Gains the battle, 215. Corrupts the army 
of Solimaii, 220. Arrites before Agra, 222. Sends a mf-ssage 
to his father, 223. Hi-' confirynccwiih his sister, ib. His dupU* 
city and lulilress, ‘_’2i. His scheme to seize his father, 287. 
Writes to bis father, 229. Deceives Morad, ib. Prepares to 
pursue Dara, 231. His narross escape, 232. Seizes Morad, 233. 
Advances to Delhi, 234. Mounts the throne, 235. Pursues 
Dara, 248. Arrives on the Suttul.-lz, 250. How he receives the 
adhrrenLs of hb brother, 251. Marches to Moultan, 252. Causa 
of his return, 253. Duplicity towards Suja, 254. Hi.s prepwm- 
tions against Suja, 2.33. Marche; along the Jumna, 236. OAra 
Jkattle, 257. Betrayed by the Biijraja, 258. tth resolution, 259. 
Obmins the vfetory, 260. His speech to the nobles, 261. Arritfa 
• «t Agra, 2tl2.a Gams over the Maraja, 268. Marches asatlMt^ 
Dara, 270. Oflers battle, ib. His stratagem to deceive Dttra,' 
271. Overthrows that prince, 274. Sends a force in pursuit of 
Mm, 278. Callsl council respecting him, 281. Conwams lum 
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it de«tiif 984. His behafitfir on MWHg Dara's head, 288. Scjndi 
an inaidioaa letter to hn ton Mahommed, 2i)^. Imprison^ him, 
298. His prudent administration, 304. Suspects bis second son, 
308. His expedient against Soiiman, ib. His behavioui to that 
prince, 308. Receives an embassy from Persia, 309., His hu- 
manity, 310. Hjs sickness, 314. Consternation of the people 
'thereupon, ib. '^Hia anMCty, 316. His recoverv, 317 His de- 
mands on his father, 318. His progress to Cashmire, 323. His 
jealousy of Jumla, 323. Endeavours to appease tibdw Abas II., 
343. Suspects the Persians m his seriice, 344. His iriesolution, 
348. Sends for his sister Jehanira, 347. Reconciled with the 
Persians, 348. Takes the field, 349. Alarmed, 372. Rewards 
Delete, 353. His genius, 350 His attention to justice, 380. 
His contempt of pomp and flattery, ib. His plainness of dress 
and austerity, 361. Ilis justice and clemency, 362. His public 
buildings and encouragement of letters, 363. His skill and cou- 
rage m war, ib. His learning, 364 His continence, ib. Hts 
amusements, and mode of conducting business, 365. 

Axim, ii. 198. Sent against Byram, 212. Made prime minister, 
216. Assassinated, 219. 

Azim Alla, defeats and kills the rebel Daranti. U. 304. 

Azim Chan, opposes Selim, lu 3. Sent to Malava, 3. Proposes to 
assaaainate the emperor, 6. Disgraced, 41. Released, 49. Com- 
mands an army under his grandsm, 65. 

Azim Chan, governor of Guzerat, ui. 153. Removed, but pardoned, 
154. 

Azim Miiza, governor of Ahmedabad, iL 243. 

Aziz, his valour, iii. 170. Defeated by Auruugzebe, ib. 

Aziz, son of Azim, u. 220. r 

Aziz, vintner, raised to the government of Malava, i. 295. Massa- 
cres the chiefs, ib. Defeated and put to death, 290. 

Azmut, son of Lodi, his spirit, iiL 1 12. 


B. 


Baba Chan, ii. 2S5. 

Babbd, Patan tnbe, it. 327. 

Baber, his family, n. 75. His early genius obtains him the kingv 
dom of Indija, ib. Reduces the rebellious governors, 76. Takes 
Samarcand, 77. Deserted by his army, ib. bamarcand revolts 
against him, 78. Recruits a new army, 79. Besieged in Mar- 

S an by his brother Jehanmre, 80. Recovers his dommions, ib. 

is leapital besieged, 81. Makes peace with Jehangire, ib. De- 
serted again by his army, except 240 men, 83. With this small 
body surprises and takes Sam\rcand, 84. Defeatld by Shubiadi, 
85. Forced to quit his kingdom with a fevrfneni^,«36. Defeated 
and totaUy oveiwrown, 87. Seeks hn fortune in Cabulistan, ib. 
Hu ingratitude to Chuseio, 88. Besieges and takes the capital of 
Cabulistan, ib. Marches to Cbotassao, 89. Quells distaroances 
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in Cabul, ib. Invited to Candabw, 90. ‘ Amil darted 
army, 91. Kills five omrabs in smgle combat, 92. ^BetttnuH^ 
recover his dominions, 94. Takes Samarcand, 95, Forms aa 
alliance with the Persian general, ib. Conspiracy against bis 
life, ib. MeSitates the conquest of Hindostan, 96. Further ex« 
peditioilB into Hindostan, 97. Takes Lahore, 96. Crosses tbe 
Indus, 90. Marches towards Delhi, 101. His battle with Ibra- 
him, 102. Enters Delhi and assumes the empire, 104. His 
generosity, lOti. His distress and resolntiOB, 107. An attempt 
to poison him defeated, 1 10. His vow, if hedefeats a confederacy 
against him. III. The battle, which ends in his favour, 112. 
Educes Mavat, 114. Invests Chinderi, 115. Falls sick, and 
writes a poem on a saint, 1 18. His death and character, ib. 
His genealogy, 120. 

Baboos, his three sons basely murdered, ii. 1 84. 

Bachera, bis contest with Mamood, i. 39. Kills himself, 40. 

Backer, prince of Balich, his advice to Baber, ii. 87. 

Backgammon, anecdote respecting, i. 116. 

Baha, nephew of fVlahommed, conspires against his uncle, i, $13. 

Bah.i, Kirchasib, rebels and is defeated, i. 284. Taken and flayed, 
285. 

Bahader, ii. 269. Shuts himself up in Usere, 273. 

Bahader Sliaw, rebels in Gnaeral, iii. 44. 

Bahadur, brother of Zeman, sent against Bas Bahadur, ii. 207. His 
conduct III the battle of Jioiipoor, 216. Rebels, 223. Defeats 
the Imperial army, 230. Flies to Benaris, 231. Defeats Asiph, 
232. Taken and put to death, 235. 

Bahadur, king of (luzcrat, his rebellion against Humaioon, ii. 123. 

Baisiiiker, king of . Samarcand, defeated by Baber,, ii. 77. 

Baka-ul-dien, made governor ofBainia, i. 139. 

Bakir, his successful invasion of Golcoiida, iii. 1 1 9. 

Balin. the elder, usurps the throne of Delhi, and is deposed, i. 167. 
Rebels and is pardoned, 172. 

Balm, the younger, sent against the empress Rizia, i. 163. liMade 
vizier, 170. Chastises the inhabitants of Rintimpore, 172. Dis- 
graced, 173. Restored, 175. Defeats a conspiracy, ib. Over- 
throws the rebellious rajas, 177. Account of hia family, 179. 
Succeeds to the throne oi Delhi, 180. Rids himself of his rivals, 
ib. Courted by foreign princes for the wisdom of hia govern- 
ment, 181. H» generosity and magnificence, 182. His justice, 
and severity to rebels, 183. Quells several insurrections, 184. 
Reduces Jehud, 165. Marches s^instTughril, 188. Hiscruelty, 
191. His advice to his son, 192. His grief at his sou’s deaths 
195, Appoints his grandson to succeed him, 196, Learned men 
who flourished under him, ib.» 

3>iin, brother of Arsilta, singt^ar termination of his rebeBion, 

i, 117. 

Balia Rawf sent againit Aliverdi, and is gained over by him, 

ii. 308. 

Ban, general of j^usaood, defeated by the rebel Ahiiied, L 97. 
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Bandor, awBsiiMtfs Chmero, iiL 57, 

jrijka Singh, aacceeda hia fathei^ iii. 42> 

WWW, Mahrattor general, ii. 3S8. 

Baraja, prince, i. S. 

Barbeck, governor of Jionpoor, defeated, but coafiiaed in hk go* 
verament, ii. 57. Deprived of his liberty, 58. 

BkrW, saving concerning, ii. 157. 

Bas Bahadur, ii. 207. 

Baadeo, revives the empire of Kinoge, i. J2. 

Bathing, Mahommedan custom of, injurious, i. Ixxiii. 

Baditenize. all its inhabitants massacred, ii. 4. 

Bedar, cruel massacre of its inhabitants, i. 295. 

Bedas, sacred bouks, i. xxi, xxv. 

Beg All, Beg Cusal, and Beg Mirza, put to death ^ rebellion, 
ii. 235. 

Beggar's dish, sent in contempt as a royal present, ii. 02. 

Beggiinn, Kudsia, saves the life of Seifdar Jung, ii. 321. 

Behar, the whole province submits to Shore, ii. 147. 

Bein, defeated, ii. 108. 

Belial Deo, sovereign of the Carnatic, defeated and taken prisoner, 
i. 257. Drives the Mahomniedans from the Decan, 291. 

Beloli Lodi, rebels and defeats the imperial army, ii. 37. His arro- 
gant proposal, lb. Receives an embassy fiom the sultan, 38. 
Defeats Mamood Chilligi, and is adopted by the Sultan, 30. In- 
vades Delhi, ib. Refuses allegiance to Alla II., 40. Makes an 
unsuccessful attempt on Delhi, 41. Raised to the throne, 42. 
His descent and early life, 43. His sons and relations, 45. His 
stratagem against his vizier, 46. Assassinates Bir binghi, 50. 
His perfidy, 51. Defeai.s Hassen in several engagements, 52. 
Dethrones Hassen, and bestows the ertwn on his grandson, 53. 
Divides bis dominions among his children, ib. Hia death and 
character, 54. 

Benack Deo, flies from Dolipoor, ii. 6.3. 

Benaris, prince of, defeated, i. 1 35, 1 44. 

Bengal, enquiry into the state of, i. Ixxxvii. Its various revolutions, 
Ixxxviii. State of pqder the East Indig company, cix. Plan for 
restoring it to its formec “prosperiw, cxxxviii. Educed by 
Phoor, 8. Invaded by MabomniediGhori, 145. Taken by Chif- 
ligi, 153. Rebellion in, 288. ^comes independent, 306. In- 
vaded by Seconder, ii. M. Reduced by Akb8r,^51, R^llion' 
in, 2<S2. Revolt in, 300. Distnrhwces in. iii. 18. 

Bibi. her kltrepidity, ii, 208. * 

Bibi Bai, tries in vain to save the Kfe of her son, ii. lOO. 

Bibil, surrenders up Gualier, ii. 206. 

Bicfcermajit, sent inttftbe mouitta^Di of SevralUe, Hi. 51. 

Bidterotajit, king of Malava, tgs oxtraordioary character, i. II, 
Hk image beld in veneration, 158. 

Bidda, sent'against Seconder and Bahadur, ii. 220. 

Biddai, sent agaiwHiAsiplt and taken piiimwii; ik 228. 
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Bim Deo, defeated by Cattub, i. 1S5, 140. 

Bime. fort, immense treasure found fe it, i. 47. 

Bir Singh, d o t te d, ii. 59. 

Bir Singhi, assassinated, ii. 50. 

Birbil, gives his daughter in marriage to Akbar, ii. 210. 

Birka, his’ villainy, i. 1 37. Taken prisoner, 1S8. 

Bimi, poet, his reply to Mahommed III., i. 290. Advises hiiti^ 
resign the crown, 300. 

Bishen, Hindoo God, i. Ixiii. 

Bissbas Raw, Mahrattor general, ii. 338. 

Bochari, Ferid, bis spirited resolution, iii. 4. Sent in pursuit 
Chusero, 9. Defeats that prince, 10. Disabled by a stroke 
the paky, 31. 

Bochen, ns royal femily extirpated, i. 37. Conquered by Ali 
Tiggi, 84. Red uced by Altash, 85. Taken by Ziugis Chan, 
157. 

Bowan Dass, ii. IIO. 

Brahmins, their learning, i. xix. One cruelly persecuted, ii. 02. 

Brimh, Hindoo God, i. Ixii. 

Brothers, r^'al, how treated by Persian nionarchs. ii. 178. 

Buctadi, defeats the Tartars, i. 80. Defeated in turn, 87. 

Boctiar Kaki, celebrated for his learning, i. 196. 

Buctusin, puts out the eyes of his prince, i. 36. 

Budder, celebrated philosopher, i. 190. 

Bundela, its raja revolts, iii. 1 32. 

Bundelcund, its extent, ii. 355. Its raja revolts, iii. 108. 

Bunguish, Cairn Chan, defeated and slain, frith his five sons, ii. SIS, 

Bunguisb, Mahommed, leaves the court in disgust, ii. 302. 

Burhan, king of Berar, ii. 207. 

Burials, of the Hindoos/ i. xxx. 

Byram I., raised to the throne of Ghiani, i. 114. His character, 

1 1 5. Ifettles the aifaira of Hindostati, 116. Defeats Belin, 1 17. 
Hit cruelty to Sief-ul-dien, 118. Defeated by Alla, 1 19. Disu^* 
ib. , 

Byram II., Mcceeda the umptess Rwia, whom be pot to derth, 
1 , 163. Ocders bis vixler and Tiggi to be ussaarinMed, 104v 
Conspiracy against him, 165. Is'lfiilN, 166. 

Byram Deo. flayed uUve, is. I3L 

Byram Chan, joins Haa^ooa in htsdiatreis, ii. 137. Sent by Hu< 
muioon to the king of Persia^ 138. Appointed to the government 
of Candahar, 1 82. CalanmiMed, 191. Defeata the army of Se> 
cnnder, ib. Tidea«onferrSd<m%un. 194. His administration as 
regent. 198. Beheads Tirdlfer abandoning Delhi, 201, Beheads 
Himo, 203. His vindictive disposition, 204, Breach betweun 
him and the tdqg, 205. Projects by hirii to divert the kini^s 
displeasure 206, Accuaed, ^)8. Disgraced, 209. His irreto* 
kite behanour, 211. Jl^Mitad, 812. Submits, 813. Asaaiti* 
nated, 8l4# < 

Byram>core, his da|«iltg vMi teJndia, L 18 . 

Byram NeaJ* Ta^ geaerd, defeated, i. lOl. 
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c. 

Cabaja, pursued by Altumsh, i. 156. 

Cabu), disturbances in. ii. 90. Taken by Humaioon, 182. Taken 
W Nadir Shaw, 286. 

Ciwrs. meaning of the name, i. 257. 

CafooT, catamite of Alla I., i. 231. Sent tp conquer the Decan, 251. 
Honours conferred on him on his return, 254. Lays waste Til* 
lingana, 255. Besieges and takes Ariukil, 256. Defeats the raja 
of the Carnatic, 257. His immense treasure, 258. Enters and 
reduces the Decan, 260. Plots against the elder son of Alla, 261. 
Places Omar upon the throne, 263. His cruelty to the qther sons 
of Alla, ib. Assassinated, 264. 

Calcunder, being defeated, kills his wife, children, and htmself, 
i.53. 

Calipfaas, decline of their power, i. 1 8. 

Calla Par, perfidiousl}' deserts Barbeck, ii. 56. 

Callan, general, ii. 241. 

Callapar, ii. 253. Killed in battle, 254. 

Callehi, takes the fort of Berocbe, ii. 258. 

CalUai^-Chund, last of the regular succession of kings in India, 

i. 10. 

Callinger, fort, ii. 240. 

Callisarick, Tartar genera), defeated, i. 107. 

Cam>debo, Hindoo God, i. Ixiv. 

(^amiran, appointed to the goTernmrnt of Candahar, ii. 07. His de> 
signs on the throne, 4 22. Mounts the throne at Agra, 130. Reeon* 
cited to his brother Humaioon, again remits, 132. Flics fiom Sbere, 
1 34. Ill receired W Selim, ^es to the mountaiiis of Sewalic, 1 67. 
His contests with Humaioon, 182 et seq. Taken and rendered 
blind, 180. Goes on a pilgrimage to Mecca and dies, ib. 
Csndahar, Tatars of, deAwted, i. 100. Taken by Baber, li. 0O,<O5, 
88. Given to the infant Stm of the king of Persia, 181. T^dren 
froni him, 182. Besieged and taken by the Persian*, 183. 

Candi Ra, overthroivs JUbbimuned Ghori, i. 130. Slain in batUe, 
134. 

CarkuD, his office, i. xcriii. His conunusion, iit. 377. 

Cashmire, described, i. 41. Distress of an npiy sent to reduce it, 

ii. 260. Rebellion in, 265. 

Casi Jellal, trod to death by e)epfaant%i 165. 

Casiro, governor of Bengal, takea Hnsp^, iii. i^l. 

Casim, Abdul, son of Camiran, ii. 2^ 

Gaaim Beg, ii. 84. 

Casim Ogib, ii. 80. • 

Casim, takes Chusero, iii. 14. 

Celestial Bride, name of a mosqnel i. 56. , 

Chnja Aiass, bis distress in the desert^ iii. 18. Ankeiat Lab^ 
20. Made high treasurer, ib. w mAw. at 

Cbaja Bien, great warrior, U. 63. 
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Chaja CaUan, for his aerricea made eovernor of Cabul and Ghimii, 
ii. 107. Opposes Byram in his a^inistration, 204.* 

Chaja Chatirei made vizier, i. 22S. Dismissed, 229. 

Chaja Eiah, favours Baber, ii. 82. 

Chaja Ghiznavi, vizier, i. 162. Ordered by Byram II. to be assas* 
sinated, lek Enters into a conspiracy, 165. His treachery, ]^06l 
Assassinated, 167. 

Chajagi, sent on an embassy to Persia, ii. 1 10. 

Cban'Chanan, vizier, ii. 323. His intrigues against Ghazi, 324. 
Assassinated, 329. 

Chan Chanan, son of Byram, accompanies Pun’ez, iii. 35. Dis- 
graced, 36. Intrigues with the enemy, 47. Besieged in Bram- 
pour, 54. His death and character, 89. 

Chander Sein, prince, ii. 254. 

Channa-zad, defeats the Usbecks, iii. 73. 

Characters of the natives of Asia strongly marked, iii. 2. 

Charism, king of, takes Ghizni, i. 152. Defeated by Zingis Chan, 
150. 

Chawas.s Chan, sent against Delhi, ii. 62. Made governorof Bania, 
63. Captain-general to Shere, 154. Kindles a rebellion in favour 
of Adil, 162. Defeated, 164. Assassinated, 168. 

Chess table, anecdote respecting, i. 116. 

Chidju, nabob, raises a rebellion against Ferose, i. 207. 

Chiliph, brought prisoner to Ghizni, i. 39. 

Chilligi, slave, possesses himself of Bengal, i. 153. 

C'billigi, tribe of Afgans, join the usurper Ferose. i. 203. Their 
origin, 205. 

China, divided into two empires, i. 158. Project for the conquest of 
it, 283. 

Chinderi, self-murder Af its inhabitants, ii. 115. 

Chirmil, gigantic size of two brothers of the name, i. 119. 

Chiser, governor of I.ahore and Moultan, defeated W Saring, i. 3S5. 
Defeats and kills the perfidious Eckbai, ii. 15. Takes possession 
of Delhi, 15. Deposes Mamood, 16. His family, 17. ftetendt 
to bold the throne fur Tamerlane, 18. His expedition against 
Ahmud, 19. Invades Kittar, ib. Discovers a plot against his 
life, 20. His expeditioh to Mewat, Ib. Ihes, 21. 

Chiser, son of Alla, marries Dewiidd, i. 254. 'Singular vow made by 
him, 261. Imprikened, ib. His eyes’put out, 264. 

Chiser Chan, ii. 200. 

Chitor, contrivance by wbidi its prince escsqtes from prison, i. 850. 
Stormed, ii. 237. > 

Chittagong, reduced, iit. .ISO. 

Cborassan, its conquest, i. 16. Its extent, ^17. Bevolt of its go* 
. vemor, 20. Invaded by EUch, 42. T-aken from the Tartars* 135. 

Choultiy, ipgcription on one buik by Ferose II., i. 220. 

Ctwimofo^ of the Htndooii, i. 7. 

(funder, ftiinloo God, i. Ixv. 

Cbunder Saib, iL 303. 

Chnrnun, loaof^lim, iii.' 17.. Sent to command the army in the 
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Deaaij S9. ForcM tite Ruia to a peace, ib. la gnat ftronr, 40. 
All potreifal in tbe aSain «$f state, 44. His aame chang^ to 
Shaw Jdian, 48. — See Shaw Jehan. 

Chosen I., son of Byram, crowned at Lahore, i. 221. Attempts ia 
vaia to recover Gbizni, 1 22. 

Cbitfero II., his character, L 121. Conclndes a'treaty with Mahom> 
med of Ghor, 122. Deprived of his throne, 123. 

Chosero, celebrated poet, L 1 82. 

Chosen, king of Kunduz, treated ungratefully by Baber, il 88. 

Chosero, son of Selim, born, iL 261. His party struck with a panic, 
iii. 4. Received into favour, 5. Meditates to rebel, 6. Refuses to 
assassinate his father, ib. His plot discovered, 7. Marches to- 
wards Delhi, ravaging the country, 8. Marches towards Lahore, 
9, His defeat and flight, 10. Deserted by his adherents, 12. 
In great distress, 13. Taken, 14. His behaviour when brought 
before his father, ib. Closely confined, 15. Released, 48. De- 
livered up to Shaw Jehan, 55. His character, 56. Manner of 
his death, 57. 

Chosero, slave, through Mubaric's unnatural afiection raised to dig- 
nities, L 285, 266. Aspires to the throne, 268. Assassinates his 
sovereign, 271. Usurps the throne, 272. Defeated and slain, 
274. 

Chusero, Kei, the throne bequeathed to him by Balin, i. 195. Mur- 
dered by hired assassins, 1 98. 

Chutba, formulary in the Mabommedan worship, i, 80. 

Cipper-Sheko, accompanies his father to Dara, iii. 278. Bound and 
dragged from bis dying father, 284. Sent prisoner to Gualiar, 
285. 

Civil offices and courts of Justice in Bengal, i. zcv. 

Club and ball, ii. 61. * 

Cohere, Hindoo God, i. Ixir. 

Cnn, evils ansing from its debasement, i. 282. 

Coliinder, iu meaning, ii. 106. 

Comet/ ii. 254. 

Commerce, of Bongri. i. cii. 

Commissions^ Indian, eoq^ijMed, iii, 371. 

Ctmcubines, two thousand m one haram, ii. 154. 

Conquest, uaiversBl, project of, L 234. 

Coolies, i. 286. Defoated, 45. 

Coronation, ceremony of, ii. 328. 

CotadI of state,' nature of in India, i. hpah. 

Crorie, his office, i.' zcvii. Commission, iii. 378. 

Cruelty, ezciiae for, iii. 103. 

Combo, takes Rhota8,ji. 254. Sent against Comilmere^ ^ ISent 
with a fotee into Bengal, 258. Released from a six yean* iapti- 
sonmpnt, 266. Deserts from Murad, 269. . 

.Cumladd, captive wife of the prince of Geaerat, married tn Alla, t.. 
i. 231. Recovers her daughter Dewildd. 252. 

Cotcheries in Beogel, what, i. Xeviti. 

CottabiA^aStltMebiaBeliarraLM. SiIIadwi^alnl<icbai;S5. 



Cuttnb, kiM of TellingaiMj iii. 182 . Im^rhom the soa of Jnnla, 
184. ternui to tbo prince {tlahofflmed, ib. defeated, 185. 

Cottub, slave and general, ttdces the fort of Merat and city of 
Delhi, i. 134. Defeats Rai Joy, 135. De^ts the Gickers, 138. 
Further particulars of him, 142. Raised to the empire, 149. 
Defeats lldecua, 1 50. Dies, ib. 

Cuttub, omrah, enters into the rebellion against Selim, ii. 162. wnt 
pris.tner to Gauliar, 1 64. 

Cuttnb, son of Islam, his address to Diria Lodi, ii. 47. His perfidy, 
51. Dies, 53. 

Cuttnb Chan, quells a rebellion in Guzerat, iii. 324. 

Cuttulich, rebels, L 175. 

Cuttulicb, brother of Akit, put to death, i. 239. 

Cuttulich, Mogul prince, defeated, i. 232. 

Cuttulich, viceroy of Dowlatabad, i. 289. Defeats the rebel Ali, , 
292. Recalled from the Decui, 294. 

Cuttulich Chan, Nizam of the Decan, his ambitious views, ii, 280. 
His intrigues at court, 283. His treaty with Nadir Shaw, 292. 
Treated with indignity by Nadir, 295. Afiects to poison himself; 
296. His ambition revives, 302. Settles the afiairs of the Car- 
natic, 305. Becomes independent, 306. Dies at a very advanced 
age, 317. His character, 3 1 8. 

Cutwal, nature of the office, i. cli. His firman or commission, 
iii, 376. 


D. 

Dabissulima, poor Brahniiii, made king of Guzerat, i. 69. Hia 
cruelty, 70. His punishment, 71. 

Danial, saint of Akri, X. 241. 

Danial, son of Akbar, born, ii. 241. Marries the beautiful daughter 
of MirzaChan, 272. Sent with Mirza to conquer the Decan, ilk. 
Marries the daughter of Adil, 274. 

Daood, prince of the Siljoki Tartars, marches against Baliciy i. pQ. 
Invades Ghizni, 106. Defeated by FerocliZaad, 107. 

Daood, son of Nazir, revolts and is defeated, i. 41. Imptiaeiied for 
life, 48. ' 

Daood, subaof Bengal, his rebellion, iL 249. Challenged by Akbar 
to single combat, 250. Defeated and slain, 253. 

Dara, general of Fuchicr ul Dowla, his treachery, i. 27. 

Dara, son of Shaw Jehan, sent as an hostage to court, iiL 72. Bm* 
sented to his father, lOA His^ge at his father's accession, ih, 
Marries the daughter of Purrez, 1 34. Jealous of his brotbarq,’ 
136. Promoted, 149. Marches against the Persians, 158. Dan- 
gerous sickness, 162. Speech against Aurungtefau, 164. Mis 
mat jealousy of that prince, 17P. Unsuccessful agamat Can- 
jcbhar, 1 wi. Appointed to succeed to the throne, ib. T' — rni^ 
part of fhesimpeiial power, 1 83. AisiBues the government, 191? 
liii viotenco, io. Sends hie fitther l»<Agn^ iS3,' Hu fiiiai pioljli; 
193. -life powfrsibi His ctutraOinv 196. HitgeeatprspanHoos, 
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20S. M»rchei againsl Aurnngzebe and Morad, 209» Charge 
given himtby his father, 2f(k Hit order of battle, 211. Hit 
bravery, 213. By an accident is overthrown by Aurungzebe, 
QlAf. How received by hit father, 218. His flight to Delhi, 219. 
liaises forces, 220. Flies to Lahore, 233. His irresolution, 248. 
Retreats from the Bea, 249. Hesitates about giving battle, 250. 
Flies from Lahore, ib. Flies to Bicker. 263. Meditates to retire 
to Persia, 264. Arrives at Tatta, ib. His distress in the desert, 
265. Arrives at Guzerat, and gains over the governor, 266. 
Marches towards Agra, 267. Turns towards the dominions of the 
Maraja, who deserts his cause, 268. Fortifies himself at Ajniere, 
270. Deceived by a stratagem of Aurungzebe, 272, 'lotally 
defeated, 274. His misfortunes, 275. Ilis uncommon distress, 
276, Arrives at Tatta, 277. Prepares to fly to Persia, 278. 
Detained by his regard for the sultana, 279. Hii grit f for her 
death, ib. Betray^ and delivered to the enemy, 260. Carried 
with ignominy through Delhi, 281. Humanity of the people for 
him, 282. flis manly behaviour, ib. Circumstances previous to 
his murder, 284. Assassinated, 2^5. 

DawirBuxsh, son of Chusero, iiL 65. Proclaimed emperor, 97. 
Deposed and murdered, 99. 

Debere, deceives Dara, Hi, 272. His valour, 27 1. 

Decan, its revolt, i. 3. Cafoor’s expedition to, 257. Rebellion In, 284. 
Lost to the empire, 29 1 . Project for its recovery, 294. Rebellion 
in, 299. Independent by iieaty, 300. Embassies to its tour 
states, ii. 263. 

Deer, singui.sr story of one. i. 29. 

Deints of the Hindoos, what, i. Ixv. 

Deipal, governor of Sunput, surprised by Mamood, i. 88. 

Deipal, prince of Sitnooi, rebels, i. 175. ' 

Delavi, celebrated poet, i. 259. 

Delawir, son of Baber, put in chains, ii. 99. 

Delhi, when built, i. 8. Its prince invades the territories of Ma* 
moo^, 97. Pretended vision seen by him, 98. Taken, 166. Its 
splendour, 181. Desertetl and rendered desolate, 286. Visited 
by famine, 289. Diiadful massacre there, 313. Two emperors 
reigning in it at once, 325. Another dreadful massacre of its 
inhabitants, ii. 7. Its immense wealth when pillaged by Nadir 
Shaw, 299. Pillaged by Abdalla, 337. Pillaged by the Aleh* 
rattors, 339. 

JDelu, prince, L 8. 

Deogire, made the capital of the hmpire, i. 285. 

Deos, of the Hindoos, what, i Ixv. 

Deria, p;ovemor of Behar, ii. 60. 

Despotism, in Hindostdn, Dissertatipn on, i. Ixvi. 

Devan, his office, i. xcvii. Uis commission, iii. 372. 

Dewan Dass, ii. 217. 

Dewild4, her atory, i. 252. 

Dilere, invades Bimpoar, iii. 351, Suspects the prince Shaw Anav, 
S32. Oeserto faitt, ib. Btwitrded by AaniDgi|be, SiS. 
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Dillek, prince, defeated, i. 17 i. 

Diner, battle of, between Mahommed and Modood, i. 06 . 

Dirai Lohant, sent against the rebels of Kurrah, iL 72. DisaffiiCted, 
73. 

Diria, defeats the Nizam, iii. 1 10. 

Dirresh, remarkable stoiy of one, i. 209. Another, iL 45. 

Divination, singular method of, iL 192. 

Doondi Chan, Rohiila chief, iL 350. 

Doost Ati, defeated and killed by the Mahiattors, iL 303. 

Dova, defeated, i. 229. 

Dowlat, governor of Lahore, invites Baber to the conquest of Hin- 
dostan, ii. 73. Patronizes Sh^, 141, 

Dowlat Lodi, recalls Mamood III. to the throne, ii. 14. On the 
death of Mamood, placed on the throne, 16. Taken and deposed 
by Chisar, ib. 

Dowlat Lodi, his speed in travelling to assist Mirza Chan, iL 264. 

Dowlatabad, made the capital of the empire, i. 285. 

Dowran, Siimsau ul Dowla, his character, iL 2S1. Party formed 
against him, 28 1 . His bravery in opposing the Persian army, 
289. Dies of his wounds, 291. 

Dream, ii. 83. iii. 61. 

Duraniiies, Persian iribe, u. 337. 

Durgetti, queen of Gurrah, her intrepid defence of her country, 
iL 224. 


E. 

Eadgar, sentenced to death for sedition, ii. 182. 

£artlu|uake, ii. 04. , 

Eckbal, conspires against the life of Sadit, i. 323. His perfidy, 326. 
Recovers Delhi, ii. 10. Defeats Shumse, II. Marches against 
Gualier and other places, IS. Slain, 14. 

Eder, defeated by Abdalla, iii. 45. 

Edgar, son of Eusoph, rebels and is murdered, ii. 265. 

Eldoze, slave, opposes the entrance of Mahommed Ghori into 
Gliizni, L 138. Laments Mahommed’s death, 141. Aspires to 
the rhrone, 141. Piuclaiinedking, 151. Invading India, is taken 
prisoner and dies, 152. 

Elephant, singular one, i. 55. White one refuses obeisance to Ma- 
hommed Ghori, 145. Skeletons of elephants, 303. Herd of 
wild ones hunted, ii. 223. • 

Elich, invades Chorassan, i. 42. Defeated, 43. 

Elich, brother of Alla, sent against Ruckan ul Moultan, i. 228. 
His cruelty in war, 230. Mutiny in his army, ib. Deserts 
Zifier, 23.3. Srnt to Delhi td punish a rebellion, 241, IMes, 242. 

Eman Kullipiii. 101. * 

Elhir, suhndir of .\llahabad, iL 302. 

Jtopire of Aindostan, transferred to the house of Ghor, L 12$. 
lloTolres on thePatani^ 142. Itodecayed state, iL 41. Dhrkbd, 
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69. Tranafemd to the Morula, 195. Iti decline under the 
Moguls, 280. Farther decline, 327. Reflections on its decline, 346. 
£ndit, receives Shaw Jehsn, iii. 116. In danger of a defeat, 121. 
Removed from the command of the army, 122. Takes Dow* 
latabad, 124. 

Etalttir, d^ends Agra against Sharr Jehan, iii. 59. 

Euli Ch^a, defeats Basinkir, iL 77. Waylaid and cut to pieces, 
78. 

Eusoph, imprisoned for life for ctmspiracy, LSI. 

Eusoph Ali, assassinates Zeifer, ii. 93. 

Eusoph Chan, governor of Cashmire, ii. 265. 

Executions, dreadful kind of. Hi. 15. 

Etid Ear, brother of Ali, released from prison, i. 104. ^ 

Ecidan, marries his daughter to the Persian Nadir Ali, ii. 300. 


F. 

Faeck, rebels, i. 2& Gains the alliance of Fucbier ul Dowla, 27. 
Defeated, 29. Again rebels, 36. Dies, 37. 

Fakiers, account of them, t. x.xxi. Remarkable insurrection of t hem . 
iii. 323. 

Famine, instances of, i 85. ii. 84, 339. iii. 128, 310. 

Fati, vizier, ii. 108. 

Fatteabad, iu inhabitants massacred, iL 4. 

Fatti Chan, discovers a plot against the life of Secunder, ii. 62. 

Fhtti Chan Zuieim, Rohilla chief, ii. 350. 

Fazil, his eyes put out, ii. 108. 

Fedai Chan, his gallant resolution, iii. 82. 

Feizai, ii. 263. 

Feizi, story of, i. xxiii. 

Feredron, general, iL 256. 

Ferid, quells a rebellion in Cashmire, ii. 265. 

Ferid Bocheri. See Bocheri. 

Ferid SHere. See Shere. 

Ferid, poet, respect paid to Ris tomb by Tamerlane, ii. 3. 

ibrech Zaid, rused to the thitme of Ghisni, L 106. Overthiws 
the Siljoki Tartars, 107. His humane conduct to his prisoners, ib. 

Ferechabad, ii. 351. 

Fetose L character of bis reign, L 160. 

Fsrow II. osuim the throne, L 4K)3. Causes the death of Kei Ko- 
bad, 204. Puts the infut emperor to death, 206. Instances of 
bis clemency to rebels, 207, 209. Marches to qudl an insur* 
section, 21S. De^U the Moguls, 214. Marches to qaell an* 
ether insenectkiJi, ih, Sends Alla against the prince of the 
Secan, 2l5. Suspects him of treaRmable designs, 220. Goes to 
meet him* and is assassinated, 294. Miserable end of the w* 
sasains, 226. 

Fhrese UL/ aceeaot of his access to the thrMM^ L 302. Defeats 
the MeguliwneBaiM^ lost SopeiGedeiaMtbBfdaiaMatefiiie 
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throne, S04. Marches to qaeU n nbellton in Peagal, 305, 
Employs himself in public works, ib. After rendering Bengal 
independent, invades it, 306. Ravages Juinagur, 307. Forum 
a river to fertilize tracts of land, 308. Reduces Nagracnt^ ib. 
Invests Tatta, 30.9. Loses his favourite son, ib. Revenges Che 
death of Seid Mahonftned, 310. Resigns the crown to his dm, 
312. Confers iton his grandson, 313. His character, ib. 

Ferose, son of Selim, raised to the throne and assaswated by bis 
uncle, ii. 169. 

Ferose All, vizier, i. 3I4>, 

Ferose Chan, seizes Shariar, uL 97. 

Feroseabad, city, i. 303. 

Ferosra, Indian prince, i. 4. 

Firman, granting lands to a Zimindar, iii. 37 4. Casi's firman, iii. 375. 

Firmelli, his boldness in defence of Seconder, ii. 55. Made governor 
of Biana, 58. Sent against the rebels of Kurrah, 72. AMassinated 
in bis bed, 73. 

Firochere, emperor of Delhi, i. 279. 

Firochi, poet, anecdote respecting, L 78. 

Formalli, rebels, ii. 106. Returns to allegiance, 108. 

Fotadar, his commission, iu. 379. 

Fountain, tradition respecting one, i. 148. 

Fowlad, slave, his attempt against the life of Akbur, ii. 222. 

Fowlad, Turkish slave, his rebellion, it 28. 

Freewill, Hindoo opinion respecting, L Iviii. 

Fuchier ul Dowla, aids the rebel Faeck, L 27. 

Fuchir, rebels, i. 288. 


G. 

Gelum, purity of its wa|prs, i. 92. 

Generation, opinion of the Hindoos respecting it, i. riii. 

Gbazi, governor of Lahore, See Toglick I. 

Ghazi, elder, ii. 2S3. Appointed captain- general, 302. Marches 
against Abdalla, 314. Supplanted by his brother, 318. Advises 
the death ol Seifdar Jung, 3‘51. Pays the debt due to the Mah* 
rattors, 322. Poisoned by his nephew, 323. 

Ghazi, son of the preceding, defeats Seifdar Jong, ii. 323. Attscks 
the Jates, 325. Intrigues against him, ib. Defeats and dethrones 
the emperor, 326. Sets Allumgire II. on the throne, 328. As* 
sassinates Seifdar Jung, 329. > His conduct to the with and 
daughter of Munnu, 330. His tyranny to the new emperor, 331. 
Surrenders himself to Abdalla, who reinstates him in the viibaife* 
ib. His extortion and cruelty, 233. Imprisons the emperor, ib 
Plans and executes his murder, 336. Obli^ to make pMcn widt 
Abdalla, 3J7. Retires to the Country of the Jates, S40. 

Gbtai Chats raises the siege of Candabar, iii. 16. 

Ghizni, dty, 4>leiidid palaos built a^ i. 88. Pillaged, Sfk BijaNd 
by a sIMni of 1 b«s 115. ftivoded by Seif id Xheo, 118. 
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up by AU^ to flame, rapine, «nd slaughter, 120. Taken by the 
king of Cbarizm, 132. Recovered from the Moguls, 173. 

Ghizni, empire, how formed, i. IS. Enlarged by Mamood, 78. 
Its extent at the death of Miuaood, 93. Transferred to the 
house of Ghor, 123. 

Ghbr, province, i. 117. Origin of its boose, 123. Its house at an 
end, 204. 

Gickers, defeated in their attempt on the throne of Ghizni, i. 138. 
Singular custom among them, ib. Converted to the Mahom- 
medan faith, 1 39. Party of them assassinate Mahommed Ghori, 
140. Chastised by Mamood IL, 170. Invade Punjab, 290. De- 
feated by Saring, 322. Numbers slain, ii. 23. Reduced, 220. 

Ginnitabad, name given to Bengal, ii. 129. 

Gods of the Hindoos, catalogue of, L Ixii. 

Gold, veins of, i. 33. Curious chain 66. 

Gore, city,' rebuilt, ii. 232. 

Government, becomes settled and uniform under Akbar, iii. I. Ils 
effects on the manners of the Indians, 2. That of the Mogul 
Tartars, 102. 

Grass cutter, raises a band of robbers and assumes the royal ensigns, 
ii. 305. 

Greek empire, i. 15. 

Gridiron, sent as a royal present in contempt, ii. 92. 

Gnalier, sultana Rizia appointed to govern it, i. 161. Taken by 
stratagem, ii. 109. 

Gulbadin, sultana, ii. 200. 

Gunpowder, prison blown up by, ii. 220. / 

Guns, their early invention in India, i. 47. Their immense size, 
ii. 239. , 

Gurragurri, Moguls distinguislied front Tartars by their mode of 
pronouncing it, i. 319. ^ 

Guzerat reduced, i. 266. Disturbances in, 296, 298. Government 
of, sold, 309. Reduced by Humaioon, and divided among his 
OmAths, ii. 128. State of, under Akbar, 242. Rebellion id, 236. 

H. 

Haded Buxsh, given as an hostage to Allumgire, ii. 32R. 

Hakim, son of Humaioon, born, li. 191. His rebellion, 232. Takes 
Cabul, 233. Besieges Ldiore, 233. Submits and is pardoned, 
236. Dies, &60. c 

Hakim, Persian, advises the murder of Dara, Hi. 2S4. 

Hakim Gilani,^lebrated for learning, i 262. 

Hallacu, Persian kmg,»embawy from, i. 177. 

Hamid Bochari, ii. 261. * 

Hasnic Mical, executed forcoospifacy, i. 81. 

Hassen, governor of Indqa, reben against Baber, ii. 76. 

Hassen, governor of Mo^tan, assaminated, i. 1S7. 

Hassen, son of Mamood, deaerto httbrot^r and ia made long oftha 
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East, ii. 49. His contests with Bsloli, SO, Powerful in Bebar, 
Sd. Defeated by Seconder, 59. Spends the remainder of his 
life with the king of Bengal, 160. 

Hassen, son of Mora, vizier, i. 108. 

Hasten Gadda, ii. 21 1. 

Hassen Ghori, vakeel, i. 1 07. 

Haziz Rhimot, Rohilla chief, ii. 350. 

Herevi, defeated and slain, ii. 47. 

Hernind, defeated by Ali Mahumrood, ii. 309. 

Hidjar Singh, revolts, iit. 108. Defeated and flies, ]09. Taken 
and pardoned, ib. Again revolts, 132. His misfortunes and 
bravery, ih. His death, 133. 

Hillak Chan, name given to Tamerlane fur his cruelties, ii. 5. 

Himad, Arab chief, slain by an arrow, i. 5B. 

Himrage, defeated and kiilM by Cutiub, i. 135, 140. 

Hiniu, vested with the whole executive power, ii. 171. Defeats 
Ibrahim III., 174. Defeat.' and kitl.s the governor of Bengal, 175. 
Drives the Moguls from Delhi, ib. Taken and put to death, 170. 
See further, page 1 90. 

Hindal, son of Baber, born, ii. 90. Besieged in ZifTer, 1 1 8 . Made 
governor of Mewat, 122. Defeats Tatar, 124. Aspires to the 
throne, 129. Join.s his brother Camiran, and they quarrel, 130. 
Deserts Ilurnaioon and goes to Canilahar, I ‘14. Cieserts Camiran 
and Joins Huinaioon, 183. Killed in battle, 1S9. 

Hindoos, Disserlaiioii on, i. xix. Their ehaiacteristical customs, 
xxvi. Their tribes, xxvii. Their religion and philosophy, xxxiii. 
Mildness of their government, Ixxxv. Custom respecting their 
rajas, 39, 8.9. Custom in cases of defeat, 1 15. 

Hiiidoput, raja of Bendqjcund, ii. 3.55. 

Hirrivi, Chaja, appointed to the government of Delhi by the title of 
Asiph, ii. 212. 

Ilissam, vizier, put to death to appease the rebel Beloli, iL 37. 

Missam Ali, put to death, ii. 184. 

Hugley, taken by assault, iii. 131. 

Humaioon, son of Baber, born, ii. 91. Appointed to the govern* 
ment of Buduchshan, 97. Joins his father with an army, 100. 
His first battle, IU2. Bent to govern Cabul, 114. Mounts the 
throne of Delhi, 121. A great astronomer, ib. His conduct to 
bis brother, 122. Besieges Callinger, ib. Plot aninst him dis* 
covered, 123. His contests with Bahadur, 124. His intrepidity 
in the siege of Chapanier, 127. His enletprise against the insuv 
gents under Shere Chan, 129. Revolt of his brothers, ib. Makes 
peace with Shere Chan, who proves treacherous, 131. Escapes 
to Agra by swimming, ib. When reconoiled to his brothers, 
Camiran deserts him, 132. Defeated by Shere, a^in escapes by 
swimming, il 33. His great digress, 134. Seeks refuge with 
fikmdeo, {rho meant to betray him, 135. Dreadful situation of 
his party fbi*want of water, 136. Flies to Candahar, and is de- 
serted by Ashkari, 1 38. His reception at the court of Persia, 
178. Leaves I^rsia with 10,000 cavalry,- 180. Besieges and 
'K>1. III. 3 D 
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lakes Candahar, 181. Hit varioas contetto with Camiraast wham 
he at lait subduea, 184 et teq. Marching to Casbmire his anny 
mutinies, 191. Led by superstition to inrade Hindostan, 103; 
Regains the empire. 195. His death and character, 196. 

Homaioon, son of Beloli, deprived of the government of Calpioi 
li. 57. 

Homaioon, son of Chan Jehan, made governor of Tufhat, ii, 6<X 
Joins Jellal in his claims on the empire. 69. Deserts Jelial, 70. 
Joins the rebels of Kurrah, 72. Assassinated, 73. 

Humaioon, son of Mahomm^ IV., defeated by Abu Bicker, i. 318. 
^feats Abu Bicker, 319. Ascends the throne and dies forty •fire 
days after, 321. 

Humaioon, Azim, joins in the rebellion against Selim, ii. 165. De> 
feats Setwani, 166. Beheaded by the prince of Cashmire, 167. 

Hussein, descendant of Timur, invests the fert of Merta. ii. 217. 
His rebellion, 220. Defeated near Ugein, 239. Assassinates one 
of his officers, 243. Defeated near Biroge, 244. Itefeated at 
Nazore, ib. Flies to Punjab. 245. Taken and put to death, 246. 

Hussein, governor of Ajmere, sent against Maldeo, ii. 116. 

Hussein, governor of Tatta, his conduct to Humaioon in hisdistrem, 
ii. 134, 138. 

Hussein, grandson of Ismael Suffavi, takes Candahar, ii. 203. 

Hussein, son of Lodi, Ui. 1 14. 

Hussein, Afgan, ii. 253. 

Hussein Beg. joins Chusero, iii 8. His advice to that prince. 12. 
Attends him in bis flight, ib. Taken, 14. Put to death, 15. 

Hussein, Kulli, ii. 211. Takes i^jmere, 221. Defeats Hussein 
Mirza, 247. Appointed to the government of Patna, 252. fie* 
feats Daood, 253. Dies, 255. 

Hussein, Mahommed, aids Baber, ii. 78. 

Hussein Mirza, defeated and taken prisoner, ii. 248. Assassinated, 
249. 

Hyder, king of Cashmire, ii. 190. 

Hydel* Ali, account of him, ii. 362. His character, 363. 


L 

Jacob Ali Chan, Rohilla chief, ii. 350. 

Jagieer, his commission, iii. 373. 

Janurba, assassinates Casi, i. 270. 

Jam, rtya, receives Dara hospitably, iii 276. 

Jami, Imian prince, favours Muzififer, ii. 258. 

Jami, Zemindar, defqpted, ii. 263. 

Jan^ celebrated for her beauty, ic. 272. 

Jani, bis contest with Mirza Cn«, il 264. , 

Jates, Hindoo tribe,^ throw off their allegiance, il 321. Join the 
Mahrattors, 339. 'Their origm, territory, and pre«nt state, 351. 
Iba, rebels, i. 287. Slain, 288. 

Ibrahim L, his character, i. 108. Eotets intot allnnce with the 
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TarUrtt, 109. Uis expedition intp Iltndo*tan« ib. Ssgaiar in- 
etnnce of hia humnnity. 111. Cbancter of hia raign, ib. 

Ibrahim Ur hia pride and arrogance occaaion a cohapiracy against 
him, ii. 48. Marches against hia brother Jcilal, who taya claim 
to the , empire, 70. Orders Jellal to be assassinated, 71. For- 
midable rebellion caused by his cnielty, 72. Another rebrllibn 
from the same causa, 73. Dethroned and killed by Baber, t4. 
See further, page 100 et seq. 

Ibrahim III,, defeats and kills Seconder, ti. 171. Takes Delhi from 
Mahomraed VI., and mounts the throne, 172. Opposed and de- 
feated by Ahmed, 173. Abandons his capital and retreats to 
Simbol, 174. Orerthrown by Himu, ib. Taken, and pot to 
death. 173. 

Ibrahim, goremor of Bengal, defeated and slain, iii. 67. 

Ibrahim, king of Bijanagur, ii. 273. 

Ibrahim, king of the Eistern prutinces, bis contest with Mubarick 
II., ii. 26. 

Ibrahim, king of Bcrar, ii. 267. 

Ibrahim Chan Card!, Mahrattor general, H. 338. 

Ibrahim Sarid, rebels against Baber, iL 76. 

Idolatry, when introduced in India, i. 5. 

Idols, Indian, i. 49, 54, 65, 66, 98. 

Jehan, sent against Kirshasib, i. 2S4. Places an infant on the throne 
in opposition to Mahommed III. 303. 

Jehan, son of the preceding, made rizier, i. 309. Accuses Mahom- 
med of a design against his father’s life, 311. Beheaded, 312. 

Jehan. son of the preceding, made rizier, i. 320. Assumes the title 
of king of the East, 322. 

.Tehan Chan, his humanity, id. 261. 

Jelianara, princess, her c'haracter, in. 105. Meets with an accident, 
I6I. Her conference with Aornngzebe, 223. Sent for by Au- 
nmgzebe to appease the Persians, 3 47. 

Jehandar Shaw, emperor, ii. 279- 

Jefaangire, meaning of the title, iL 27 S. 

Jehangire, brother of Baber, declares himself king of Indija, ii. 77. 
Assassinates Molana and mounts the thronr, 7 8. Besieges Ma- 
rinan, 80. Besieges Indija, SI. Makes peace with Baber, ib. 
Killed by hard drinking, 90. 

Jehangire, son of Selim, his accomion to the throne, iu. 4. Confirms 
all the laws of his father, 5. Pursues his son Cfausero, 9. His 
bebariour to him when taken. 1^ Marches to Cabal, 16. Per- 
plexed, 17. His designs against Sbeie Afkon, 22. Rofiises toteo 
Mher-uUNissa, 29. Captiraled by her ebarms, he marries her,, 
30. Changes her name, 31. His indolence, 92. Natnral im- 

f alienee, 38. Pomp of his pragrew to Ajeaere, ib. A whim, 40. 

ays extrayigant honours to Imoia-Ql-dien, 43. His reception of 
the English ambaaoadeir, 44. Leares Ajssere, 48. R ete a i i ea* 
prince Ciinsero, ib. Arrives at Mando, 49. Maschas hMo Gw- 
sent, ib. Arrives at Agra, 50. Removes Ms eonrt to Cashmiise', 
32. His public, works, fiS- Reteias to Lahossi, ilk Btsofodi at 

2o2 
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the mnrdn of Chusero, 57 . , Declares Shaw Jehan a rebel, SO. 
Hisdistren, 61. His dream, ib. Defeats Shaw Jehan, 62. Sas- 
pects Mohabet, 74. Calls him to court, 77. Surprised and^'lalcen 
in hU tent by that officer, 78. His great danger, 81. Marches 
towards Cabul, 33. Refuses to put Mohabet to death, 85. Re> 
Cams to Lahore, 86. His death and character, 91. His private 
life, and opinions, 92. His violence and severity, 94 . His hu- 
mani^, 96. His children, 99. 

Jehad, famous for its horses, L 185. 

Jei-chond, prince, L 8. 

Jeipal, his war with Subuctagi, L 23. His treachery, 24. His 
oefeat, 25. Taken prisoner, 38. His death, 39. 

Jellal, imprisoned for conspiracy, i. 21 1. 

Jellal, king of fiehar, plots against the life of Shere, ii. 146. Flies 
in distress to Bengal, 1 47. 

Jellal, son of Secunder, cause of his imprisonment, iL 65. Mounts 
the throne of Jionpoor, 68. Defeats a pint to dethrone him, 69. 
Pursued by Ibrahim, 70. Assassinated, 71. 

Jellal, son of Shere, defeated by Humaioon, ii. 150. Mounts the 
throne by the name of Selim. See Selim. 

Jellal-ul'dien, takes Ghizni, i. 152. Defeated by Zingis Chan, 156. 
Released from prison, and made governor of Kinnoge, 1 68. Re- 
called from Kirmoge, he flies to Sitnoor, 172. 

Jig Jal, ii, 217. 

Jihon, iii. 278. Receives Dara, 279. Betrays him, 280, Re- 
warded by Aurungzebe, 283. Slain by the people, ib. 

Jildoo, Mogul chief, defeated, i 231. 

Jincow, ii. 338. 

Jionpoor, insurrection at, ii. 58. Taken by the rebels, 230. 

Jirghi, Mogul chief, defeated, i. 246. ' 

Jisserit, deffiaied by Tamerlane, ii. 2. Invades Delhi, and is defeated 
by Mubarick, 22. Takes shelter in the mountains, 23. Again 
attempts the conquest of Delhi, 24. Besieges Calanore, 27. 
Besteges Lahore, SO. 

Jisserit Singh, chief of the Seiks, ii. 349. 

Jiu, defeated by Mamood, i. 72. Defeated by Cuttub, 144. Tribe 
of, cut off by Tamerlane, ii. 4. 
lidecuz. See Eldoze. 

Images, use of, by the Hindoos, i. lx. 

Indenuii, ii. 199. 

Indian age of the world, how divided, L 2. 

Indian court, its pomp, iiL I. * 

Indian empire, when dissolved, i. 10. 

Indiaiu, dissertation op the ancient history of, L 1. 

Joar, its meaning, ii. 227. <. 

Jodeimul, prince, ii. 249. Defeated, 251. , 

Joheil, eunuch, his valour in the battle with Miiza Ch'an, u. 209. 
Jona, Indian prince, i. 10 . 

Jonah. See MahKMnmed III. 

Jonah, town, its inhabitants massacred, ii. 4. 
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Jora, fortrets. cruel manacre of its iahabitants, iL 227^ 

Iron idol, story of, i. 72. 

Isab, takes part with Adi) against his brother Selim, ii. 162. 

Isah Hujab, his advice to Selim, ii. 163. 

Isah Neazi, defeated and killed, iL 250. 

Isar, ceremony used on coronations, iL 1 62. 

Islaam, sent to quiet the omrahs of Delhi, i. 166. 

Islam, governor of Bengal, iii. 34. Reduces Assam, 147. Removed 
from his government, 1 50. 

Islam, son of Azim Serwani, raises a rebellion to avenge his father’s 
imprisonment, ii. 7 1 . Killed, 7 3. 

Islam, vizier, i. 319. Falsely accused of treason and put to death, 
320. 

Ismael, son of Subuctagi, usurps the throne, i. 3 1. Defeated by his 
brother, 32. Imprisoned for life, 33. 

Ismael SuiTavi, king of Persia, receives a contemptuous present from 
Shubiani, ii. 92. Defeats him, 93. Aids Baber, 94. 

l^ahan, i. 83. 

Issor Singh, ii. 312. 

Ittyl Raw, Mahrattor chief, aids Allumgire, ii. 335. 

.fudges in Bengal, i. xcix. 

Jug Soom, idol, i. 48. Broken to pieces, 50. 

Jum, inferior deities of the Hindoos, i. ixv. 

Jurola, Mahommed, his rise and character, iii. 181. His influence 
with Aurungzebe, 163. Made vizier by Jehan, 186. Sent to the 
Decan, 187. Concerts measures with Aurungzebe, 190. Turned 
out of office, 193. Gained by Aurungzebe, 202. Imprisoned, 
203. Arrives at court, 252. His resolution, 25P. Sent in 
pursuit of Suja, 261, His battle with him, 288. Quashes a 
mutiny, 291. His speech to the army, ib. Defeats Suja, 293. 
Receives the prince Mahommed, 295. Drives Suja from Bengal, 
297. Invades Assam, 326. His death and character, 327. 

Jundroy, raja, defeated by Mamood, i. 55. 

Junedi, vizier, i. 161. 

Juneid, son of Daood, defeats Jodermul, ii. 25 1 . Dies of his wounds, 
253. 

Juneid Chan, chief eunuch, his influence, ii. 321 . Assassinated, 323. 

Justice, form of, in India, L Ixxxii. Remarkable instances o5 
75, iiL 94. 


K. 

Kabeik, Mogul omrah, defeated, i. 250. 

Kabire, viceroy of Lahore, revolts, L 1 62. 

Kandahar, province. See Candaflar. 

ICartick, Hiiuhio ^od, L Ixiv. * 

Keiflar, Indian prince, L 5. 

Kei Kobad, riflsed to the throne of Delhi, 1. 196. Gives himwlf up 
to pleasure, 197. Massacres the Moguls in his service, 198. 
His insolence tb his father, 200. Scene between his father md 
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him, 201. Baforms. but is, brought back to pleasure by bis 
farourite, ^202. Endeavours to rid himsolf of bis minister, ib. 
Becoming paralytic, bis infant son is raised to the empire, 203. 
AssassinatM, 204. 

Keiomouse, infant, raised to the throne of Delhi, i. 203, 

Keia, son of Balin, made jagier of Sammana and l^nnam, i. 167. 
Effect of his father's advice on him, ih. Disinherited for un> 
dutifulness, 195. 

Kesro*raja, dynasty of, i. 3. 

Kika, invests Gualier, iL 206. 

Kilburga, taken by Auruiigzebe, iii. 1 89. 

Killick, sent against the two Husseins, ii. 238. 

Killina Domma, book, i. 206. 

Eillogurry, L 906. 

Kiniioge, extent of its walls, i. 5. Its empire revived, 1 3. Reduced 
by a man of obscure birth, 15. Submits to Mamood, 53. All 
its inhabitants massacred, 288. Rebellion at, iL 123. 

Kipla, deserts Camiran, iL 1 82. 

Kirgu, assassinates the governor of Budaoon and his family, L 31a 

Kirrachi, deserts Camiran, ii. 184w Deserts Humaioon, ib. Killed 
in battle, 1 88. 

Eirien, ^ince of the Decan, defeated, L 253. 

Kisdar, Tartar-general, subdued. L 101. 

Kisnanaig, forms a scheme for separating the Decan from the em- 
pire, L 291. 

Kisnivi, sent against the two Husseins, ii, 238. 

Kisvini, Jafier, defeats the Eoshnai Afgans, ii. 266. 

Koka, dismounts his mother to furnish a horse to bis sovereign in 
distress, iL 136. 

Koka, viceroy of Guzerat, defeats the two Husseins, ii 245. Un- 
justly accused of treason, loses bis viceroysbip, 252. Sent to 
suppress insurrections in Bengal, 255. Obliged to evacuate the 
Decau, 259. Made governor of Guzerat, 262. Quells disturb- 
iuic8s there, 263. Reduces Jionagur, 264. Reduces a chief who 
protected Muaifier, 206. Sails with bis family and wealth to 
mecca, ib. 

Koka, Zein, defeated by the Afgans, it 260. Appointed to the 
mvemment of Cabul, 261. 

Kme, fort, taken, L 135, 144. 

Krisbens, dynasty of, i. 2. 

Kudgera, Afgan chief, his valour iL 251, 

Kudgi, gives perfidious advice to bis sovereign, i. 222. Raised to 
the dignity of chief-justice, 228. 

Kndir, king of Turkistqn, visits Mamood, L 61. 

Kuli Chan, aids Ali Gohar, ii. 344.' 

Kullabi, ii. 199. 

■Kulli, Alii, made viceroy of Merat and Simbol, iL 1Q5. Dcfiiats 
and kills the rebel Kumber, 196. 
iL 196. 

KnUi faimel, iL 211. Appointed tutor to Mur8d,i263, 
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Kulli Shaw, iL SI 1. 

Kummal, depu^ Ttfier, li. 32. Pkftt against the vizi^, 35. Made 
vizier, 36. mmoved from office, 37. 

Kummal, Gieker, blown up by gunpowder, ii. 220. Deleals the 
prince of Punjab, ib. 

Kummirj vizier, ii. 281. Defeats the Mahrattors, 283> Dies a, 
shot while at prayers, 311. 

Kurrum, emperor of Delhi, ii. 279. 

Kutcb, province of, invaded by Musaood, i. 8. 

L. 

Ladi Malleki, wife of Tagi, esciqtes being murdered, ii. H7. 

Lael, defeated by Abdalla, iiL 45. 

liahore, sacked by Mamood, i. 59. Besieged by the rajas of Pttn« 
jaab, 98. Taken by treachery, 122. Governed by Ferose, 159, 
By Kabire, who revolts, 162. Plundered by the Moguls, 165. 
Repaired by Balin, 1 85. Repaired by Mubarick II. ii. 22. Be- 
sieged and taken, 32, 97. Besieged by prince Hakim, 255. 

Lai, sultan, ii. 201. 

Landed property, state of in India, i. Ixxx. Proposal for establish- 
ing it, cxxxix. 

Laskar, sent against Asiph, ii. 224. 

Laws of the Hindoos, i. xxx. 

Learned men, list of, who flourished under Mamood, i. 76. Who 
flourished under Alla, 349. 

Lescar, what, iii. .38. 

Lidderdeo, throws oil' the yoke of obedience, i. 276. Is defeated 
and taken prisoner, 278. 

Lihga, tribe of Patatis,'* ii. 37. 

Lion, worshipped by the Hindoos, i. 59. 

Lockman, said to be the inventor of guns in India, i. 46. 

Lodi, pot to death by Daood, ii. 249. 

Lodi, Chan Jeban, accompanies Purvez, iii. 35. Commands the 
army in the Decan, 89. Averse to Shaw Jehan, 98. iSubmits, 
106. Further account of him. 111. Ailrohted at court, 112. 
Shots himself up in his house, ib. His distress, 1 1 3. Gallant 
behaviour and flight, 114. Forms a confederacy In the Decan, 
118. Commands their forces, I2a Disappointed in his views, 
122. Defeated, 123. His flight, 124. His misfortunes and 
death, 125. His character, 126, 

9 


M. 

Mahommed, prophet, his religion favourable to conquest, i 15. 

Zeal of hk followers in the sq^version of idolatry, 49. 
Mahommed 1., succeeds to the throne of Ghizui, i. 79. Deposed bv 
hisbrothar, who puts out his eyes and imprisons him, 81. j[gi 
stored to the throne, 93. Derers the power to his son AhnHed, 
94. Defeate4 and put to death by his nephew Modood, 96. 
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Mahommed II., his base polity, i. 128. Defeated in Guzerat, ib. 

' Makes peace with Chusero If., 129. Extirpates the royal family 
of Ghlzni,^'ib. Defeated by the raja of Delhi, 130. His singular 
punishment of his omrahs, who deserted him. 131. Sends a 
declaration of war to the king of Ajmere, 132. Defeats the com- 
bined rajas by bis policy, 133. Defeats the prince of 'Kinnoge 
fiid Beharis, 135. Crowned at Ghizni, 136. Defeated by toe 
king of Charizm^ 1 37. Purposes to invade Turkestan, 1 39. As- 
sassinated, 140. His character, ib. His immense wealth, I4I. 

Mahommed 111., deserts the usurper Mubarick, i. 273. Suspected 
of being accessary to his father’s death, 279. His character, 280. 
His conquests, 281. Obliged to call in the cupper coin, 282. 
Projects the conquest of China, 283. His army destroyed, 284. 
Makes Deugire his capital, 285. His oppression and cruelties, 
287. Buries with great solemnity one of his teeth, 289. His 
whiin.sical respect for the Calipha of Mecca, 290. Distractions in 
the empire from his tyranny, 292. Raises men of low birth to 
dignities, 295. Marches to quell insurrections in Guzerat, 296. 
Marches to repel the invaders of the Decan, 299. Is advised to 
resign the crown, 300, Dies, 301. 

Mahommed IV., refutes a charge of conspiring against the life of his 
father, i. .311. Receives the crown from his father, 312. De- 
posed and e.x|>elied from Delhi. 313. Flics to the mountains of 
birniore, ib. Shuts himself up in Nagracut, 315. Returns to 
Delhi, and is again driven out, 317. Raises forces, and is de- 
feated, ib. Enters Delhi, and is driven out a third time, 318. 
Enters it again, and ascends the throne, 319. After quelling 
some disturbances, falls sick and dies, 321. 

Mahommed V., ii. 34. Dt'feats a plot against his life, 35. Marches 

■ towards Moultan, 3d. His ami\ defeatedr.by Beloli, 37. Makes 
concessions to the rebel, ib. Sends an embassy to him, begging 
Ills assistance, 38. Dies, 39. 

Mahommed VI., succeeds to the throne by murdering bis nephew, 
ii. 169. H's ignorance and prodigality, 170. Dethroned, 172. 
Fiies*to Chinar, 173. Sends an army to recover his dominions, 
174. Defeated and slain, 176. 

Mahommed, son of Jehan, distractions before his accession, ii. 280. 
His weakness, 281. His indolence, ib. Intrigues of his court, 
284. His territories invaded by the Persian king, 285. His 
fears of the Nizam, 291. His interview with the Persian king, 
2.93. His insensibility to his misfortunes, 294. Reinstated in the 
throne, 300. ilis impolitic conduct to the Mahrattors, 307. 
Quells the rebellion raised hy .4ii Mahumniud, 310. Dies while 
expressing his grief for the death of his vizier, 315. His cha- 
racter, ib. > 

Mahommed, son of Aurungzelie, defeats Cuttub, iii. 184. Returns 
to Branipour, 1 85. Employed oy his father to sei le the persim 
of bhav Jehan, 227. Rejects the offer of the ^nfpire, 228. 
Refused admission to his grandfather, 240. Made governor of 
Moultan, 254. Joins his father, 255. His rashness, 2^6. . J^r- 
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sues Snja, 261. Joined by Jumia, 288! Deserts to Si)ys« 290. 
Marries that prince's daughter, 292. His confiden<;;8, 298. His 
father's insidious letter to him, 294. Suspected and dismissed by 
Suja, ib. Seized and imprisoned, 295. His death and character, 
^ 31 . 

Mahommed, son of Mamood, assassinated, ii. 49. 

Mahommed, prince of fihor, publicly executed, i. 117. 

Mahommed, brother of Amir, besieged and taken at Biana, ii, 25. 
Escapes and flies to Ibrahim, 26. Again taken, 27. 

Mahommed, Mogul chief, defeated and slain by Sherid, i, 194. 

Mahommed, Mogul general, his daring reply to Alla, i. 242. , 

Mahommed, Persian prince, his generous treatment of Humaioon, 
ii. 138. 

Mahommed Ali. See Nabob of Arcot. 

Mahommed Casim, reduces Cashmire to obedience, ii. 261. Made 
governor of Cabul, 262. 

Mahommed Chori, forced from the court of Akbar, ii. 206. 

Mahommed Jehangire, passes the Indus and takes Moultan, i. 325. 
Blockaded there, ii. 2. 

Mahommed Mauzini. See Shaw Alium. 

Mahommed itiza, his power in Bengal, i. cxxxiii. 

Mahommed Seid, basely assassinated, i. 310. 

Mahommed Shir, gallant exploit of, i. 100. 

Mahommed Soor, li. 142. 

Mahommed TaUr, reduced and obliged to pay tribute, i. 184. 

Mahommed Ufi, celebrated writer, i. 158. 

Mahommed, Usbeck, his ingratitude to Byram, ii. 12. 

Mahrattors, ii. 280. Their incursion into the Carnatic, 303. Tri* 
bute paid to them by the empire, 321. Take and ravage Delhi, 
33P. Defeated with 'immense slaughter, $41. Their chiefs and 
conquests, 353. Their revenues and force, 354. 

Mahummud, proclaimed tuba of the Carnatic, li. 305. Confined, 
ibid. 

Mahummud Ali, his rebellion, ii. SOS. 

Mai, Afgan chief, deserts Baber, ii. 107. 

Makal, maguiheent temple, i. 156. 

Makerai, province, invaded by Musaood, i. 82. 

Malava, empire, i. 11. Conquered, 249. Government of it con* 
f'erred on a vintner, 295. Reduced by Shere, ii. 154. Trans* 
actions in, 2 1 8. Reduced by Akbar. 230. 

Malhavraw, Mahratta governor of^Trickonopoly, ii. 305. Deserta 
the dates, 343. 

Mali. See Abul. 

Makleo, raja of Joelpoor, deposed, ii. 241. . 

Maldco, plots against Humaioon/ii. 135. Defeated by Shere, 156. 

V Gallant expjoit of one of his omrahs, 157. 

MaMeck;, si;||^ of Budaoon, put to death for killing the son of a^ 
.poor woman, i. 183. 

Malleck, brotlier of Mahommed Shir, kills Tughril, i. 1 83. 

Malleck, chief mtugistrato of Delhi, appointed ngent 189. Re* 
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warded for hit conduct, 191| Procures the throne for Kei Kobad, 
196. Eol^eavours to tnppreaa the ambitious views of Niaam, 199. 
His death, 209. 

Malleck Amber, at the head of a conspiracy, iti. AO; 

Malleck Buddir, raised to high honours, ii. 21. 

Malleck Jemmal, sent against Tughril, i. 188. 

Malleck Joppa, vizier, ii. 17. Subdues Kittar and other towns, 18. 
Malleck Rigil, governor of Punjab, ii. 21. 

Malleck Shaw, Tartar king, marries his daughter to Musaood, 
i. 109. 

Malleck Zea, appointed to the government of Firose, Ko, and Ghor, 
i. 136. 

Malleke Jehan, violence of her temper, i. 216. Places her youngest 
son on the throne, 222. Flies from Delhi, 227. Brought back 
and imprisoned, 229. 

Mamood I. his early valour, i. 23. And ambition, 24. Title be- 
stowed on him, 28. Defeated, ibid. V^ictorious, 29. His father's 
admonition to him, 30. His conduct to his brother, 32. His 
character, .33. Person, 34. Justice of his reign, 35. Goes to 
war with the emperor of Bocbara, 36. Honours bestowed on him 
by the caliph of Bagdat, 37. Invades Hindostan, 38. Defeats 
Bachera, 40, Defeats the raja of Lahore, 41. His war with 
Elich, 42. Facetious answer of one of his officers, 44. Defeats 
and takes Zab Sais, ib. The rajas confederate against him and 
are defeated, 45. Invests and takes Bime, 46. Kednces Ghor, 
47. Takes Tannasar, 50. Takes Delhi, ib. His embassy to 
the caliph of Bagdat, ibid. Plunders Cashmire, 51. Revenges 
the death of Abnl Abas, 52. Hit expedition against Kinnoge, 
ibid. Takes Merat, 53. Takes Muttra, 54. Takes the fort of 
Mange, 55. Defeats Jundroy, ib. Defeats the prince of Cal- 
linger, 56. His expedition against Kibberat, 59. Reduces La- 
hore, ib. Defeats the prince of Callinnr a second time, 60. 
Musters his forces to expel Tiggi from Maverulnere, 61. Sacks 
Ajmere, 62. His expedition against Sumnat. 63. Marches 
axainst Byram Deo, 67. Proposes to reside at Narwalla, 68. 
Makes Dabissalima king of Guzcrat, 69. Retuming to Ghizni is 
led astray by a guide, 70. Receives a congratnlatory letter from 
the caliph, 72. His singular enterprise against the Jitii, ibid. 
JDefeats the Tartars, 73. Diet, ib. His character, ib. £bi-, 
gular instance of his justice, 75. Learned men who flournbed 
xmder him, 77. Extent ef hif territories at his death, 78. 
Mamood IL, his character, i. 169. Chastises the Cickers, 170. 
Punishes the refractory omrahs, ib. Reduces Tilsinda, 171. 
Marries the daughter of his vizier, 172. Disgraces his vizier, 173. 
Restores him, 174. Receives an embassy from tfaeicmgof Persia, 
177. Dies, 178. His singularities, ib. , > 

Mamoodlll., placed on the throne when an infant, i. 3^. Marchm 
against Gualier and Biana, 323. The gates of DelM shut against 
him, 324. Another emperor set ap against him, ib. SeizM by 
his minister Eckbal, 327. Defeated by liamerlaae, &mis to 
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Gnseratj ii. 6. Retaras to Delhii^smd » centoit with a penmn, 
12. Made goremorof Kinnoge, ib. Recalled toj&elfaion tbe 
deathof Eckbal, 14. Besieged in Ferosead, ib. And in Delhi, 15. 
IBs character, ib. 

Mamood,- sen of Seconder, joins in a confederacy against Baber, 
ii. 1 lO. Kindles the flames of war in the Eastern prorinces, IQH. 

Mamood, uncle of Baber, defeated in his designs against bis nephew, 
ii. 75. Reconciliation between them, 76. Awists him m the 
recovery of Indija, SO. Assists bis brother Jehangire against him, 
81. Comforts Baber in his distress, 86. Taken prisoner, 87. 

Mamood Chilligi, defeated by Beioli, ii. 38. Again defeated, 47. 
Treaty between them, ib. 

Mamood Lodi, made governor of Culpie, iL 57. 

Man Singh, of Punjab, ii. 255. 

Man Singh, son of Baguandass, made governor of Cabul, 260. 
Defeats the Roshnai Afgans, ib. Driven from Cabul, S6I. Made 
governor of Behar, 262. Reduces Cuilulu and Orissa, 266. 

Man Singh, Rai, war declared against him by SecumieT, iL 63. 
Sues for peace, 64. 

Man Singh, Raja, favours Chusero, iil. 3. Abets a conspiracy, 6. 
His death, 41. 

Maraja, house of, L 2. Name assumed by another, 17. 

Maraja, of Chitor, rebels, and is reduced, iii. 1 8 1 . Opposes Aorung- 
zebe, at the Nirbidda, 204. Defeated through his arrogance, 
205. Masculine behaviour of his wife, 207. Offended at Au* 
rungzebe, 251. His treachery, 258. Carries a false report to 
Agra, 262. Proposes to join Dara, 268. Is gained over by 
Aurungzebe, 26<J. Sent to aid Shaista, 312. His plot to as> 
sassiiiate that general, 313. Retires to his hereditary domi- 
nions, 337. 

Marriages, of the Hindoos, i. xxix. 

Mar war, iL 352. 

Mash, raised from a common soldier to the viceroyship of Rai. 
i. 83. * 

Masoom, his success before Rhotas ii. 254. 

Massacres, dreadful instances of, i. 2 1 3, 288, 296. ii. 4, 5, 7, 97, 
227, 237. 

Maveruinere, i. 17. 

JVIaaidKr, invites Baber to the conquest of Ssmarcand, ii. 82. De- 
serts him, 83. Takes Kinhi and Heraz, 85. 

Mehid of Persm, married to Mimood HI., i. 112. Takes part 
agaioat her son Arsilla, 114. 

Merat, ci^, taken by Mamood, i. 53. 

Mewat, rMucedi, iL 24. 

MewafU, tribe of banditti, extirpated, i. 184. 

Mher, coin, L*S4. ' 

Miftr-ul-N^ssa, estivates the prince Selim by her accompHsbments 
and beanty', iiL 21. Mwnes ^eve Afkun, ib. Her husband 
slain, 27. Ill received at court, 28. Her ingenuity, S9. Ilfar- 
ried to Jehangiiev 30. Advancement of her relations, 31. Her 
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magnificence 43. Her pow^r over the emperor, who changes her 
name, 48.^ Builds a magnificent monument for her father, 50. 
Her flight from Mohabet, 80. Her intrepid conduct, 81. Seized 
by Mohabet, 82. ConHemned to death, but pardoned, 83. Her 
violence against Mohabet, 84. Procures a will in favour of Sha- 
riar,.97. Confined by her brother, ib. Her death and charac- 
ter, 166. 

Millechi, prince, defeated, i. 171. 

Minage, celebrated poet, i. 170. 

Minchere, celebrated poet, i. 77. 

Mint, ruinous conduct of, in Bengal, i. csxsiv. 

Mirik.Jtis cruelty to Ali, i. 102. Robs the treasury and flies, 103. 

Mirza Bijan, joins Baber against Samarcand, ii. 82. Takes Kola, 85 . 

Mirza Chan, made king of Cundez, ii. 92. His bravery, 94. Dies, 
97. 

Mirza Chan, .son of Byram, defeats Muzifler, ii. 257. Promoted and 
.sent to Cuzerat, 258. Recalled to court, 259. llis contest with 
Jani, 263. Hanked with the Sihazaris, 266. Sent against the 
princes of the Decan, 267. Besieges Ahmednagur, 268. His 
engagement with the eunuch Joheil, 269. Recalled and disgraced, 
272. Restored and sent again into the Decan, 273. 

Mirza, Hussein, usurps the throne of Cabul, ii. 89. Pardoned, and 
joins Baber, 90. 

Mirza Abdul Rahim, accompanies Purvez, ill. 35. 

Mirza Shaw, it 252. 

Mirza SoUan, ii 232. Imprisoned for the rcbelliou of his sons, 234. 
His sons fly to Guzerat, 236. 

Moazim, assassinates Reshid, ii 163. 

Modood, appointed to the government of B^licb, i. 88. Ascends the 
throne of Ghizni, 95. Revenges the murder of liis father, 96. 
Orders an army against his brother in Lahore, 97. Invaded by 
the prince of l^lhi, ib. In his expedition against Chorassan falls 
sick and dies, 102. 

MoguVpurra, i. 214. 

Moguls, various tenures under, i. Ixxxix. Driven from Ghizni, 
173. Invade Monltan, 192. Defeated by Shehid, 194. De- 
feated near Lahore, 198. Those in the service of the emperor 
of Delhi cruelly massacred, ib. Defeated by Ferose II., 214. 
Defeated by Elich, 229. Defeated by Zifler, 231 . Besiege Delhi, 
and are defeated, 232. Driven from India, 233. Invade Hin- 
dostan, and are again defea^^, 246. Defeated by Moultani, 
249. By Tughlick, 250. Those in the service of Alla 1., 
cruelly put to the sword, 258. Invade Hindostan, 281. Mas- 
sacre of their chiefs, 295. Another massacre, 297. Conduct of 
their Siddas, ib. Success undef Tamerlane, ii. 1. Their ravages 
under Ali, 30. Their success linder Baber, who aarumes the em-r 
pire, 105. The emperor Shere's opinion of them, EAter 
the Decan, 266. Dwline of their empire, 280. Fflr^r decline, 
327. Reflections on the decline, 346. 

Mohabet, emnmands the army in the Decan, iiL SH. Joins the em- 
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peroT against Shaw Jehan. 62. CommaoSs the army under Par- 
vez, 64. Defeats Shaw Jehan, 66. Marches towwds Bengal, 
63. Totally defeats Shaw Jehan, 69. Envied and ^pected, 74. 
Accused of treason, ib. llis enemies at court, 7 5. Commanded 
to appear in the presence, 76, His messenger grossly affronted, 
77. Surprises the emperor in his tent, 78. Carries him to 
own camp, 79. Cuts off Sujait for his insolence, 80. Defeats the 
the vizier, 81. Takes him prisoner, 82. Condemns the empress 
to death, ib. Pardons her, 83. Manages the empire, 84. Re- 
signs his power, 85. Obliged to fly, 86. His conference with 
the vizier, ib. Pardoned, 87. Resides with the Rana, 90. Joins 
Shaw Jehan, 98. Commands in the Decan, 106. Sent against 
the Usbecs, 107. His generous conduct to the raja of Bundela, 
109. Deprived of the command of the army, 1 10. .Sent to the 
Decan, 134. Takes Dowlatabad, 135. Quarrels with prince 
Suja, 136. His death and character, 138. Anecdotes concerning 
him, 139. 

Mohabet, the younger, takes Kilbnrga, iii. 189. Sent to Guzerat, 
320, 

Mokim, defeated by Baber, ii. 89. Again defeated, OO. Assisted 
by Shubiani, 91. 

Mola, celebrated for his learning, i. 196. His singular history, 209. 

Mola, slave, his extraordinary conspiracy, i. 240. 

Monim, appointed to the government of Cabul, ii. 1 93. Compelled 
to submit to Soliman, 198. Concerned in the assassination of 
Azini, 219. Sent against Seconder and Bahadur, 229. Incurs 
displeasure fur mediating the pardon of Zeman, 230. Appointed 
to the government of Kurrah, 236. Defeats the suba of Bengal, 
249. Afipoiiited to the government of Patna, 250. Wounded in 
battle, 251. Rebuilds the city of Gore, and dies there, 252. 

Monopolies, injurious effects of, in Bengal, i. c.\lv. 

Murad, emperor of the Ottomans, iii. 152. 

Morad, prince, delivered as a hostage to Jehangire, iii. 72. Present- 
ed to his father, 1 04. llis age at his father's accession, ib^ Dis- 
tinguishes himself, 154. Marries the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 
159. Sent vvitli an army against the (Jsbecks, 167. Through his 
impatience disgraced,' 168. Sent to the Decan, 174. Removed 
from that government, on account of his violence, 177. His cha- 
racter, 1 98. His proposals to Aurungzebe, 202. Deceived by 
Aurungzube, 204. Commands in the centre of battle, 212. His 
great bravery, 214. Deceived by Aurungzebe, 230. His coun- 
terplot miscarries, 231. Again det:eived, 232. Seized by his bro- 
ther, 233. Sent prisoner to .^gra, 234. llis wife persuades hot 
father to join Dara, 266. 

Mortaz Ali, kills the nabob of thf Carnatic, iC 258. 

Mortiza, king of the Decan, ii. 25^. 

Mofiltan, discontents in, settled, i. 171. Invaded by the Moguls, 
192. Mtsmere of the inhabitants of the capital, ii. 4. 

Moultani, places taken by him, i. 249. Reduces Guzerat, 266. 
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Raised to the TiceroysCiip of the Decain, 368. Deserts the ttsnrper 
Chasero, 1273. ^ 

Mubarick L.^aacapes having his eyes put out, L 264, Deposes his 
brother, and accedes to the imperial dignity, ib. His cruelty 
and ingratitude, 26^. Aims at popularity, ib. Reduces the 
• princes of the Decan, 266. Abandons himself to every kind of 
vice, 267. Assassinated by his catamite, 271. 

Mubarick IL, marches against Jisserit, ii. 22. Rebuilds Lahore, ib. 
Invades Kittar, 23. Reduces Mewat, 25. His contest with Ibra- 
him, 26. Again reduces Metvat, 27. Marches wainst Fowlad, 
28. Marches against Jisserit, 31. Conspiracy formed against 
him, 32. Assassinated, 33. His character, ib. 

Mubarick, prince of Caudez, joins Bas Bahadur, ii. 213. Submits 
to Akbar, and gives him his daughter in marriage, 222. 

Mubarick, son of Barbeck, taken prisoner, iL 57. 

Mubarick, son of Beloli, driven from Knrrah, and taken prisoner, ii. 
58. 

Mubarick, son of Nizam Soor, cruelly assassinates his nephew Fe* 
rose, and usurps the throne, iL 169. See Mahommed VI. 

Mudgenu, ii. 202. Intercedes for the pardon of A.<apb, 229. Be- 
sieges Kurrah, 233. Invested there, 234. 

Mndoo Singh, iL 352. 

Mugdood, appointed to the government of Lahore, i. 89. Found 
dead in his bed, 97. 

Mukirrib, made governor of Mafaommedabad, L 320. Captain-ge- 
neral of the forces, 322. Kills Sadit, 324. Is killed by treachery, 
327. 

Mukirrib Chan, his aiiectioa for his sovereign, iii. 79. 

Muluch, suba of Oud, rebels and is pardoned, i. 293. 

Mumtaza Zemani, favourite sultana, dies, i'i. 127. 

Munge, desperate fate of its garrison, i. 55. 

Mungu, rebels, i. 239. 

Munju, vizier to the king of Berar, invites Murad into the Decan, 
ii. 267. 

Munnu, bis negociation with AH Mahummud, ii. 309. His policy 
in war, 3 1 2. Defeats the Persian Abdalla, 3 1 3. Killed by a fall 
from his horse, 329. Conduct of Ghazi to bis wife and daughter, 
330. His daughter forced to marry Ghazi, 332. 

Munsoor Shirazi, impaled, iL 255. 

Mansur, raised to the thrtme of Bocbara, i. 20. His eyes put out, 36.* 

Munaur, son of Modood, sent to govern Peshawir, i. iOl. 

Murad, infant son of Taroasp, 4ting of Persia, dies at Candabar, ii. 
ISO. 

Murad, son of Akbar, born, ii. 240. Appointed to the government 
of Cabul, 263. Made king of Guzerat, 260. Invited into 
Decan, 207, Besieges Aliiiiedn’agur, 268. Marries the daughter 
of Bahadur, 267. Dies, 272. 

Murda Shaw, released from prison, L 104, 

Uarder,«anpenaatioa for, an injurmns law, i. IxxiL 
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Murtaa, prioce of Ahmednagor. iBrane, ii. £64. 

Murtaza, omrah, takes refuge in Agitf, ii. 258. 

Miisaood I., his conduct to hit brother, whom be deposit, i. SO. Hit 
strength and fierceness, 81. Anecdote of him, 82. Prisoners of 
state released and promoted by him, ib. Invades and reduces 
Kutch and Macherun, 83. Unsuccessful against the Tartars, ^4. 
Invades Hindostan, 85, 83. Takes Hassi, 8.5. Surprises Deipal, 
88. Marches to Balicb, 89. Makes peace with the Tartars, 90. 
Attacked by a Tartar tribe at Toot, 91. His valour when deserted 
by his army, 92. Deposed, 93. Assasiiinated, 04. ^is cha- 
racter, ib. 

Musaood II., deposed after a reign of six days, i. 103. 

Musaood III., his character and reign, i. 112. 

Musaood IV., mounts the throne of Delhi, i. 167. Defeats the Mo- 
gul Tartars, 168. Imprisoned for life, ib. 

Musaood Shukurgange, celebrated for his learning, i. 196. 

Mushiddi, viceroy of Cashmire, iL 262. 

Musirra, governor of Guaerat, rebels, i. 313, 319. 

Mutta Hussein, Kohilla chief, u. 3.50. 

Muttra, great spoil found there, i. 54. 

Muzifler, brother of Dowran, his gallant contest with the Persian 
army, ii. 29 1 . 

Muttalib, defeats Jellal, ii. 261. 

Muzifler, king of Guzerat, ii. 242. Sent against the fort of Rhotas, 
251. Appointed vizier, 254. Imprisoned and sent to Agra, 255. 
Escapes and raises a rebellion, 257. His defectt, 258. Kills 
himself, 206. 

Muzifler, Ciiaja, ii. 211. 


N. 

Nabob, nature of the title, i. xcvi. The title prohibited, iL 305. 
His commission, iii. 37 1 . 

Nabob of Arcot, his connection with the British, ii; 359. ^js cha> 
racier, 360. 

Nack-naig, king of the Coolies, defeated, i. 287. 

Nadili Midani, gallant oflicer, iii. 33. 

Nadir Shaw, king of Persia, invited by a faction to India, ii. 2S5. 
Takes Cabul, 286. The province of Peshawir submits to him, 

' 287. Marches to Delhi, 288. His discipline, 289. Defeats the 
imperial army, 291. His interviews with the emperor, 293. £a> 
ter.s Delhi, 295. His conduct td those who invited him to India, 
296. Imposes a heavy contribution on the city, 297. Orders a 
general massacre of the inhabitants, 298. Other instances of his* 
cruelty, 299. Reinstates the {mperor, and returns towards Per- 
sia, SOI. His character, ib. ^sass i nated in Persia, 310^ 

Nadira, daugnter of Purvez, married to Dara, iii. 1 34. Her misfor- 
tunes, 27%.. Her fortitude in sickness, 278. Her death, 279. 

Nagracut, tri» respecting its idol, i. 98. 

Narai, sent by Asiph to Mobabet, iu. 98. 
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Nartvalla, excellence of Its climate, i. 67. Taken by Cuttub, 135, 
146. 

Nasir, broth^ of Baber, made governor of Candahar, ii. 91 . Capi- 
tulates, ib. Made governor of Cabul, 95. 

Nasir, grandson of Balin. See Kei Kobad. 

Nasir, son of Altumsh, appointed to tbe government, of ^ngal, i. 

156. Dies, 157. 

Nasir, slave, appointed to the government of Herat, i. 136. Takes 
Sind and other places, 153. Defeated bv Altumsh, 156. Drowned, 

157. . 

Nasir Chan, governor of Cabal and Prsbawir, iL 285. Treachery 
of his son, 286. Surrenders himself to Nadir Shaw, 287. 

Nasir Eadgar, appointed to the government of Bicker, ii. 1 34. Re- 
bels, ib. Submits, 135. 

Nasir Jung, his father's treachery to him, ii. 318 note. Confirmed 
in the subaship of the Decan, 319. 

Nazir, Commissioned to murder Dare, iii. 284. 

Neazi, rebels, ii. 166. 

Necklace, immense value of one, i. 38. 

Nctteh S'ngb, chief of the Seiks, ii. 349. 

Nevil Roy, assassinates the fire sons of Cairn Chan, ii, 319. De- 
feated and killed by a sixth son, ib. 

Nigib ul Dowla, deserts the vizier Ghazi, ii. 331. Receives the 
prince Guhar, 335. Reconciled to Ghazi, again deserts him, 337. 
Appointed tutor to the young emperor, 342. Defeats the Jate^, 
ib. Is prince of the Ruhilias, 349. 

Nigim SanI, Persian general, defeated and killed, ii. 95. 

Nizam, governor of Biana, iL lOS. 

Nisam, son of Hussein, flies to the court of Agra, ii. 25S. 

Nizam, suba of Jaliore, assassinated, i. 261.' 

Nizam Aulia, saint, his pretended power, i. 246. 

Nizam Bain, rebel, beheaded, i. 292. 

Nizam Beri, submits to Baber, ii. 117. 

Nizam, Caiipha, general, ii. 112. 

Nizam Jinaidi, sent against Cabaja, i. l.iC. 

Nizam ul dien, his schemes to obtain tbe empire, i. 97. Poisoned, 

202 . 

Nizam ul muluck, meaning of the title, ii. 2S0. 

Noo, his interview with Subuctagi, i. 26. Defeats the rebels Faeck 
and Sumjure, 27. * 

Noor-Jehan. SeeMher-ul-Nissa. 

Noor-Mahil. See Mher-ul-N'iss3. 

Noshtegi Hajub, takes Nagracot by assault, i. 105. Conspires against 
the usurper Tughril, ib. Releases Firoch Zaad from' prison, and 
places him on the throne of Ghizni, 1 10. Dtfeate Daood, ib. 

Nunda, kills the raja of Kinnoge, i. 5b. Is defeated bv Mamood, 60, 
Ills panegyric upon his conqueror, ib. . 

Nusarit. g||(ief magistrate of Delhi, i. 228. Madeviue^ S90. Uis 
crueltflb war, 230. 

Nusarit, ntan chief, submits to Baber, ii. 1 17, 
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Mneerit, set np as emperor in opposition to Mamood II., i. S24. De» 
feats Sarin, Deserted by Eckbal, flies to PaivApat, 320. 

O. 

Omar, rebels, i. 239. Placed upon the throne by Cafoor, i. 2SS, 
Has his eyes put out and is imprisoned for life, 265. 

Omdat, secretary to the Divan, i. 228. 

Osman Marindi, celebrated peet, i. 187. 

Ond, province, its situation and extent, 359. 

Ozaen Kasi, celebrated poet, i. 76. 

Ozin Hassen, aids Jehangire, ii. 77. Pursued by Baber, capitolateii 
80. 


P. 

Paper currency, proposal respecting, i. cxlin. 

Paper money, i. 282. 

Par, Chan, appointed emperor bv the provincial omrahs, ii. 107. 

Par Mule, inimenic number of concubines kept by him, iu 155. 
Partab-chund, prince,!. 13 
Paithian empire, i. 10, 

Patans. See Algaiis. 

Peace, between India and Persia, iii. 16. Another pacification, l+S. 
Universal peace, 330 Peace with Persia, 350. A general peace, 
350. 

Pegu, 111-, custom of having two white elephants, 1 . 145. 

Penances, singular ones, i. xwii. 

Perist, muiders many ol the imperial family, in. 99. Afirouts Lodi 
in the piesence, 1 12.' Killed b) laidi's sons, 1 15. 

Persecution, religious, remarkable instance ot, ii. 62. 

Persia, decline ol its empire, i. 16. Origin of the name, 17. Em- 
bassy fium, 11 . 218 

Persians, their first invasion of India, i. 2. Their vrar with the Us- 
becks, n. 02. Aid given by them to Humaioon, 179. Candahw 
ceded to them, 181. Take Candahar, 203. See further Nadir 
Shaw. Invest Candahai, in. 15. Origin of tbeijuarrel with, 341. 
Phcidoci, poet, anecdote lespectiug, i. 34, 76. 

^honr, Indian prince, i 8. 

Piaiafiani, wifeafSuia, her resolution and melancholy death, iii. SOI. 
Pier Mahuinmud, defeated by Ilum^oon, ii. 1 86. Slain in battle, i S7. 
Pier Mahummud, tutor of Akbar, banished by B\iam for his inso- 
lence, n, 205. Returns and is sent against Byram, 211. Made 
governor of Malava, 216. Defeats Bas Bal^adur, 217. Drowned^ 
218. 

Piiterupegal, (ynnee of Lahore, driven from Cashmire, i. 51. 

Pla|{ue, I. 2j^8. 

Polygamy, i. litxiv. » 

Portuguese, complaints agunst them, Ui. 131. Their daswfliy he* 
haviour at HugWy« ib. 

Y08l III. 2 B 
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PredwtinatioD, aA injurious doctrine, i. Ixziii. 

Prodigy, i. ^2. 

Proselytes, Hindoos admit of none, i xzix. 

Pugu, prince of the Tartars, i. 90. 

Pun, royal, on the word Chitor, ii. 124. 

Phrvez, prince, iii. 17. Sent against the Rana, 36. His mildness 
and inexperience, 37. Recalled, 38. His politeness to the En- 
glish ambassador, 42. Resides at Brampour, 45. Commands the 
army, 46. Superseded, ib. Pursues Shaw Jehan, 64. Defeats 
him at Nirbidua, 66. Totally defeats him in Bengal, 70. His 
death and character, 83. 


R. 

Raffeih ul IHriat, emperor, ii. 279. 

Ragenot Raw, Mahrattor chief, ii. 353. 

Ragojee, Mahrattor general, ii. 303. Defeated, 308. 

Rabid, its inhabitants massacred, ii. 4. 

Rahim, Abdul, taken prisoner, iii. 14. Put to a cruel death, 15. 

Rahim, governor of Moultan, ii. IS. 

Rai Bheda, rebels, but is restored to his government, ii. 53. 

Rai Singh, assassinates Hus.sein, ii. 248. 

Raja-Mahil, destroyed by fire, iii. 151. 

RaJdss of the Hindoos, what, i. Ixv. 

Ram, prince, submits to Musaood, i. 83. 

Ram Chund, prince, delivers up Callingcr, ii. 240. 

Ram Shaw, ii. 205, 

Ramdeo, i. 1 3. 

Ramdeo, prince of the Decan, invaded and overthrown by Alla ul 
dien, i. 215. Treaty of peace concluded, but broken bylumdeo's 
SOD, 217. A second peace, 219. Dignities conferred on him, 254. 

Rana, substituted for raja, i. 1 4. 

Rana, Amar Sinka, rebels, iii. 35. Sues for peace, 39. Breaks the 
treaty, 46. 

Rana of Amercot, his humane reception of Humaioon, ii. 137. 

Rana Sinka, ii. 108. 

Redcaps, Tartars so called, i. 100. 

Reflections, on the government of India, i. cxxxviii. On the con- 
quest of Hindostsm by Baber, ii. 105. On the decline of the Mo- 
gul empire, 346. On the government of the Moguls, iii. 102. On 
despotism, 160. On the cause of the civiF war, 195. On the de- 
feat of Dara, 215. On Aurungzebe’s mounting the throne, 236. 
On the reign and charactel^of Shaw Jehan, 241. On the art of 
Aurungzebe, 244.. On the death of Dara, 285. On the death of 
Suja, 302. On the conduct of Aurungzebe, 303. 

Religion, project for a new system of, i. 233. 

Reshid, deposes Ali, and ascends the throne of Ghizni^i. 104. ^ Pot 
to death the usurper Tughril, 105. 

Revenue of imngal and Behar, i. c. 

Rheinan, son of Secunder, delivered as a bostag* to Akbar, ii'. SO*. 
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Rhotas, singular stratagem by which it w» taken, ii. 131 . Describe 
ed, 1 52 . 

Rhotas, new, taken, iii. 82. 

Rigia, sultana, raised to the throne of Delhi, i. 100. Her excellent 
character, 161. Settles the empire, 162. Is deposed and put to 
death, 163. 

Ringi, rebel, brought prisoner to Ghizni, i. 1 00. 

Rintimpore, Alla I. tries in vain to reduce it, i. 213. Again besieged, 
239. Taken by a stratagem, 24-1. Invested by Akbar, ii. 239. 

Itodriguez, refuses to aid Sh^aw Jeban, iii. 131. 

Roe, sir Thomas, arrives at Brampour, iiL 4^. How received by 
Purvez, lb. Arrives at Ajmere, 43. His success at court, 49. 

Rohata, Indian prince, i. 17. 

Rohillas, foundation of their government, ii. 309. Their chiefs and 
force, 350. 

Roshinara, princess, her character, iii. 105. 

Roshnai-Afgans, ii. 260. 

Ruckun, placed by his mother on the throne, i. 226. Flies toMoul- 
tan, 227. His unhappy fate, 229. 

Rokun, vizier, put to death for conspiracy, i. 316. 

Ruhani, celebrated poet and philosopher, i. 157. 

Rupal, port, taken by Ibrahim, i. 110. 

Rustum, assassinated, ii. 243. 

Rustuin, king of Candahar, ii. 267. 

Rustum SiifFavi, carries on the Persian war, iii. 60. 

Rysac, defeated by Baber, ii. 92. 


S. 

Sabei, made gavernor<saf Bicker, iL 260. 

Sadi, general, il 199. 

Sadi, poet, invited to court, i. 1 87. 

Sadit, appointed lord of audience, i. 322. Conspiracy against his 
life defeated, 323. Sets up an emperor in opposition to Ma- 
muod III. 324. Put to death, ib. ' 

Sadit Chan, defeats the Mahrattors, ii. 282. Foims a party against 
Dowran, 284. His treachery, 289. Hb treaty with Nadir Shaw, 
392. Poisons himself, 296. 

Sadoc, governor of Bicker, ii. 261. Appointed minister in Gozerat, 
266. Sows dissensions between Murad and Mirza, 272. ’’ 

SaduUa, made vizier, iii. 165. Settles thC allairs of Balick, 169. 
Ilia death and character, 133.' 

Samarcand, ii. 75. Revolts, 78. Submits to Baber, 84. .. . 

Saring, governor of Debalpoor, his ambition, i. 322, Aims at dm 
throne, ii. 20. ^ 

Saring, governor of Gualier, iL^09. 

Seahosb, tofally defeated. Hi. 1 46. 

Seek Nraami, celebrated poet and philosopher, i. 115. 

Seconder, Alexander the Great, story respecting, i. 171. 

Seconder, emperor, interest «f his mother in his favour, iL 55 . 

2x3 
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Defeats and pardons Is*ah, 56. Marches against his brothers^ ib< 
Reduces Kana, 57. Quell^ an insurrection at Jionpoor, 58. 
Marries, 56, Defeats Hassen, ib. Concludes a peace with the 
king of Bengal, ib. Asks the daughter of Sal Babin in marriage, 
and is refused, 61. A conspiracy against him, ib. Spends four 
years at Simbol, 62. Banishes some factious omrahs, 6i. His 
designs against Gualier, ib. Makes Agra the royal residence, 

64. Besieges Awintgur, ib. Loses 800 men for want of water, 

65. Takes Narvar, ib. Various transactions by him, 66. Dies, 
of a quinsey, 68. 

Secundf r, nephew of Shere. See Ahmed. 

Seconder, son of Firmalli, his bold opposition to his sovereign, 
ii. 171. 

Secunder, Usbeck, ii. 201. Rebels, 223. Defeats the imperial 

. army, 228, 230. Flies to Gorrickpoor, 236. Taken prisoner, but 
pardoned, 240. 

Sen, his feeble reign over Persia, iiL 14$. Marches an army to> 
wards Candahar, 146. Makes peace with Shaw Jehan, 148. Pro- 
poses to invade India, 15S. Ilis death, 150. 

Seid, brother of Azim Humaiooii, attempts the life of Selim, ii. 166. 
Beheaded, 167. 

Seid, of Argund, invades Buduckshan, ii. 117. 

Seid Allum, ingratitude of his sons, iL 28. 

Seid Beg, ambassador from Persia, ii. 218. 

Seid Chan, defends Lahore, ii. 255. 

Seid Hassen, celebrated poet and philosopher, i. 115. 

Seid Mujud, vizier, impaled, i. 118. 

Seidpoor, its inhabitants massacred, ii. 07, 

Seif, commissioned to murder Dara, iii. 284. 

SeifdarJung, governor of Oud, ii. 312. Made vizier, 317. His 
origin and history, ib. Defeated, 320. His inactivity, 322. 
Banished for assassinating Juneid Chan, 323. His rebellion, ih. 

Seif-ul-dien, invades Ghizni, i. 1 17. Betrayed and put to death, 1 18. 

Seiks,'t|ieir government, chiefs, and force, ii. 247. 

Selim, son of Akbar, born, ii, 239. Marries the daughter of Bu- 
guandasv, 25. Succeeds to the throne by the name of Jehangire, 
278. See Jehangire. 

Selim, son of Sliere, mounts the throne, ii. 1 60. Conference with 
■■his elder brother, 161. His treachery to his brother, 162. De- ^ 
feats a rebellion, 164. His life attempted, 166. Further at- ' 
tempts upon his life, 1 67, 1 68. ^ Dies of a fistula, ib. Instance of 
his cruelty, 220. 

rSelim, Sbeck, visited hy Akbar, ii. 239. 

Sermost Sirbunna, killed in the royal presence, ii. 171. 

Serwani, Azim, imprisoned, ii. 71. ^Assassinated, 73. 

Serwuni, Seid, banished to Guzerah ii. 63. 

■&twan, general, defeated, i. 146. 

Seven stars, name given to the sons of Sham, i. 126. 

Sewaji, his depredations, iii. 311. War with him, 331. His strange 
conduct, 335. Escapes &om confinement, 336,, 
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ijewalic, teduced, L 157. 

Sbadi, 809 of Alla, imprisoned, L SSI. His eyes put out, 96S. 

Sbadimadi routed, ii. S55. J 

Shaista Chan, coipmands an army iu the Decan, iii. 1 19. The eldest 
son ctf Asiph Jah, 157. Second in command before Hyderabad, 
185. Writes a letter to Aurungzebe, 210. Betrays Dura, 218. 
Condemned to death, 22 1 . Rescued, 222. His panic, 262. * In- 
vades Malabar, 311. Plot to assassinate him, 313. Made 
governor of Bengal, 370. Gains over the Portuguese, 338. Re- 
duces Chittagong, 339. 

Shakoo, lays Moultan tvaste, L 289. 

Sham, of the house of Ghor, his adventures, i, 125. History of his 
seven soi\s, 1 26. Appointed to the government of Lahore, 266. 

Shamlu, Persian governor, his kindness to Iluraaioon in bis distress, 

ii. 138. 

Shanscrita language, i. .\xvi. 

Sbariar, .son of .Ichangire, the throne left him by his father, iii. 97. 
Defeated, taken, and blinded, OH. 

•Sharoch, expelled his dominions, ii. 259. Sent to reduce Cash- 
mire, 260. 

Shaw Abas I iii. 17. A great prince, 101. Surprises Candahar, 
72. His death and character, 1 17. 

iShaw Abas II., Ins acce.ssion to the throne of Persia, iii. 175. Takes 
Candahar, ib. Enraged against Aurungzebe, 342. His death 
and character, 350. 

Shaw Allura, ins art, iii. 305. Suspected by l»i» father, 306. De- 
clared heir of the empire, 310. He intrigues for the throne, 315. 
Sent to the Decan, 320. Ills jealousy of Dilere, 351. His de- 
signs to rebel, ib. Pursues Dderc, 352. Drops his designs, ib. 

Shaw Beg, defeated Ly Jhiber, ii. 00, 97. 

Shaw Beg, governor of Candahar, his unaccountable behaviour, 

iii. 15. Defeats the Afgans, 33. Quells an insurrection, 45. 

Shaw Jehan, meaning of the title, ii. 279. 

Shaw Jehan, iii. 45. His success in the Decan, 46. Sent to quell 
the insurgents, 54. Su.spccted of assassinating Cbujero, 57. 
KebeLs and assumes the imperial title, 58. Repulsed at Agra, 59. 
His demand on his father refused, ib. Endeavours to excuse 
himself, 60. Totally defeated, 62. His party defeated in Guzerat, 
6,5. Defeated at the Nirbidda, 66. Reduces Bengal and Be^ar, 
67. Divides his army into three parts, 68. Totally defeated, 
69. Ills bravery, 70. Flies to the Decan, 71. His aflairs 
ruined, ib. Is pairioiied, 72. * Prepares to rebel, 87. Informed 
of the death of his father, he marches towards the capita), 9& 
Proclaimed emperor, 99. His titles, 103. His great abilitial, 
105. His clemency, 109. Jsnraged against Lodi, 1 1 1. Alarmed 
at his escape, 1 10. Prepare^ to invade the Decan, 117. Resides 
at Brampour, 120. Rewards Abdalla, 126. Remits the taxes in ^ 
time of public calamity, 128. Returns to Agra, 129. Persecul^ 
the Hinuoos, 130. Enraged against the Portuguese, 131. Sends 
Mohabet to ^he Decan, 134. His progress to Casbmire, 137. 
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Beturns to Agra, 140* Resolves to invade the Decait, 141. 
Lays waste the enemy’s country, 143. Reduces the Decan, ib. 
Returns to Ajmere, 144. Makes peace with Persia, 1 A fee 
to oppression, 150. His excellent government, ib. His justice, 
157. Arrives at Agra, 161. Sends his son Morad against the 
Uabecks, 107, IHsgraces that son for disobedience, 168. Returns 
to Lahore, 172. Jealous of his sons, ib. Resides at Delhi, 1|M- 
Makes Jumla vizier, 186. Makes a tour to the North, ib. Fai\s 
sick, 190. Recovers, 192. His favour for Dara, 193. His great 
perplexity, 208. His charge to Dara, 210. His behaviour to him 
after his defeat. 218. Writes a letter to him, which i.s intercepted, 
225. Taken prisoner, 227. Offere the empire to Mahommed, 
228. ■ How he receives the intelligence of Aurungzebe's mounting 
the throne, 239. Reflections on liis reign and character, 241. Re- 
jects the proposal of Aurungzebe, 318. His death, 332. Anec- 
dotes of hi< private life, 333. 

Shaw Jehan, dethroned by the Mahrattors, ii. 340. 

Shaw Nomma, poem, i. 34, 76. 

Shed) Alla), dies a martyr to a new religion, ii 1 69, 

Shech Gose, his stratagem for taking the fort of Gualier, ii. 109. 

Shehid, son of llelim, literary society held at his house, i. 182. 
Appointed to the government of the Indian frontiers, 186. Wise 
men of his court, ib. His father’s advice to him, 192. Defeats 
the Moguls, 194. Is defeated in turn and slain, 195. Lamentation 
of his army, ib. 

Shere, nephew to Maraood Ilj, appointed to the government of La- 
hore, i. 170. Recovers Ghizni iroin the Moguls, 173. His death, 
181, 186. 

Shere, son of Musaood, assassinated by his brother Arsilla, i. 113. 

Shere, Afkun, iii. 18. Marries Mher-ul-NisSa, 21, His spirit and 
high birth, 22. Fights and kills a tiger, 23. Defeats a design 
against his life, 24. Discomfits forty assassins, 25. Murdered, 26. 

Shere Chan, refuses the fortress of Chinar to Humaioon, ii. 123. 
InsurKCtion under him, 129. Makes a treacherous peace with 
Humaioon, 131. Defeats him, 133. His family, 139. Further 
particulars, of his history, previously to his assuming the imperial 
title, 140 et seq. Reduces the suba of Bengal, 154. Reduces 
Malaya, ib. Takes Rintimpore, 155. Marches against raja 
l*aTan for keeping 2000 concubines, ib. Defeats Maldeo by a 
stratagem, 156. Takes Cbitor, 157. Dies by the blowing up of 
gunpowder, 158. His character, ib. 

Sherif, wizard, iL 111. 

tlherrif, rebels, and is defeated, iL 57. 

^errif, Sheck, bis tomjt visited by Secunder, ii. 60. 

Shiahs, religious sect, ii. 179. 

Shibah, Hindoo god, L Ixiii. 

^hirra, governor of Malava, ii. 223. 

Shirza, his gallant defence of Cabul, ii. 286. 

Shockpal, Jums Mussulman, L 41. Revolts, 44. 

Shubiani, rebels, iL 223. 
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Shubiani, king of Toricettan, <quarreii mth’Basinkir, iL 77. Marches 
against Samarcand, 82. Defeats Baber, 85. driven out of 
SSmarcand, 84. Etefeats Baber and retakes the bity, 85. De- 
feats Baber and gains the kingdom of Tashcund, 87. Takes Can- 
dahar, 91. Treats with contempt the king of Persia, 92. De« 
feated and slain by him, 93. 

Sbumse Chan, bastinadoed, ii. 61. 

Siazaris, title, its meaning, iL 266. 

Bidder, his intrepid defence of his master, ii. 126. 

Siljoki Tartars. See Tartars. 

Sillabut Jang, poisons his uncle, ii. 323. 

Sincarsand, Indian prince, i. 9. 

Sincol, defeated by Afrasiab, i. 6. 

Sind, rebellion of its governor, i. 175. 

Singeldeo, marries Dewiidd, i. 252. DisafTected to Alla, 257. 

Singh, prince of Jalla, ii. 258. 

Singer, succeeds to the throne of Persia, i. 113. Makes war against 
his brother-in-law, Arsilla, 1 14. Places Byram on the throne of 
Ghizni, 1 15. Is taken prisoner by the Turks of Ghiza, 121. 

Sinka, Amir, rebels, iii. 35. 

Sinnites, religious sect, ii. 179. 

Sipadar Ali, makes peace with the Mahrattors, ii. 304. Assassin- 
ated, 305. 

Sirfaraz, suba of Bengal, defeated and killed, ii. 307. 

Skeletons, human, gigantic ones, i. 308. 

Slaves, revolt of, in Ghizni, i. 79. Turkish, educated by Ma- 
hommed Ghori, and adopted as hi.s children, 151. A.<ssociation 
of, to divide the empire of Delhi, 1 SO. Two beautiful female 
ones sent from the king of Persia to Baber, ii. 1 10. 

Soil, of India, favourable to despotism, i. Ixvi. 

Soliman, made governor of Buduckshan, ii. 1 18. Acts against 
Humaionn and is defeated, 183. Joins Humaioon, 184. Kebels 
and marches against Cabul, 198. Defeats and kills Mali, 221. 
Assumes royalty, 232. Returns from a pilgrimage to Motca, 252, 
Has an interview with ALbnr, 201. 

Soliman. son of Dara, iii. 1 99. Surprises and defeats Suja, 200. 
Deserted by his army, 215. Flies to Serinagur, 247. His flight 
thence, 307. Taken and delivered up to Aurungzebe, 308. His 
behaviour before tliat prince, ib. •* 

Soor, tribe of, ii. 1 39. 

Soorage, Hindoo God, i. Ixv. , 

Sourage Mull, chief of the Jates, ii. 321. Joins the Mahrattors, 
339. Deserts the Mahrattors, and retires to Ins country wiA 
Ghazi the vizier, 340. Is defeated and olain, 342. 

Spinning-wheel, sent as a roy^ present in contempt, ii. 92. 

Stone, singiaiar quality of one,*i. 57. Curious inscription on on^, 
* 69. j^necdote of one, 111. 

Stratagem^ ii. 182. 

Subiictagi, general, raised by his army to the throne* of Ghizni, 
i. 21. His life in danger, 22. His Indian expedition, 23. Story 
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of a storm occasioning' him to make peace, ib. Another story 
inducing him to keep it,. 24. ’'Renews the war and is victorious, 
25. ConfeArates with the emperor of Bochara, 26. Goes to 
the relief of his son, 28. His death, 29. Trait of his humanity, 
ib. His wise reproof of his son, 30. Provinces secured to his 
family, 31. 

Succession, rules of, i. Ixxxiv. Mode of, iii. 102. 

Suja, first of the house of Ghor, L 123. 

Suja, governor of Malava, joins Selim with his army, ii. 165. 
Escapes assassination, 166. 

Suja, son of Shaw Jehan, presented to his father, iii. 104>. His age 
. at his father’s accession, ib. Sent to command under Mohabet, 
135. Recalled, 136. Promoted, 149. Made governor of Bengal, 
150. His narrow escape, 151. Sent to command in Cabul, 173. 
Returns to Bengal, 177. Pays his respects at court, 178. Ilis 
character, 196. Takes the field, 199, Surprised and defeated 
by Soliman, 200. His preparations against Aurungzebe, 254. 
In full march, 255. Fortifies himself, 256. His great resolution, 
253. Defeated. 260. War against him, 287. Attacked in his 
lines, and retreats, 289. Defeated near Tanda, 293. His suspi* 
cions, 295. Driven from Bengal, 297. His uncommon distress, 
298. His resolution, bravery, misfortunes, and murder, 301. 
Deplorable fate of his family, ib. 

Sujait, quells an insurrection in Bengal, iii. 34. 

Suja>ul-Dowlatj joins his forces against theMahraitors, ii. 338. His 
conduct to Ali Gohar, 343, 345. Kills Kuli Chan, ib. His terri- 
tories and force, 357. His character, 358. 

Sumjure, rebels, i. 27. Confederates with Faeck, and is defeated, 
28. Seeks the protection of Fuchier-ul-Dowla, ib. Again de- 
feated, 29. 

Sumnat, temple, i. 61. Its idol, 65. Its spoils, 66. 

Sunkir Rumi, his plot against By ram’s vizier, i. 164. 

Suraja, dynasty of, i. 4. 

SuriaBanu, princess, her mild and amiable character, iii. 105. 

Surjan, prince, invested in Rintimpore, ii. 239. 

Sursutti, dreadful fate of its garrison, i. 85. 

Surur-ui-Muleck, vizier, iL 23. Forms a conspiracy against Mu- 
barick II., 32. His tyranny, 34. Conspires against Mahoramed 
and is slain, 30. 

Surusti, its inhabitants massacred, ii. 4. 

Suu Raja, sends an army to invadp Bengal, ii. 308. 

P T. 

Taggi, obtains the subaship of Budaoon, i. 167. 

Tahir, vizier, deposed, i. 99. 

'Taji, in defence of his wife, killed by one of bis sons,' ii. 147. 

Taji Kerrani, assassinates Firroalli, ii. 171. Defeats , the imperial 
army, ^72. 

Tamasp, king of Persia, bis conduct to Humaioon^ ii. 178. 
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l^merlane. See Timur Be(|c. 

Tan, appointed by Mubarick IL, dkptaii^general, ii. 22. 

Tanasir, city, venerated by the Indians, i. 48. Taken Maraood, 50. 

Tartars, their nature, i. Ixix. 

Tartarsj Siljoki, defeated by Mamood, i. 73. Resist a general of 
Musaood, 84. Defeats another of his generals, 87. Make 
peace with him. 90. Their treachery, ib. Defeated by Hartagi 
Hajib, 99. Defeated byTughril, 100. Defeated by Noshtagi, 
106. Defeated by Feroch Zaad. 107. Victorious under Arsilla, 
ib. .Daughter of their king married to a son of the emperor of 
Zinghi, 109. Fall of their empire, 123. Their cruelty, 218. 
Their ideas on government, iii. 302. 

Tatar, general, defeated and killed, ii. 124. 

Tatar, governor of Rhotas, flies to Delhi, iL 193. Defeated by 
Byrain, 194. 

Theriac, antidote to poison, ii. 87. 

Tiberhind, taken by Mahommed Ghori, i. 129. Retaken by the 
combined rajas, 131. 

Tiberistan, disturbances in, i. 86. 

Tiflfal, prince of Berar, joins Bas Bahadur, ii. 218. 

Tiger, enormous one killed by a single blow of a sabre, ii. 42. 

Tigga, independent chief, attempts the life of his sovereign, i. 22. 

Tiggi, Ali, overthrown, i. 84. Plunders Ghizni, 90. 

Tiggi, governor of Bengal, recalled, i. 168. 

governor of Oud, hanged for being defeated by Toghril, 
i. 188. 

Tiggi, governor of Maverulnere, taken by Mamood, and imprisoned 
fur life, i. 61. 

Tiggi, master of requests, assassinated by order of Byram II., 
i. 164. » 

Tiggi, omrah, his treachery to WilHdingi, i. 101. Sent against 
Byram, Neal, and Kisdar, ib. Deposes Musaood II. 103. 

Tiggi Tigha, sent on a grand expedition against Hindostan, i. 1 12. 

Tilsinda, reduced, i. 171. 

Time, worshipped, i. 11. 

Timur, invades Hindostan, i. 1 94. Defeated by Sheid, ib. 

Timur, general, ii. 112. Made governor of Mavat, 1 1 4. 

Timur Beck, invades Hindostan, ii. 1. Lays Tulmubini under con- 
tribution, 2. Pillages Shawnawaze, ib. Respects the tomV of 
the learned Ferid, 3. Invests and takes Battenize, ib. Instances 
of his cruelty to the places |aken by him, 4. Arrives before 
Delhi, 5. Massacres a hundred thousand prisoners, ib. Defeats 
the king of Delhi, and his minister, 6. Orders a massacre of tife * 
inhabitants of Delhi, 8. Besieges and, takes Merat, 9. Tafes 
Lahore, 10. His family, 131. 

Tirbiet, set)); ambassador to Bersia, iiL 341. Ill received, 342. 

• Returgs, 345. 

Tirdi Beg, Refuses his horse to his sovereign in distress, ii. 136. 
Appointed to the government of Delhi, 195. Breaded for 
abandoning 200. 
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Titles of honour, nature of in India, L/lxxxi. 

Togril Beg, first of the dv^asty ef the Siljoki Tartars, L 100, 

Tooth, instanct,of the solemn burying of one, i. 289. 

Touluck, his cruelty in the defeat of Ahmed, i. 87. 

Transmigration of souls, i. xliy. 

IVaKeilera, their inaccuracy, L xx. 

Tucki, actor, instance of his public spirit, ii. 300. 

Tuckt Taoos, famon# peacock throne, iii. 141. 

Tughlick, viceroy of Punjab, defeats the Moguls, i. 249. 

ToEhril, general of Modood, sent against the Siljoki Tartars, i. 100. 
JBmlts, ib. Restored to favour, again rebels, 105. After putting 
(^emperor of Ghizni to death, is himself assassinated, ib. An- 
eodote of him, 106. 

Tughril, governor of Bengal, rebels and defeats the imperial army, 
i. 188. Is taken and killed, 190. His family and adherents put 
to death, 191. 

Tughril, slave of Mahommed Ghori, besieges and takes Gualier, 

i. 1 30. Farther particulars of him, 1 52. 

Tuglick I., revolts against and defeats the usurper Chusero, i. 273. 
Honourably raised to the throne, 274. First measures of bis 
reign, 275. i Marches tovi-ards Bengal, 278. Killed by the fall of 
a house, 279. 

Tuglick II., account of his short reign, i. 3 1 4. 

Turkestan, invaded, i. 1 39. 

Turks, tribe of, expelled from Sirhind, ii. 18. Again expelled, 19. 
Turkumans. See Tartars. 

Turmutti, sent against Tughril, i. 188. 

U. 

Vakeel, nature of the oflice, i. 167. 

Vakeel muttulucb, nature of the office, ii. 187. 

Udai Singh, ii. 236. Appointed to the government of Joelpoor, 

ii. 241. 

Ugien, gity, taken by Altumsh, i. 158. 

Victory, city, why built, ii. 241. 

Vikila, his eyes put out, ii. 1 83. 

Ulluck, Amir, defeated by tlie army of Seconder and Bahadur, 
230. 

GkSiiecks, invade Candahar, ii. 90. War between them and Persia, 
92. Their irruption, iii. 73. Their decline, 100. Invade India, ' 
107. Another irruption, 110. Embassy to them, 139. Incur- 
sions, 163. Defeat^ by Mihrad, 167. Their prince flies to 
Persia, I6S. Overthrown by Aurungzebe, 171. They submit, 

' 172. Apply for aid^ 176. 

Usera of the Hindoos, what, i. Ixv. , 

W. 

WalU, Usbeck king, slain, iii. 101 . 

Wamaghimi, purchases the government of Guzerat, i. 309. Be- 
headed for ills oppressions, 310. 
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^tert dreadful distress for want of, ik 1 37. 

Widows, custom of burning themsClTes, i. xxx, 

Willi Beg, ii. 211. 

Willidindi, basely put to death, i. 101. 

Wine, the prohibition of, favourable to despotism, i. Ixxiii. 
Winter, one of tbe seasons, Mamood's message to, i. 44. 
Women, effects of the custom of concealing them, i. Ixxiv. 


Y. 

Yeas-ul*dien, appointed to the government of Sinjia, i. 127. Sue-, 
ceeds to the throne of Ghizni, ib. Dies, 137. 

Z. 


Zab Sais, bis revolt, i. 44. 

Zada Dimiski, poet, occasions a revolt by a jest, i. 276. 

Zeckeria, man of learning, i. 1 96. 

Zeiper, defeats Chan Mirza and is assassinated, ii. 92. 

Zekiria, defeated by Nadir Shaw, ii. 2S8. 

Zeman, defeated % Sadi, ii. 199. Made capta^-general, 201. 
Defeats Hiroa, 202. His several rebellions and submissions^ 1 31. 

Zeman, governor of Agra, ii. 1 15. Aspires to the throne of Delhi, 
123. Pardoned, and joins the king, 130. Drowned, 131. 

Zemindars, i. xc. 

Zifler, sent against Ruckun at Moultan, i. 228. His extraordinary 
valour, 233. Unjustly put to death, 267. 

Zifler Jung, seises Morad, iii. 333. 

Ziman, son of Mohabet, joins his father, iii. 106. Commands tbe 
army, 130. Diesel 44. 

Zingany, his influence with Mamood, ii. 173. Imprisoned and put 
to death, ib. 

Zingis, Usbec, invades India, iii. 1 10. 


THE END 


Piiutrd bjr S. Htmiliun, Weybridge. 




